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 Thirty-Third Annual Holiday Offer of Musical Gifts 


A CHRISTMAS POLICY OF THE THEODORE PRESSER CO. THAT YEARLY AIDS THOSE DESIRING TO CHOOSE 
A GIFT FOR A TEACHER, STUDENT OR LOVER OF MUSIC. THE BEST IN MUSICAL LITERATURE AND 


COLLECTIONS ARE OFFERED AT HOLIDAY CASH PRICES THAT IN MOST CASES ARE FROM TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT TO FIFTY 
PER CENT LESS THAN THE PUBLISHER’S PRICE, AND, IN ADDITION, TRANSPORTATION CHARGES ARE PREPAID. THE PRICES 


GIVEN ARE FOR CASH WITH ORDER. 
THEODORE PRESSER CQ. : 


below. 


MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Every real lover of music should be well acquainted with musical history, biographies 
of music composers and other interesting musical subjects to be found in the works listed 
These works make excellent additions to a music lovers library. 


CLOTH BOUND, UNLESS OTHERWISE 
NOTED 


History of Music—Baltzell.......... 
Business Manual for Music Teachers 
MMIII 8h er ode neal edn eg be doll d%%, Kook 0's 
Master Lessons in Pianoforte Play- 
INE BOWMGR ie a cesta wees 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical 
Terms—Dr. Clarke... .ccccececccee 
Pocket Pronouncing Dictionary 
(Paper)—Dr. Clarke. ..6..cececiecs 
Great Pianists on Piano Playing— 
Cooke 
One of the best literature works for 
the serious student or the ambitious 
pianist. 
Great Singers on the Art of Singing 
—Cooke 
A book every vocalist should read. 
eee noi Old and New (Paper) 
SVE JOORG 6 6 6) 6 o. Bree dace Few w Olt 6b % % woe 
Standard History of Music—Cooke... 
Imaginary Biographical Letters from 
Great Composers—Cox & Chapin.. 
Celebrated Pianists of the Past and 
Present—Ehrlich ......ccicscccses 
Mistakes and Disputed Points in 
MO POR NOB i ok bos oe eR beac 
Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vaca- 
tion Abroad (Paper)—Elson....... 
Lessons in Musical History—Fillmore 
Pianoforte Music—Fillmore ......... 
Piano Tuning, Regulating and Re- 
pairing—Fisher ......cccesccccecs 
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Gallery of Distinguished Musicians 
, (Portrait Biographies)—Garbett. 


(Paper, Art Bound) 
Gallery of Eminent Musicians (Por- 
trait Biographies)—Garbett. (Paper, 
I ao ag k's atx sabe Cab a 
Gallery of Musical Celebrities (Por- 
trait Biographies)—Garbett. (Paper, 
Art Bound) 
Anecdotes of Great Musicians—Gates. 
In Praise of Music—Gates.......... 
Musical Mosaics—Gates............. 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians; 6 volumes............. 
Diction for Singers and Composers— 
AGE a, lo BAe ie Ae: Oyo! Sree erhabace aca 
Piano Playing with Piano Questions 
Answered—Tlofmann ........... nes 
A wealth of pianistic information. 
Old Fogy, His Musical Opinions and 


Grotesques—I/uneker ..........00- 
Richard Wagner, His Life and 
WOPTRE— Tuleh ocd ok cicewcais ci dan 
Observations of a Musician, The Art 
Melodious—Lombard ...........4. 
How to Understand Music—Mathews ; 
SD NE: RE. 5 sii c 4.0 505) oe ees 
The Masters and Their Music— 
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Music; Its Ideals and Methods— 
MI ii Nad ctx heres s own Nga ale a Motes 
Music and Culture—Merz........... 


Musical Essays in Art, Culture and 
Education. Cloth and Boards..... 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 
—Perry 
A poetic, dramatic and _ historical 
analysis or description of the _ best- 
known piano compositions. 
Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 
OOM Rae kc tela ceccn ed Vpensseees 
The touch of romance, anecdote 
and educational information of this 
book aids in giving an _ intelligent 
understanding of many — well-known 
and standard compositions. 
Musical Sketches—Polko ........... 
Musical Dictionary and Pronouncing 
Guide—Redman .....ccccsvccccses 
The Embellishments of Music—Rus- 
OER inh oh ad heb bah op ACO baa se Rh oP 
The Pedals of the Pianoforte— 
SINNER Sie bids Ghul Bk 6 bobo a a Bae 8 00 
How to Teach, How to Study—Sefton 
Life Stories of Great Composers 
Streatfield 
Chats With Music Students—Tapper. 
The Education of the Music Teacher 
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The Music Life and How to Succeed 
eS i ee ee Wo a ere 
Indian Music Lecture—Troyer. (Paper, 
REP GRIND. vig ok oe ohn 4c as 9 688 
Well-Known Piano Solos and How to 
Play Them—Wilkinson .......... 


Biographical Dictionary—Baker..... 
Piano Mastery. Vols I IIl—Brower. 
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Violin Playing As I Teach It—Auer 


Rhythm, Music and Education— 
SPLOV OIE ns 6 vo ae Ke Mav eee S ead 
Music Appreciation—Hamilton ..... 


Essentials in Conducting—Gehrken’s 
Musical Accompaniment to Moving 
PaGeuree—— LGA i cick Skins ew eens 
Steeple Jack—Huneker ............ 
Music of the Pilgrims—Pratt...... 
Early History of Singing—Henderson 
Handbook of the Opera—Ordway.. 
Pianoforte Playing—Christiani ...... 
How to Study Kreutzer—Cutter.... 
Harmonic Analysis—Cutter 
American Composers—Elson 
Music Club Programs—Eison....... 
Resonance in Singing and Speaking 
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The Great in Music. Second Year... 
Biography of Gospel Song and Hymn 

Writers—Hall .............. Pea 
Outlines of Musical History—J/amil- 


Piano Teaching — Principles 

Problems—Hamilton 
How Music Developed—Henderson.. 
Half-Hour Lessons—Kotzschmar .... 
How to Listen to Music—Krehbiel... 
Famous Singers—Lahee 
Story of Music and Musicians— 

OREM CSS bh inte wiv A ERA a ene Kw ales 
Critical and Historical Essays—Mac- 


TPOMGEE 4. Wk uN ccs che b ow bbs ee wed we 
Violin Mastery—Martens ....... bias 
Opera Stories—Mason ...........e0. 
Act of Touch—Matthay ............ 
Primer of Organ Registration— 

NN i GAOL Sheek Cae head Vee 
Philosophy of Singing—Rogers...... 


Stories of Great Musicians—Scobey 

RE TE 60k AX ROLE DAS RS 8 6048 
How to Think Music—Seymour.... 
Ethics and Esthetics of Piano Play- 

TRE —BtePADer gd 2. niin ec cet vane ceve 
Tempo Rubato—Sternberg ........ a 
Mastery of the Bow—Stoeving...... 
Music Supervisor—Tapper 
Standard Operas—Upion ......... ‘ 
School Orchestras and Bands—Wood. 


FICTION—MUSICAL NOVELS. 


The First Violin—Fothergill......... 
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MAIL ORDER MUSIC SUPPLY HOUSE 
1710-1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC 


An album of music is always acceptable, and the compilations for various classifications 
listed below are the best to be obtained at their respective prices. 


Prices enables one to secure ideal gifts for music lovers at nominal prices. 


FOR THE PIANIST. 

Advanced Study Pieces............ 
American Composers’ Album....... 
Album of Descriptive Pieces....... 
Aibum of Favorite Pieces by Bach.. 
Beethoven Selected Sonatas ....... 
Selections from Piano Works by 

S40 a ea ek ee es 
Favorite Compositions by Carl Bohm 
Celebrated Compositions by Famous 

Composers 
Celebrated Pieces in Easier Ar- 

rangements—Grade 4 
Album of Selected Compositions by 

Bear eer yore let toe 2h Pe 
Lighter Compositions by Chopin.... 
Etudes—Op. 10 and 25—Chop.in...... 
Polonaises—Chopin 
Preludes—Chopin .....ccccvcccscene 
Nocturnes—Chopin ......eeeeeeecees 
Waltzes—Chopin ...ccrsvccscccvvece 
Compositions for the Pianoforte by 

Woman Composers 
Crown Collection—Elementary Teach- 

ing Pieces 
Famous Compositions by Chaminade. 
Concert Album, Volume I, Classical... 
Concert Album, Volume II, Popular.. 
Album of Favorite Compositions by 

PMROLIAGRR ius kev caake wecceates 
Easy Engelmann Album............ 
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Favorite Compositions by Godard... 
Album of Miscellaneous Compositions 
by Grieg 
Album of Selected Compositions by 
UNOS kis Gwe Cade pcdnnaee Oh kigmenas 
PEON, SE OMNE .'s\. 5 v's bwatesand waking Gx 
Haydn’s Sonatas; 2 volumes, each... 
Album of Pianoforte Pieces—J/eins. 
Hungarian Melodies—Hartmann ..... 
Mississippi River Scenes—Kern..... 
Left-Hand Recreation Album...... 
NE MAM UNUEMER 0 dh v4: 0 Wray ehans ila Natal otek 
Consolations and Love Dreams by 
REGS gw ids iasind 6 4aa cae 
Concert Album—Liszt ........:..... 
Album of Wagner Opera Transcrip- 
a. Bh SR re ie ie 
Little Home Player............... 


SUITABLE FOR GIFTS TO THE CHILD MUSIC STUDENT 


Games and Puzzles for the Musical— 
EN eee arin ore ee een ee 
Music Playlets for Young People— 
Cooke 
Imaginary Biographical Letters from 
Great Masters—Cox & Chapin..... 
Petite Library, Life and works of 
Great Masters—Franc's. 
(Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, Haydn, 
Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Wagner 
and Weber.) 
The Set, complete in 9 volumes, boxed. 
The Same, separate volumes.......... 
This set consists of miniature vol- 
umes of extremely well written and 
pleasing , biographies. 
Child’s Own Book of Great Musi- 
cians—Tapper. 
(Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Schubert, 
Schumann, Liszt, Verdi and Wagner.) 
Each Biography a separate booklet; 
BOE c3A o's RWC AR ARES Oe eho hee 
Fascinating and very appealing to 
. the juvenile. By doing a little pasting 
and binding, the child practically 
makes the book. 
First Studies in Music Biography— 
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Composers—Tapper .......+++..45 
Children’s Rhymes from A to Z— 
SEENGORE 2 ie 2 is hee echinacea ens 
Little Piano Numbers. One titled 

for each letter of the alphabet. 
Children’s Songs and Games—Green- 
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Melodies of the Past—Greenwald.... 
Familiar themes with easy varia- 
tions. 
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What They Do in Wondertown— 
FL SUE TEE ee Re ee Fer eee 
A story, portrayed musically, of an 
imaginary trip through Wondertown. 
Merry Rhymes for Childhood Times 
SPNDOE <<. aed bie e Sie US CORES ae 


Musical Thoughts for Little Tots—_ 


BOE 40500 6 Det ae RE UR PL te 
Each of the above two books by 
Bugbee are interesting little volumes 
of piano pieces, with words, for 
children. 
New Rhymes ard Tunes for Little 
Pianists—Cramm .........cece005 
Pleasant Pastimes for Young Play- 
OER UIA 5 0016 ol es Fas. RS 
Sunny Day Songs—Cramm......... 
The three works above are success- 
ful little volumes for young pianists. 
Old Rhymes with New Tunes— 
FOIE 5 Co ERED CLS eens e 
Musical Picture Book—Hudson...... 
Musical Poems for the Children— 
PE IOIE ios) 65% oo Wks 6 ORE, Ul Bhs us kt 
Songs and Dances 
Lands—Paloverde .......cececccees 
Toy Shop Sketches—Rogers......... 
Tone Stories for Boys and Girls— 
POS hi HA EGY eslio dhe ye 
Pictures from Fairyland—Slater.... 
Pictures from Holidayland—Slater. . 
Pictures from Storyland—Slater.... 
og Air vig Tunes for Little Players— 
Smit ; 


A cute little piano suite. 
Well-Known Fables Set to Music— 
Spaulding 


Master Pieces; from Great Composers. 
Standard Concert Etudes; Difficult 
Mendelssohn Songs Without Words. 
Modern Dance Album 
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Parlor and School Marches......... 
Piano Player’s Repertoire.......... 
Popular Parlor Album............. 
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FOUR HANDS. 
Hungarian Dances. Vol. 1—Brahms.. 


Childhood Days. (Teacher and Pupil. 
Concert Duets aS eee 2 nen ne — 


Spaulding. 
Nursery Tales Retold—Spaulding... 
Spaulding... 
Ibum..... 
Two Pianists. Grade 4; Brilliant... . 
Two Students. Grade 4; Popular.... 
Very First Duet Book 
Musical Zoo. Teacher and Pupil 
Young Duet Players................ 


FOR THE SINGER 


Artistic Vocal Album for High Voice 


Artistic Vocal Album for Low Voice. 
Celebrated Recital Songs—Bispham. 
Church and Home ‘Collection of 
Sacred Songs (High) 
Church and Home 
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Singer’s Repertoire; 36 NOY), 
Songs from the Yellowstone — 
Lieurance 


Standard Song Treasury; 48 § 5 oh 
Standard Vocalist; 50 Benue: Pini oi 
Studio Song Album................ 


FOR THE VIOLINIST 
Album of Favorite First Position 
OE Pith ae te Care sec bb Leet 
Operatic Selections—/'ranklin 
Selected Classics—Franklin 
Society Dance Journal 
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FOR THE ORGANIST 
American Organist; Cloth Bound.... 
The Organ Player; Cloth Bound..... 
Organ Repertoire; Cloth Bound...... 
Organ Melodies; Flexible Cloth...... 
The Standard Organist; 43 Pieces... . 
The New Organist; Cloth Bound..... 
ar oo Dasa Chorus Conducting— 
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Music Rolls and Satchels, Musical Calendars, Musical Pictures, Placques, Musical Games and other Gift Suggestions for Music 
Lovers; also Descriptions of a Few of the Most Popular of the Above Works may be found on other pages. 
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of Shanghai. In Canada, $2.25 per year. 
countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
press money orders, bank check ordraft, or registered letter. 
United States postage stamps are always received for cash. 
Money sent in letters is dangerous, and we are not responsible 


for ita safe arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of its readers. 
Therefore, the pub- 
‘|| lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
up period. Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


do not wish to miss an issue. 


Chicago is about to celebrate the 
Semi-Centennial of its great. fire. 
There will be a Festival Play in a stadium 
seating 20,000 people, with a chorus of 500 
and an orchestra of sixty. A prize of $100 
has been offered for the best words, and 
a similar prize for the best music of a 
Chicago song to help in celebrating the 
event. Send your manuscripts to the Chi- 
eago Association of Commerce. 


, Salzburg, that dream-like little city 
nestling at the foot of the Austrian Alps, 
is now planning a huge festival theatre 
scheme which provides for a very large 
auditorium, a smaller sized auditorium, and 
a rehearsal hall, together with a beautiful 
_ open-air theatre all connected in one group. 
‘There, in Mozart’s birthplace, one may, in 
a few years, see his works produced on an 
artistic scale never heretofore attempted. 


The Beggzars-Opera, first produced 
in London in 1728, will be seen in Amer- 
ica this year. The revival in London dur- 
ing the past two years has been a_ great 
success. It was said to have been George 
Washington’s favorite play. 


A Collapsible Bass Drum is one of 
the latest wrinkles advertised in the band 
Ahoy for a collapsible grand piano 
that we can all carry around in a hand 
bag! 


Feoder Chalipine, the “Caruso of 
the Basses” and the idol of the Russian 
people, is to make a sixty-day tour of the 
United States. One of the governmental 
stipulations in admitting him to this coun- 
try is that he is to avoid Bolshevik propa- 
ganda of all kinds. Why should our gov- 
ernment be obliged to draw such a line? 


. “Whilst we are feeding thousands of starv- 


ing children in Russia they are holding 
revolutionary conventions to convert the 
world into believing that government such 
as ours should be overthrown, in order that 
one such as they have produced may flour- 
ish. However there will be great eagerness 
to hear the great Russian Basso, whose 
power over the people was so great that 
‘the government had to bow to his whims, 
‘It is given out that Chalipine is not a 
Bolshevist. 


Chopin’s oldest pupil is still living 
in Paris. His name is Peru and it is said 
that he has virtually existed in poverty 
during the last few years. He is 91 years 
of age. 

About fifty years ago the United 
States bought Alaska for $7,200,000, 
less than the price of a modern battleship. 
It was thought to be a hopelessly frigid 
land where few civilized men could survive. 
This year Alaska has had a complete tour 
of a modern Chautauqua and it is said that 
the most advanced music was everywhere 
received with great favor. 


The Chicago Madrigal Club has 
awarded its one-hundred-dollar W. W. Kim- 
ball Co. prize to Mr. Adolf Weidig for his 
setting of the poem Sing Again, My Heart. 
The judges were Walter Spry, Mr. John W. 
‘Norton and Mr. D. A. Clippinger. 


The Caruso American Memorial 
Foundation has been founded under the 
direction of Dr. Antonio Stella, temporary 
Chairman. His address is 214 East 16th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Wilfred Laurier, director of the 
“Buddies Band,” announces two prizes 
of $200 each for the best composition writ- 
ten for Military Band. One is to be for 
musicians of American birth who have re- 
ceived their entire training in America, the 
other is for bandmasters of bands in the 
Regular U. 8. Army. Addressed compositions 
in sealed packages identified by a motto to 
William Laurier, corner of Seventh Avenue 
and Bleventh Street, New York City. 


The Coolidge Prize of $1,000 for 
the best chamber music composition 
“was won this year by H. Waldo Warner, 
viola player of the London String Quartette, 
for a trio for strings and piano. Next in 


_. honorable mention was another English com- 


“poser, Rebecca Clarke, a.viola player. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in United 
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Philippines, Panama, Guam, Tutuila, and the City 
All orthe 


Hawaii, 
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Naples plans to name the street 
in which Caruso was born “Via Caruso.” 

Galli Curci will add Madame But- 
tefly to her roles this year. Recently she 
has been in conference with John Luther 
Long, author of the story and play, and his 
collaborator David Belasco. 


Los Angeles is to have a stadium 
to seat 75,000, costing $800,000. 


Cleveland, Ohio, is to have a new 


studio building known as the Fine Arts 


Building. 


In Pasadena, California, the Music 
and Art Association has created a Com- 
poser’s Fellowship carrying with it an hon- 
orarium of $2000. Its purpose ‘is to give 
the same sort of aid to music that the 
sciences receive through the endowment of 
research work. The sole requirement is that 
the fellowship holder shall devote at least 
half of his time to musical composition. 
Arthur Farwell has been chosen as the first 
person to receive the fellowship. In the 
announcement put out by the Pasadena 
Chamber of Commerce is the following inter- 


“As compared with science, music stands 
at a great disadvantage. In spite of its 
universal appeal to the public, but little 
provision has been made for the endowment 
of musical composition. In _ science, such 
great foundations as the Carnegie Institute 
of Washington and the Rockefeller Medical 
Institute, each endowed with more than 
$20,000,000, permit many original investi- 
gators to devote their entire time, unham- 
pered by any other duties, to the produc- 
tion of new knowledge. A similar fellow- 
ship was created at the Western College for 
Women.”’—Hdgar Stillman Kelly. 
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~The World of Music 


Englebert Humperdinck died Sep- 
tember 28, in Germany, Humperdinck 
was born near Bonn, Germany, September 
1, 1854. He was a student of Ferdinand 
Hiller at the Cologne Conservatory, and won 
the Mozart Stipend which enabled him to 
study in Munich under Lachner and Rhein- 
berger. Later he won the Mendelssohn 
prize, in 1879, enabling him to go to Italy. 
There, he met Richard Wagner, and Wag- 
ner’s influence thereafter had a great influ- 
ence upon his life. At Bayreuth he assisted 
Wagner in the production of Parsifal in 
1881. In the same year he won the Meyer- 
beer prize (7600 marks), and visited France 
and Italy. He prepared the score of Parsifal 
for publication- and also became the teacher 
of Wagner’s son, Siegfried. From 1885 to 
1887 he was teacher of composition at the 
Barcelona Conservatory, Spain. Later he 
taught at Cologne, and at the Hoch Con- 
servatorium in Frankfurt. For a time he 
was the music critic of the Frankfurter Zei- 


tung. In 1893 his masterpiece Hansel and 
Gretel was produced at Weimar. This great 
work of gnius, founded upon the folk 


tunes of Germany, made an instant success, 
and is still in the repertoire of leading 
opera houses the world over. Since then 
he has written music for some ten dramatic 
pieces, only one of which has attracted 
wide attention (Koenigskinder). Since 1900 
he has been the director of the Akademische 
Meisterschule in Berlin. In 1908 he visited. 
New York to attend the performances of 
Koenigskinder. He was received with great 
enthusiasm. No composer of his generation 
possessed greater technique in composition. 
Humperdinck’s health was never robust, 
and his output was accordingly limited. 
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Nuthin’ but You (Vocal) ...J. LD. Pease 
Keeping Time A. Geibel 
There is a Road that Lovers Know 


(Vocal) R. 8S. Stoughton 
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RENEWAL.—No receipt is sent for renewals. On 
the wrapper of the next issue sent you will be 
printed the date on which your subscription is paid 
up, which serves as a receipt for your subscription. 


Liberal premiums and cash deductions are allowed for 


obtaining subscripticns. 


MANUSCRIPTS.—Manuscripts should be addressed to 
THE ETUDE. Write on one side of the sheet only. 
tributions on music-teaching and music-stud 
Although every poosible care is taken the pu 
responsible for manuscripts or photographs either while in 
their possession or in transit. 
be returned, 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. - 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the Ist 
of the month preceding date of issue to insure insertion in the 
following issue. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, 


Con- 
are solicited, 
are not 


Unavailable manuscripts will 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Charles D. Isaacson, for years con- 
nected with the New York Globe in 
the management of newspaper concerts, has 
severed his connections with the Globe, and 
will continue his work under the auspices of 
the New York Mail. 


The Coast to Coast tour of the 
Sousa Band was interrupted for a few 
weeks owing to an go peni sustained by Lien- 
tenant Commander Sousa when riding one 
of his spirited horses. The horse stumbled 
and fell on a rocky road near Philadelphia. 
the famous 
composer-bandmaster had sustained very 
grave injuries, but rapid recuperation and 
further examinations with X-Ray proved 
favorable. Upon his reeovery, Lieutenant 
Sousa’s friends (mainly those in the vicin- 
ity of Philadelphia) presented him with 
an album congratulating him upon his very 
narrow escape and his rapid recuperation. 
The book, possibly one of the most unusual 
autograph tributes ever presented, included 
individual leaves with greetings from War- 
ren G. Harding, Hon. William’ C. Sproul, 
Hoy. J. Hampton Moore, Hon. James M. 
Beck, Edward W. Bok, W. L. Coghill, Patrick 
Conway, Russell H. Conwell, Charles M. 
Courboin, Walter Damrosch, Hon. Henry van 
Dyke, A. L. Erlanger, Walter F. Fischer, 
Sam Fox, Dr. John L. Haney, Ruth Lloyd 
Kinney, Joseph Krauskopf, Leonard Liebling, 
John Luther Long, Hon. Roland . Morris, 
Arthur Nevin, Dr. Josiah Penniman, Theo- 
dore Presser, J. Howard Reber, Bishop 
Philip M. Rhinelander, Dr. Thadeus Rich, 
Felix Schelling, Henri Seott, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, Josef Stransky, Charles Z. Tryon, 
John Wanamaker, General L. W. T. Waller, 
Owen Wister, J. Fred Zimmerman, Chas. H. 
Schwab, T. E. Mitten, Percy Grainger, P. L. 
V. Key, Leonard Liebling, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Wassili Leps, BH. T. Stotesbury, and many 


‘others. 


& 
Moszkowski’s illness which has 
now lasted for two years, is, accord- 
ing to the New York Herald, of a very pe- 
culiar nature. He is subject to choking 
spells which prevent him from taking regu- 
lar nourishment. His condition does not 
permit of an operation to remove the 

cause. | 


The National Musical Instrument of 
Thibet, (the “Forbidden Land’ opened up 
to the world only a few years ago by Young- 
husband) is the bagpipe. The country, situ- 
ated beyond the northern mountain borders 
of India, is largely Mongolian in character, 
and is possibly the most primative of civili- 
zations of its kind. Aceording to the Geo- 
graphic Magazine a piper in the Indian 
Army who accompanied Younghusband, so 
inspired the natives that the royal musician 
of Thibet now plays “The Campbells are 
Coming’ and “The Drunken Piper’ in a 
way that would give paroxysms of joy tu 
anyone whose name begins with Mac. . 


David Seull Bispham, generally ac- 
knowledged as the greatest of singers of 


- American birth died in New York October 


2d of an intestinal malady. Bispham was 
born in Philadelphia, January 5th, 1857, of 
Quaker ancestry. His early musical efforts 
were severely combatted by his family. 
After graduation from Haverford College he 
sang in many Philadelphia Choirs, later 
going abroad to study with Vannucini, Lam- 
perti, Shakespeare and Randegger. His pro- 
fessional debut was made in London in 1891. 
He then became connected with the Covent 
Garden Opera House and the Metropolitan 
Overa Company of New York, becoming one 
of the very greatest artists of his time. His 
Wagnerian roles were superb. Retiring from 
the operatic stage he entered the concert 
and oratorio field, making new _ successes 
everywhere and doing a work of greatest 
value for the English tongue. His recita- 
tions can only be described as thrilling. 
Haverford College conferred upon him the 
degree of L.L.D.. His repertoire consisted 
of 50 operatic roles, 150 oratorios and over 
1,500 songs. 
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MUSIC and MUSICIANS 


with the AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT 


SIX LARGE VOLUMES, BOUND IN CLOTH, STAMPED IN GOLD 


A Splendid Gift for a Musician. 


science, theory, history, biography, musical terms, 
period of sixteen years 184 musical specialists worked on this musical encyclopedia. 


Specially Priced, $20.00 


This greatest of all musical works embraces every branch of musical Lidtiverten. musical 


Over a 


aesthetics and musical industries. 
The first 


five volumes contain 4,000 pages, and the treatment of every subject is most complete. 
THE NEW AMERICAN SUPPLEMENT (the sixth volume) is an indispensable record of 


American musical institutions, personages and achievement. 


There are over 1,000 items in the 


index, and in itself this volume is a needed work for every music library. 


Buy Yourself a Set on Easy Terms 


$4.00 will bring this set to you and the balance may be paid in monthly installments of $2.00. 


a most interesting character. 


makes a very desirable gift. 


Standard History of Music 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Holiday Cash Price, $1.00, postpaid 


A History That Has Pleased Thousands 


Music lovers are here furnished interesting reading, and the music student is 
supplied with forty story lessons in music lore. 
Bound in red cloth, and stamped with gold, 
two hundred and fifty page book, containing one hundred and fifty illustrations, 


Regular Price, $1.50 


The illustrations alone are of 
this 


Pronouncing Dictionary of Musical Terms 


By H. A. CLARKE 


Regular Price, $1.25 


Holiday Cash Price, 85 cents 


No musician’s library is complete without this first-class, up-to-date work. 


A clear and exact 


definition of all musical terms, the pronunciation of all foreign musical’ words, the names, with 
pronunciation, of all the most ‘prominent musicians of the last two centuries, with dates of birth 


and death and their nationality are among the aepie important features in this book. 


stantially bound in red cloth. 


Sub- 


Pocket Dictionary of Musical Terms 


By H. A. CLARKE 


Regular Price, 30 cents 


Holiday Cash Price, 20 cents 


A convenient pocket- size reference book. 


Gives all the musical terms necessary for the 


average musician to understand. An ideal gift for teachers to present to pupils. 


The Petite Library 


Regular Price: Cisth 35 cents each, Complete $2 59 
Holiday Price: Cloth, 20 cents each, "Complete $1.70 


Extremely readable little volumes of biogra- 


phies. There are nine volumes, one each on 
Handel, Haydn, Weber Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Liszt, Wagner and Mozart. 


The size (24x34) makes the books unusually 
handy. Complete sets are boxed. 


Masters and Their Music 
By W. S. B. Mathews Regular Price $2.00 


Holiday Cash Price $1.35, postpaid. 


A work designed as an introduction to 
music as literature. 


Richard Wagner—His Life and Works 


By A. Jullien Regular Price $2.25 
Holiday Cash Price $1.50, postpaid 
Copiously illustrated and beautifully bound. 


Pictures from Lives of Great Composers 
By Thomas Tapper Regular Price $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price $ 1.00, pestpaid 

An ideal book of musical biographies for a 
child. 


Master Lessons in Pianoforte Playing 
Regular Price $1.25 
Holiday Cash Price 8&5 cents, postpaid 


A series of lessons in the form of ‘‘Letters 
From a Musician to His Nephew,” giving the 
essentials in artistic pianoforte playing. 


Imaginary Biographical Letters from 


Great Masters 
and Alice Chapin 
Recular Price $1.50 


Holiday Cash Price $1.00, postpaid 


A fascinating little book of imaginary let- 


ters, addressed to our little musical friends. 


Business Manual for Teachers 
By Geo. Cc. Bender ; Regular Price $1.25 
Holiday Cash Price 85 cents, postpaid 


Tells the teacher how to make the most of 
his talents through good business system. 


Chats with Music Students 
By Thomas Tapper Regular Price $1,75 
Holiday Cash Price $ 1.20, postpaid 
Those who make music a life work will find 
in this work many hints and benefits that 
pertain to their own daily lives as musicians. 


Complete History of Music 
By W. J. Baltzell Regular Price $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price $1.35, pestoaid 
Contributions from leading American writers 
help in making this one of the best text-books 
on the subject from the earliest time to the 
present. A large volume, well bound in cloth. 


Well-known Piano Solos and How to 
Play Them 


By Chas. H. Wilkinson Recular Price $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price $1.35, pestpzid 

These discussions are short and to the point, 

being extremely logical throughout. Pianists 

can hardly afford to be without this valuable 

book. A wide range of composers is covered. 


Education of the Music Teacher 
By Thomas Tapper Regular Price $1 75 
Holiday Cash Price $1.20, pestnaid 


A volume of 224 pages, that tells what 
a teacher must know to achieve success. 


Musical Sketches 
By Elise Polko Recular Price $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price $1.00, pestpzid 


This volume offers enjoyable reading to all 
interested in music. 


Chirty-Chirn Annual fnliday 


_ SPECIAL HOLIDAY CASH PRICES—THIS 


Many Suggestions for the Teacher, Student and Lover 
None of These Publications Will be Sent ‘‘On Sale”’ 
at These Special Holiday Prices 


By JOSEF HOFMANN 


THE ETUDE 


PIANO PLAYING WITH PIANO 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Regular Price, $2.00 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.35 


A Great Virtuoso’s Guide to Modern 
Pianoforte Playing 


A work of momentous interest to every student and teacher of the piano 
by one of the greatest pianists of the age. 
fifty questions answered, bearing on the vital points in piano playing and 
on music generally, in addition to almost a ‘hundred pages of essays, 
information, and told in a very direct, simple and impressive manner. 


There are two hundred and 


replete with valuable 
This is a book that we 


can recommend very highly to piano teachers, because we feel that it will give them more 
power in their work and make their life’s work more interesting. 


Albums of Pieces for Beginning Pianists 


UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 centa 


A little piano suite by Mildred Weston, A 
delightful gift to little pianists, since the book 
and titles are quite ‘‘Christmassy.” 


STANDARD FIRST PIECES 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 49 c-nts 
Seventy-two easy pieces, full of melody. 
BIRTHDAY JEWELS 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


An interesting collection for juveniles by 
Geo. L. Spaulding. These pretty pieces are 
titled and have verses for the various birth- 
stones. 


STANDARD ELEMENTARY ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Collection of 82 easy pieces. 
YOUNG PLAYERS’ ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


No earlier grade student should be without 
the 70 melodious numbers in this album. 


SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS 


By Geo. L. Spaulding 
Regular Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 


Twenty-seven famous melodies in easy ar- 
rangements. [Excellent for the child pianist. 


Albums for Pianists 


PIANO PLAYERS’ REPERTOIRE 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
_ Ideal for the many needs of average pian- 
ists. 


STANDARD PARLOR ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 49 ccnts 
Forty-one entertaining pieces in this album, 


STANDARD AMERICAN ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Meritorious upper medium grade numbers. 


STANDARD OPERA ALBUM 


Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 4) cents 


Melodies from the great operas arranged in 
the best manner; of intermediate difficulty. 


ALBUM OF DESCRIPTIVE PIECES 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 
Characteristic piano pieces, depicting | mu- 
sically various moods, scenes and impressions. 
AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ ALBUM 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 


Excellent numbers, by representative: Ameri- 
can composers. A credit to American music. 


of Average Ability 


POPULAR RECITAL REPERTOIRE 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Such pieces as Dvorak’s “Humoresque” and 
Schutt’s “A La Bien Aimee.” 
STANDAKD BRILLIANT ALBUM 
Regu'ar Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Twenty-seven pieces of a showy nature. 


SUNDAY PIANO MUSIC 
Regular Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 
Dignified music for all Sunday playing. 
CELEBRATED PIECES IN EASIER 
ARRANGEMENTS 
Regular Price $1.00 Hcliday Cash Price 50 cents 


28 celebrated compositions brought within 
reach of the average pianist. 


POPULAR HOME COLLECTION 


Regular Price 75 cents 
Forty-six medium grade pieces for the piano. 


STANDARD STUDENTS’ CLASSIC ALBUM 
Regu'ar Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Prics 40 cents 

The very best composers, classical and mod- 
ern, are represented in this album. 


MODERN DRAWING ROOM PIECES 

Regular Price $1.25 

A popular album and of a wide appeal to 
pianists. 


Albums to Please Proficient Pianists 


MASTERPIECES FOR THE PIANCFORTE 
Regular Price $1.50 Holiday Cash Price 75 cents 
Real masterpieces by great composers. 


CELEBRATED COMPOSITICNS BY 


FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
Regular Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 
Compositions every good pianist delights in. 


ADVANCED STUDY PIECES 
Regu'ar Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 
Upper medium grade pieces of musical merit. 


STANDARD ADVANCED ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Classic and modern compositions. 


RACHMANINOFF ALBUM 
Holiday Cash Price 45 cents 


, This composer’s works appeal to good pian- 
sts. 


Regular Price 75 cents 


BEETHOVEN SELECTED SONATAS 
Regular Price $2.50 Holiday Cach Price $1.50 


A real gift for pianists. The 14 best sona- 
tas. 


RUSSIAN ALBUM 
Regular Price $1.00 


Enjoyable numbers by Russian composers. 
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THE ETUDE 


OFFER POSITIVELY EXPIRES JAN. 1, 1922 


of Music. Shop Early by Mail — Save Time and Money 


Send All Orders for These ‘‘Holiday Offers’’ to 
Theo. Presser Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians 


By THOMAS TAPPER 


Holiday Cash Price, 12 cents each, postpaid 
A Unique Series of Biographies for Children 


BACH HANDEL MENDELSSOHN SCHUMANN 
BEETHOVEN HAYDN MOZART VERDI 
CHOPIN LISZT SCHUBERT WAGNER 


These clever biographies are designed to instruct and at the same 
combination of play and 
A sheet of pictures .describing various scenes, 
prominent in the lives of the great masters is ph ar, with each book. 
out these 


time amuse the children through a 


After reading the stories the child cuts 


Regular Price 20 cents each 


CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF 
GREAT MUSICIANS 


study. 


characters and events 


pictures and 


pastes them in the spaces designated; then, on the blank pages provided at the back of the 


' book, proceeds to write a short composition based on the knowledge acquired. | 
outside cover, a silk cord and a needle are supplied with each booklet in this series, | 
iven and when completed the child can point with 


but explicit directions for binding are 


An. artistic 
Simple 


pride to a book most aptly named: The Child’s Own Book of Great Musicians. 


Albums for the Singer 


CELEBRATED RECITAL SONGS 
Compiled by David Bispham 
Regular Price $2.00 Holiday Cash Price $1.00 
The most notable collection of songs, ancient 
and modern, made in recent years. Forty-four 
songs personally edited by David Bispham. 
Ea eT 2 a choeceeatieiahieenitanintesbeatibiemnndammsbatadicundiets 


SINGERS’ REPERTOIRE 
Regu'ar Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
An album worthy of being in the library of 
any singer. 36 songs in medium voice. 


SONGS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN 


By Thurlow Lieurance 
Regular Price $1.50 Holiday Cash Price 75 cents 
These songs are, without doubt, the best 
that have been harmonized from original In- 
dian themes. The individuality and beauty 
' of these songs make this an idea) gift. 


STANDARD SONG TREASURY 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


Forty-eight selected songs, for medium voice, 
suitable for church, home and concert. 


ARTISTIC VOCAL ALBUM 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 


A high and low voice volume of this title 
may be had. Be sure to mention which is de- 
sired when ordering. The numbers are of a 
type and excellence that will please. 


THE STANDARD VOCALIST 
Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


Fifty sacred and secular songs of average 
compass for every possible purpose, 


Regular Price 75 cents 


Albums for the Violinist 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE FIRST POSITION 


PIECES FOR VIOLIN 
Reguiar Price $1.00 Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 


One of the best albums ever made for vio- 
linists in the first stages. 


OPERATIC SELECTIONS 


for Violin and Piano 
Regular Price 90 cents Holiday Cash Price 45 cents 


The best melodies from the standard operas. 


THE STANDARD VIOLINIST 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


Thirty-two selections for all possible occa- 
sions met by the average player. 


SELECTED CLASSICS 
for Violin and Piano 
Regular Price 90 cents Holiday Cash Price 45 cents 


Practical and effective arrangements from 
the works of the great masters. 


FAVORITE OLD TIME TUNES 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents 


A volume that makes an ideal gift for the 
violinist. Contains those numbers that awaken 
memories, as well as old ‘jigs and hornpipes 
that enliven many an occasion and furnish 
recreation to the player. 


Regular Price 1.00 


Albums for the Organist 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
Regular Price $2.00 Holiday Cash Price $1.20 


A cloth-bound collection, of unusual worth. 


THE ORGAN PLAYER 
Regular Price $2.00 Holiday Cash Price $1.20 


One of the best pipe-organ collections ob- 
tainable, cloth bound. 


3 ORGAN REPERTOIRE 
Regular Price $2.00 Holiday Cash Price $1.20 


A companion pipe-organ volume to Organ 
Player. Cloth bound. 


ORGANIST’S OFFERING 
Regular Price $1.50 Holiday Cash Price 90 cents 


Fresh, new material for use in church, reci- 
tal or motion picture playing. This is a very 
recent volume. 


THE STANDARD ORGANIST ; 
Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


In this album there are forty-three moderate 
length compositions suitable for all purposes 


Regular Price 75 cents 


Four-Hand Piano Albums 


OPERATIC FOUR-HAND ALBUM 


Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Melodies from operas for piano duet. 


STANDARD DUET PLAYERS’ ALBUM 
Regular Price 75 cents Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 
Medium grade four-hand pieces. 


CONCERT DUETS / 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 
Excellent piano duets of a good character. 


MUSIC LOVERS’ DUET BOOK 
Holiday Cash Price 40 cents 


Medium grade duets, excellent for diversion. 


Regular Price 75 cents 


TWO PIANISTS 
Regular Price $1.25 Holiday Cash Price 65 cents 


Brilliant and popular duets for the piano, 
grade four. 


MUSIC ROLLS and SATCHELS, MUSICAL CALENDARS, 
MUSICAL PICTURES, MUSICAL GAMES and Other Gift 


Suggestions for Music Lovers will be Found on Next Page 


_ school orchestras. 


CARUSO SCHUMANN-HEINK 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Holiday Cash Price $1.50 Postpaid 


A_ notable work in which the advice of most of the great singers of the last twenty-five years 


The book is handsmely illustrated with full page portraits of the 
great singers who have made this work possible. 


1S given ina practical manner, 


interested. in vocal art. 


Choir and Choris Conducting—Latest Edition ! 


By F. W. WODELL 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.35 postpaid 


A complete manual of information on the or 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.50 postpaid 
Study Conferences with Foremost Virtuosos 


_ A most admirable gift for the music lover, the student or the teacher 
interested in the piano. Paderewski, Samaroff, Hutcheson, Jonas, Grainger, 
Ganz, Hambourg and other virtuosos have supplied conferences that make 
this work the most complete compendium .of authoritative advice on the 


subject. Handsomely bound and illustrated. 


Stories of Standard Teaching Pieces 


By EDW. BAXTER PERRY 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.35 postpaid 


, Gives the Romance, Anecdote and Educational information that adds zest to the pupil’s lesson. 
The surest way to awaken the interest of the student is to place in his possession a copy of this 
work, which describes the “inner meaning” of the pieces he plays. 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 


By EDW. BAXTER PERRY 


Holiday Cash Price, $1.35 postpaid 


A work that is a poetic, dramatic and historical analysis or description of some of the greatest 
1p These descriptions add much to the pleasure obtained by 
the concert goer and musician in hearing and rendering such works. 


and best-known piano compositions. 


Mistakes and Disputed Points in Music 
By L. C. Elson Regular Price $1.50 
Holiday Cash Price $1.00, postpaid 


Many teachers and _ students are woe- 
fully misinformed on a hundred and one dif- 
ferent things that are here carefully explained. 


Gallery of Musical Celebrities 
Regular Price: Paper Bound, 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


An artistic collection of portraits of seventy- 
two musicians, with short biographies. 


Gallery of Eminent Music’ans 
Regular Price: Paper Bound, 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


Similar to the above-described volume. These 
works are unique in condensation of material 
and beauty of illustration. 


Gallery of Distinguished Musicians 
Regular Price: Paper Bound, 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 50 cents, postpaid 


This work is another volume similar to the 
two described above. These three works make 
a complete source of reference and offer more 
than two hundred biographies and as many 
illustrations. 


Celebrated Pianists, Past and Present 
By A. Ehrlich 
Holiday Cash Price $1.70, pestpaid 

One of the most reliable works on musical 


biogravhy. Illustrated with 150 portraits of 
European and American pianists. 


Music Masters Old and New 
By James Francie Cooke Regular Price $1.25 
Holiday Cash Price 75 cents, postpaid 
An excellent biographical work. Contains 


information about many modern masters not 
to be found elsewhere in English. 
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GALLI-CURCI 


Great Singers on the Art of Singing 


ganization, management, training and conductin 
of choirs and choruses, together with a chapter on the organization of home, community a 


I This interesting and comprehensive volume also contains many useful sug- 
gestions to singers on accent, enunciation, interpretation, phrasing, breathing, etc. 


Great Pianists on the Art of 
Piano Playing 


Reminiscences of a Musician’s Vacation 


Regular Price $2.50 © 


ARRAR BISFHAM 


Regular Price $2.25 


We can think of no better gift for anyone 


Regular Price, $2.00 


Regular Price, $2.25 


_ Regular Price, $2.00 


Regular Price, $2.00 


m Anecdotes of Great Musicians 
y W. F. Gates Regular Price $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price $1.35, postpaid 

One of the most interesting musical hooks 


published. Contains three hundred anecdotes of 
great composers, players and singers. 


Music Life and How to Succeed in it 
By Thomas Tapper Regular Price $1.75 
Holiday Cash Price $1.20, postpaid 


A book of real value to all seriously inter- 
ested in music. 


Abroad 


By L. C. Elson . Regular Price 75 cents 
Holiday Cash Price 60 cents, postpaid 
Europe through the eyes of a musician who 


was always genial and witty, with a keen 
relish for the humorous aspect of things. 
S eenaieennintentionediten estan teed eee 


Life Stories of Great Composers 
By R.A. Streatfield Recular Price $2.00 
Holiday Cash Price $1.35, pestpaid 
Thirty-five biographies of the Great Masters. 
As a book of reference, a book for the library 


and a book for study this will be found ideal. 
Illustrated with full-page portraits. 


The First Violin 


By Jessie Fothergill , Regular Price $1.00 

Holiday Cash Price 70 cents, postpaid 
_This tale is beautifully told and for a mu- 
sical novel is classed in the first rank. This 
romance, entwined with a musician’s life, in- 
terests the young and old alike. 


First Studies in Music Biography 

By Thos. Tapper Recular Price $1.75 
Holiday Cash Price $1.25 postpaid 

For. foundation study in musical history this 
book is the best obtainable. A very appropri- 
ate gift for an ambitious young student. 
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These are very pretty pins aiesdah ys 
or without lettering. Engraving “ss 
desired letters, 25c additional. ~7 
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\C No. 6JF (gold-filled) .......... 
: No. 60S (sterling silver)........ 


G These are very pretty pins with 
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\ or without lettering. Engraving 
(C desired letters, 25¢ additional. 


(C No.4 Breast Pin (sterling silver)....... $0.70 G 
¢ Above may be had either gold or silver finish. Gi 


- No.14 Same (gold or Silver plated)....--. .30 ( 
KC No. 7—Always ‘‘B’’ Natural KC 
(C Sterling silver, gold or silver ie 

; fue ce pus ena y 35 
KC No. 7—Sometimes ‘‘B’’ ») 
KC ee eae errr 35 yy 
G No; 7—Never t‘B’’. Flat). .o.0hoeecis cess .35 “\ 
C No. 7-—Gommplete Seber oleae 1.00 : 

No. 17—Same as No. 7—Gold- apse on gilding ) 
sC metal. Complete. . oo -40 Dy 
«c These clever stilt sical aide bed hinseiaes may ‘ 

be had also as stickpins or cuff buttons. ») 
fC No.'54—-Roman Gold. ....$0.30 Oy y 
(G No. 74—Sillver.....4........ .30 “\ 
(C This lyre design also com-s as fy Ay 
(¢ stickpin in both finishes. Price «30 2 :) 
‘ Violin, Violincello and : D)) 
KG Cornet Stickpins Dy 
«C Send for List of Styles and : 

: Reasonable Prices. D)) 
C yj 
C D)) 
€ » 
; 

‘ y 
{C No. 23 - — Rolled Plate, Mother of Pearl»); 
IG RR ates ate By ne be an aie an le $1.25 : 

Miniature violins and mandolins may be had ») 
KC also as breast pins Sy 
KC fp y 

é 
€«€ Fendants 
‘ ») 
(¢c ys 
: J 

ted \ 

y »)) 
C 5 
€ 5) 
(© No. 20—Rolled Plate .............. een x et 
« Miniature banjos, drums, tambourines . 4), 
ot lyres. harps and mandolins may be had as ai 
\ pendants or charms at various prices. I 
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For Students and Lovers of Music. 
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SPECIAL LOW PRICES HAVE BEEN PLACED ON THFSE ARTICLES AND IT IS ADVISABLE 
NOT TO DELAY ORDERING SINCE THESE PRICES ARE GUARANTEED ONLY UNTIL 
JANUARY I, 1922, ORDER NOW-—AVOID LATE DISAPPOINTMENTS AND SAVE MONEY. 

Send All Orders to THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


PAPEROID WALLETS 


An economical and neat car- 
rier for music. May also be used 
for filing music away. Made of 
durable paperoid and the expand- 
ing sides allow the carrying of a 
large number of pieces. 


Sheet Music Size 
(11% x 14%) 


PAGE QoS iri as peLeks hata Coes bare $0.4 
BE Ne Sele Aes ath CaN aes tiiies bt 3.60 
Demy Size 
(9% x 13) 

ACID A Gates 5 alot waleh'c & sta ap SES | $0.30 
SAE OS. Cs he Ce ee EE Co Xe 2.70 
Octavo Size 
(74x11) 

OE Powe re Oss Oo eae erent 0,25 
Per Dozen... ....- Cult NN ere hs $2.40 


Be dave for 1922 


Holiday Cash Price, 10 cents each 
$1.00 a dozen 


We have made an honest en- 
deavor to make these calen- 
dars more attractive than any 
offered in previous years. They 
are portrait calendars of great 
musicians. The whole calen- 
dar is a combination of artis- 
tic brown tones and the little 
illustration gives an excellent 
idea of how they are made. 


The size is 6144x10 inches. 


METRONOMES 


The metronomes we offer are of the best quality American make, detached door and are fully guaranteed a- 


gainst any defect in manufacture. 


Half Size Music Satchels 


Net 
Seal Grain, Keratol, Moire Lined, Prices 
Bick thy 355 Lasien Kies see eee ise $1.25 
Long Grain Keratol, Moire Lined, double 
handles, Black or Brown. 
Seal Grain, Leather, Silk bined: Black or 
PEs oo oon ee he, Beale» sake E 
Genuine + oz. Cowhide unlined, made in 
smooth or seal grain finish, Black or 
Brox aoe ete PsN ek ear eees 5.00 


COMBINATION SATCHELS 
Carries Music Flat or Folded Once. 
Seal Grain, Keratol Moire Lined, black 


only Sos ed eS Oe NE BOR oe See oe eee ode 
Seal Grain Keratol Moire Lined, closed 
by nickel lock, Black or Brown....-: 1.75 


Long Grain DuPont Fabrikoid, dull or 

polished finish, Black only 
Seal or Long Grain Leather Lined flap 

closed by nickel lock, Black or Brown 4,50 
Seal or Long Grain Leather, silk lined 

Black only — . 
Genuine Cowhide Heavy Leather, Unlined 

Binck or BeOwWars.csias eee. esd .- 7.00 
Seal Grain Leather, Silk Lined turned in 

edges nickel lock and key. Black only.. 9.00 


HANDSOME LITHOGRAPHS 
For home or studio, size 22 x 28. Subjects— 
Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Schumann and Wagner. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 80 cents each, 


postpaid. 
ART ENGRAVINGS 


Sepia art prints, 9% x 12%. Extremely val- 
uable for decorative purposes, either for studio 
or for gifts. The subjects are Gounod, Schu- 
mann, Moszkowski, Grieg and Tschaikowsky. 

SPECIAL HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, set of 
five, 25 cents. 


PRINTS OF GREAT COMPOSERS 


This set includes Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Dvorak, Grieg, Handel, Mendelssohn, Mozart, 
Rubinstein, Schubert, Verdi and Wagner. 5ize, 
9x 12. Set of 12 for 25 cents, 

ere GAMES 

Iloliday Cash Price 
Allegtandoe ii. sis ans 44 a irakale spare See $0.45 
Peet. tik AATSEC 1s den oe ts 8a ee he .45 
Elementaire, Rudiments of Music. ‘ .45 
Great: COMPOSETS. \4.0.4 6.0 ee gored ne cmrns ree 45 
Musical Authors, Musical Biography...---. 645 
Mrrrsical Cai) fe 6'6ci55 ve Gs digi s Rig sep ten .45 
Musical Dominoes .....cccceeccescreeeee. 75 
Wibidal GGCHIS ia ican cheb sera Ree we a eeees es 45 
eT R AID: 2 vii ocean eer a cape pee .45 
Triple: Pt WOTHES conde cht cele ces eee eae .25 


Medallions 


Bach Haydn Schubert 
Beethoven Liszt Schumann @ 
Chopin Mendelssohn Verdi’ 
Handel Mozart Wagner 


Prices here given include transportation. No bell, $4.50; with bell, $5.50 


LLS AND SATCHELS ——— 
MUSIC RO Full Sheet-Music Size Satcheis 


Seal Grain, Keratol Moire Lined. handles _Net 
running all the way around the bag Prices 
Black only . $1.50 

Long Grain DuPont Fabrikoid, Dull or 
Polished double handles and closed by 
strap and buckl_s Black only 

Seal Grain Leather Unlined, double handles 
closed by strap and buckle Black only 

Seal Grain Leather, Silk lined, double han- 
dles, closed by strap and buckle, Black or 
ey ORR al ir Re WEE A I Peay ‘ 

Genuine Cowhide smooth finish brief style, 
two pockets, Black or Brown.,....... 

Genuine Cowhide heavy leather, double 
handles exten ling around the bag, closed 
by strap and buckle made in seal or 
smooth finish, Black or Brown.. 

Cowhide Smooth Finish, reinforced han- 
dle, double pockets. extension lock, 
straps extending all around bag. Brief 
‘yle, Black. of Brown... <9.. 6005 vente 10.00 

Music Rolls 

Seal Grain, Keratol, Black only....... $0.75 

Seal Grain, Leather, Silk Lined, Black only 1.50 

Cowhide heavy leather unlined, Black or 
RY ED ES TY ee ree is mutt ers 


IMPORTED COLORED PORTRAITS 


Beethoven, Liszt, Mozart and Wagner printed after 
the original paintings in 4 colors. Size 12 by 15 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE 25 Cents EACH, 


REWARD CARDS 
A set of 16 portraits of great composers with 
a short biography. 
‘HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 
postpaid. 
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50 cents per set, 


POST CARDS 


Great Composers—Sixteen pictures, printed in 
nine colors, with the composer’s birthplace on 
each card. 40 cents per set. 


CABINET PHOTOGRAPHS 


(American Make.) 


Bach Haydn Rubinstein 
Beethoven Liszt Schubert 
ere Mendelssohn Schumann 

Gluck Mozart Wagner 
Handel Paderewski Weber 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 25 cents each, 
postpaid. 


COMPOSERS IN BAS-RELIEFS 

Wagner, Liszt, Handel, Schubert, Schumann, Bach, 
Beethoven, Mozart, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, 
Tschaikowsky 

These plaques are made of hard plaster, size 444x6% 
inches, with a ring attached for hanging. 
HOLIDAY CASH PRICE, 50 cents each, postpaid 

$5.40 a dozen 


Highly finished photographs 
of the composers named. An 
| attractive ornament for studio 
| or home. Cabinet oval 34X5 


/ with easel back. 


Holiday Cash Price, 35c each 
$3.70 a dozen 


THE ETUDE 


VIOLIN GIFT 
OUTFITS 


Prepared and Specially Priced for Christmas Gifts 


Outfit No. 1 Holiday Price, $15.00 


A good violin for the beginner, either full, 
three-quarter or half size, with bow, case, mute, 
rosin, chin rest, set of Etude violin strings and 
a neat, serviceable case. 


Outfit No. 2 Holiday Price, $20.60 


“Strad” model violin (any size), good tone. 
Outfit includes well balanced bow, neat case, 
mute, chin rest, rosin and set of Etude strings. 


Outfit No. 3 Holiday Price, $25.00 


“Strad” model, excellent tone violin (any 
size), a good bow, serviceable case, mute, chin 
ie rosin, set of Italian strings and shoulder 
pad. 


Outfit No. 4 


A beautiful 
model, very 


Holiday Price, $35.00 


violin, Amati 
fine tone. <A fully lined ebony 
trimmed bow, best chin rest, Etude rosin, 
shoulder pad, ebony mute, set of best tested 
Strings. Beautiful Keratol case, fully lined. 


ebony trimmed, 


Outfit No. 5 Holiday Price, $50.00 


Excellent ‘“Strad’”’ model violin, shaded back, 
full round sweet tone. Fine Pernambuco, 
ebony trimmed, well balanced bow, handsome 
nickel trimmed. leather case, chin rest, mute, 
shoulder pad, best imported rosin, full set im- 
ported tested strings and a pitch pipe. 


Outfit No. 6 Holiday Price, $75.00 
Beautiful toned violin, either one or two 
piece back, fine shaded maple, rich brown 


varnish, fine grain top and an excellent full 
sweet tone. Leather plush lined case, Per- 
nambuco well balanced violin bow, best chin 
rest, shoulder pad, mute, set of tested strings, 
best rosin and a pitch pipe. 


Outfit No. 7 Holiday Price, $100.00 
A beautiful ‘“‘Strad’’ model violin, flamed 
back, fine old close grained spruce top, Mada- 


gascar ebony fingerboard, 
Extra fine workmanship, powerful full round 
sweet tone. An instrument for an artist. Full, 
handsome, plush lined leather case, with padded 
sides; Pernambuco, ebony trimmed well bal- 
anced bow (will supply either heavy or light 
how); set of best strings, best mute, rosin, Poh- 
land shoulder pad, pitch pipe and a perfection 
chin rest. This violin alone is worth the price 
of the entire outfit. It is an instrument of the 
better kind. 


tailpiece and pegs. 


Purchasers of any of the above sets: desiring an instruction 
book will do well to order the ‘‘Bel Canto Method for the 
Violin’? by Mabel Madison Watson, Price $1.25. This is 
positively the most understandable and most elementary 
violin me hod to be had. In ordering with the above sets 
purchasers may obtain the book for 85 cents. 


Photogravure Pictures 
of Musical Art Subjects 


Holiday Cash Price, Postpaid 25 cents 
each. Hand Colored, 75 cents each. 


LIST OF 
SUBJECTS 


Size, 11 in. x 15 in. 


Chopin. 
Liszt. 
Rubinstein. 
Schubert. 
Schumann. 
Harmony. 
Inspiration. 
Child Handel. 
Mozart 
at Salzburg. 

Schubert, The Maid of the Mill. 
Beethoven, The Approaching Storm. 
Franz Liszt, full length portrait. 
Haydn, Crossing the English Channel. 
Schubert in the Home. 

Dawn of a Masterpiece. 

Her First Lesson. 

Vision of Wagner. 15” x 10%”. 
Musical Hall of Fame. 14” x 22”. 


The above photogravures are on heavy paper and make ex- 
cellent subjects for framing. 


Her First Lesson 
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NOVEMBER, 1921 


A Musical Thanksgiving 


There has never been a time during the last ten years 
when American musicians have not had reason for gratitude 
for their blessings. A few have had afflictions and there has 
been some business depression, but never before has there been 
so much to be thankful for. Things are still very black for 
many of our brothers and sisters in Europe. 
droughts have roasted the crops in the fields. Famine, roaring 
like a terrible blast furnace over Russia makes maniacs of mil- 
lions of frenzied people. Here in America we have an abund- 
ance which we may well share with others. Have you done 
anything to help some afflicted musician abroad? There is still 
time and need. What better way could you devise to celebrate 
your own spirit of thankfulness for your blessings? Your 
happiest Thanksgiving will be the one in which you have given 
others much to be thankful for. 

“Though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I am nothing.” 
1 Corinthians, xi, 2 
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The Route to Beauty Land 


Even the most fortunate of us get but a glimpse of the 
greatness, the vastness of the world, the beauty, the learning, 
the wonders of existence. It is like the glimpse one gets from 
the window of a fast moving train. On our rapid journey 
through life from where to where (??? ????), we have so 
very little time to see, hear, feel and think that anyone who 
has a mind above the most mundane things must stop now 
and then to give very serious thought to the best way in which 
to make the journey. 


In music many elect to journey through a land of ugly | 


slums, unpleasant paths, littered with all kinds of rubbish and 
peopled with forlorn faces of despair. They have never been 
fortunate enough to have anyone point out to them the real 
beauty of great music. Others determine to have only the best 
and buy a ticket over the route of musical art. Since at best 
we have only a glimpse, why waste that with musical trash? 
The best is often cheaper in everything but effort. To do 
things well takes effort; and ideals plus effort are the tickets 
for the route to Beauty Land. — : 


Dollars, Dynamite and Dominants 


App another member to our musical administration in 


Washington. Charles B. Dawes, Chairman of the Board of 
the Central Trust Company of Chicago, Brigadier General in 
the U. S. Army (A. E. F.), now organizing the Budget system 
in Washington for the government, makes music his great hobby. 


Fritz Kreisler is playing his Melody in F, having selected the- 


composition with no knowledge of the position or accomplish- 
ments of the composer. General Dawes, who is engaged in the 
noble work of hacking down some of the causes for our stag- 
gering taxes, wanted music for his men when his troops were 
going over seas. The report he received was that no band 
would sail with his men. ‘Send the band at my expense,” was 
the wire that went to Washington, and the band ‘sailed. More 
and more our big men of business are realizing that music is 
one of the things which put inspiration, energy, ambition and 
“pep” into the worker, whether he be the soldier or the office 


Single Copies 25 Cents 
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Souvenir De Moszkowski 


"Last month we explained how many American musicians 
were grasping the opportunity to present a little tribute of es- 
teem to Moritz Moszkowski, now hopelessly ill in Paris and vir- 
tually penniless by reason of the fortunes of war. 

We then had the idea that many, many of our friends 
would be proud to possess, and pessibly frame, a veritable auto- 
graph of the great composer, pianist and teacher. ‘Therefore 
we wrote to his friend Isidor Philipp, of the Paris Conserva- 
toire, and received the following reply: 

(Translation. ) 
Editor of THe Ervupve: 

Your idea is excellent. As soon as I shall have received 
the cards and Moszkowski is capable of making an effort, I will 
send you the signatures. 

Moszkowski is always il; he will never be better, but there 
are certain days that he is not so depressed. At the same time 
he may live a long time and then what will happen if he has 
no means? It is only in America that he can obtain help. I 
have always found Americans ready to act, without egotism. 


During the dreadful war I was able to judge of their altruism. 


As President of the Association of Former Pupils of the Con- 

servatoire, I have seen so much misery relieved by the bounty 

of Americans. We will never be able to thank them sufficiently. 
I. Philipp. 

We then immediately had printed here a number of cards 
bearing the portrait of Moszkowski, leaving a place for his au- 
tograph and sent them at once to Mons. I. Philipp. 

We will be glad to send one of these signed cards to any 
Erupe friend who has already sent, or will hereafter send, 
care of Tur Erupe, a tribute of not less than $1.00. Every 
cent of the fund goes direct to Mons. Philipp and his friends, 
to be devoted exclusively to the care of the great musician. 

In sending contributions to this fund please remember 
that owing to Mr. Moszkowski’s health we cannot absolutely 
guarantee that he will be able to sign cards for all. M. Philipp 
will use his best influence to get as many cards signed as possi- 
ble without interfering with the master’s physical well being. 

The cards will be returned in the order of the receipt of 
the contributions. Those coming first will receive first consid- 
eration. However, in the event of the ultimate inability of 
Moszkowski to sign all the cards, the Editor of THe Erupr 
agrees to personally secure the signature on your card of some 
pianist or singer of distinction, so that you will have a memor- 
able souvenir of your benevolence. We could not of course 
agree to secure the signature of any special artist. The selec- 
tion must remain with us. In all probability Moszkowski will 
be able to sign most of the cards so that you may have a real 
Moszkowski signature. | 

Make checks and money orders out to Tur ErupE and 
write distinctly in your letter that they are for the Moszkowski 
Tribute. 

Mr. Rudolf Ganz, the eminent Swiss Pianist and conduc- 
tor of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, is keeping an accur- 
ate account of all funds sent from America for this fine pur- 
pose. A full statement of the total collected from all sources 
will be printed later. ; 

Very few will miss one dollar and the consciousness of hav- 
ing compensated a great artist who has suffered by the hand 
of fate is worth more than mere moncy. 
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The Open Treasure House 

‘THe late Cardinal Gibbons, who by virtue of his noble 
character, his broad tolerance, his active mind, and his liberal 
views upon public matters, won the admiration of people of all 
sects, gave an interview to the American Magazine last Jan- 
uary which contains a thought that we are everlastingly try- 
ing to bring before our readers; let us quote one paragraph: 

“In a hundred years the world has been transformed from 
illiteracy to literacy. Remember, that reading and writing 
were the exclusive adornments of the well-to-do only a hun- 
dred years ago. It was not common for working men to do 
more than make their marks in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. ‘To-day every boy and girl in civilized nations who 
cares at all for the opportunity may learn; the store houses of 
the world’s thought, as preserved in books, have opened to rich 
and poor alike.” 

In music the treasure-troves have opened as never before. 
There exists to-day a great library of musical books accessable 
to every carnest student, and giving, at a mere fraction of its 
former cost, information leading to musical success. ‘T'wenty- 
five years ago the really worth-while musical books could al- 
most have been counted upon the fingers of both hands. Musi- 
cal magazines systematize musical information and actually 
bring it weekly and monthly to your very doorway. You don’t 
have to move out of your own home,—it is brought to you, as 
it were, on a silver salver. Concerts, recitals, lectures, classes, 
moving pictures, mechanical instruments—to say nothing of 
the wonderful educative value of the talking-machine—have 
thrown open the portals to everyone who has the ambition and 
the initiative to enter. If you can afford to employ a good 
guide—a fine teacher to help you on the way—your progress 
will be quicker, safer, and more delightful. If this 1s absolute- 
ty impossible don’t be afraid to venture in the Eldorado of mu- 
sic. You will have joy unlimited just “exploring around,” 
Remember, that as Cardinal Gibbons says, these store houses 
to-day are open “‘to rich and poor alike.” 


Getting Somewhere 
Here is a piece of constructive work done by the National 
Association of Organists through the activity of its valued 
officer Reginald L. McAll. The following resolution was 
passed by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church at 
their meeting at Winona Lake, Indiana: 

“Whereas the council of the. American Guild of Organists 
and the executive committee of the National Association of Or- 
ganists, representing 3,500 organists, have organized commit- 
tees to bring ministers and organists into closer relations for 
‘the @cod of the cause of religion. 

“Be it resolved that this assembly heartily approves of 
‘this movement and urges members of synods and presbyteries 
to codperate in it in every possible way.” 

‘This is probably the first official action of the kind to he 
passed by the ruling body of a great religious denomination in 
this country and it should prove a great encouragement in the 
efforts that are now being made in this direction. 


Knowing You Don’t Know 
Bexsamin Disraewi, Lord Beaconsfield, Prime Minister of 
England, (1874-1880), one of the keenest Jewish inteliects of 
the last century, had a way of twisting out epigrams that may 
even survive their maker’s memory. One was: | 
“To be conscious that you are ignorant 
is a great step to knowledge.” | 
One of the reasons that many musical folks do not get 
ahead in the world is that they have never taken an. inventory 
of their ignorance. They have assembled a little musical infor- 
mation—enough to raise them to a certain level of accomplish- 
ment——and there they rest. It is always possible to go ahead, 
hut these music lovers are satisfied with their little, and do not 
realize that most of the enjoyment of music is in progress. 
Tur Ervpe is continually trying to point the way ; more than 
that, in its music pages and in its many specifically instructive 
articles it actually furnishes the materials. 'Take the pieces 


some other form of musical art. 


in this issue for instanee. Can you play every one in a way 
that you feel would not be criticized by one of your rivals? 
If not, you have an immediate program of work before you. 
If you feel that you can play them send for the Guide for New 
Teachers on Teaching the Pianoforte, find the place in that 
guide where your level of difficulty is apparent, and starting 
with that grade master the pieces and studies indicated. The 
Guide will be sent with our compliments. You may strike some 
material that will give you a healthy awakening. J 


A Noble Accomplishment 
THIRTY-THREE years ago, Dr. Albert Augustus Stanley 
went from Providence, R. I., to the University of Michigan, to 


- supervise the musical work of the University of Michigan. He 


had been an organist since his early youth. In Europe he 
came under the rigorous training of Paperitz, Reinecke, 
Richter, and Wenzel, becoming Richter’s assistant and organ- 
ist at the Nikolai-Kirche in Leipzig. In 1876 he succeeded Mr. 
Theodore Presser as Professor of Music at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio. In 1888 he became Professor of 
Music at the University of Michigan. In 1893 he took the con- 
ductorship of the May Festivals, which have since made Ann 
Arbor musically famous. Incidentally he found time for the 
composition of orchestral and choral works which form an im- 
portant contribution to American musical scholarship. 

It is as a great educator, however, that he will be remem- 
bered. He brought to the middle west the best music, and the 
best musicians of the world. A mere inventory of his acccom- 
plishments in this connection, such as the following reprinted 
from the Musical Courier, shows what can be accomplished in 


one man’s active career. 

Sixty-six choral works by forty-four composers have been heard in 139 per- 
formances ; 285 symphonies, symphonic poems and overtures by 121 composers 
in 472 programs ; thirty-nine concertos by twenty-eight composers in fifty-seven 
programs ; forty quartets by twenty-three composers in forty-eight programs; 
655 instrumental solos by 197 composers; 963 songs and arias by 176 compos- 
ers; a total of more than 2,000 numbers. Twelve leading orchestras have been 
heard in 178 concerts while twenty conductors have participated; seven string 
quartets, etc., have contributed nineteen programs; sixty-four sopranos, thirty- 
five contraltos, thirty-six tenors and forty-seven baritones and basses have con- 
tributed to 442 programs; thirty-five pianists, twenty-nine violinists, seventeen 
cellists and eleven organists have been heard in a total of 141 programs. 

In addition more that 1,200 programs have been given in the several other — 
series provided by the School in which well nigh the entire field of solo and en- 
semble music has been covered. A conservative estimate of the works performed 
at these concerts would place: the number at nearly 10,000, which brings the 
grand total not far from 12,000. Other figures may be further illuminating, for, 
with equal conservatism, it is easily estimated that the total number of individ- 
uals who have participated in the Choral Union performances reaches the number ° 
of 6,000, and that approximately 600 musicians have profited from membership 
in the Symphony Orchestra, while the whole number of students who have been 
enrolled in the School for special study easily numbers 12,000. The number of 
admissions to the concerts in the. Choral Union and May Festival Series from 


the beginning amounts to fully 1,200,000, which added to the probable number 


(900,000) who have attended the 1,200 concerts given in the several other ser- 
ies brings the grand total admissions to 2,100,000. 


All honor to you Dr. Stanley, and the gratitude of ail 
serious American music lovers for your rich contribution to 
our musical progress. Now in your retirement may you enjoy 
the best that American music ¢an give you. 


Babe Ruth in the Psychological Laboratory 

In a recent issue of Popular Science there appears a des- 
cription of certain tests made in the research laboratory of 
Columbia University under the direction of Albert Johanason, 
M. A., and Joseph Holmes, M. A., in which it was discovered 
by means. of delicate apparatus, that the secrets of the aston- 
ishing records made by Babe Ruth, the great “Home Run hit- 
ter” of the baseball diamond, were due to the marvelous respon- 


siveness of his eyes, his ears, his attention, quickness of percep- 


tion, and intelligence. His general efficiency is rated at 90 
per cent. as compared with the general human average of 60. 

It is an analagous physical and mental efficiency which ac- 
eounts for the fact that some pupils are bound to progress in 
piano playing faster than others. They are born with a re- 
sponsiveness which permits them to comprehend notes quicker 
and to translate them into sounds quicker. As a matter of 
fact only persons so endowed should be trained for the light- 
ning-like reflexes of virtuosoship. The others should take up 
For instance, a fine teacher 
might have none of the nerve and musical efficiency of a Pad- 
erewski or a Bauer, but at the same time he might have gifts 
in the way of teaching which the great pianists never could 
develop. 
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A Meeting with Thomas Edison 


“RECENTLY it was my privilege to spend several hours 
in the company of the great inventor, Thomas A. Edison, 
at his laboratory in Orange, New Jersey. I was anxious 
to gain his opinion in connection with some _ theories 
and experiments which had interested me for a long time. 
In the course of a most interesting conversation it was 
brought to my mind that most people seem to look upon 
tone in relation to.pianoforte playing as something which 
should invariably be as perfect as possible from the 
standpoint of clearness, sweetness, and charm. 

“The artist of to-day, however, realizes that in good 
pianoforte playing quite a different attitude must be 
preserved. It is not a matter of making one beautiful 
tone after another but rather that of employing the most 
convincing means of saying to the audience what the 
composer had to say when he created music. In order 
to do this the pianist’s palette must contain not only all 
manner of musical colors, from the deepest purple to 
the lightest red, but also harsh tones and colorless tones 
in addition. It is the ability to make and employ 
contrasts, which distinguishes the great from the medio- 
cre artist, no matter what his medium be, paint and can- 
vass, stone, bricks and plaster, or a beautiful garden 
in which he induces nature to pour forth her colors so 
that the effect will be a thing of loveliness. 

“If the pianist were to follow some of the popular 
conceptions of interpretation, his efforts would be as 
monotonous as the music of the old-fashioned music box. 
Do you remember. the instrument with the revolving 
barrel and its projecting pins each sounding one of the 
prongs of a long steel comb? In the music-box each 
tone. was acoustically as perfect as it could be upon 
such an instrument. There was no variation except 
that of pitch. Its pleasing tinkle could be endured for 
a little while; but the human ear soon got tired of it 


just as the eye would of a garden in which all the | 


flowers were of the same size and color. Therefore, it 
is just as important for the student to learn to cultivate 
a “bad” tone artistically as a good one. That is, con- 
trast demands that the so-called “bad” tones must be 
employed when the mood of the composition calls for it. 
Music in the artistic sense is not made up of a chain 
of sounds to flatter the ear but of a designed alteration 
of sweet and harsh sounds, just as the rhythm of the 
music requires that there shall be notes of different 
length and ‘different accents. This is the basic princi- 
ple of all art—consonance contrasted with dissonance. 
Without it there is no art. It is this which makes the 
pianist’s art such a fascinating one. It is this which 
makes Paderewski’s interpretation differ from that of 
Hofmann or any other pianist.‘ Without it interest in 
piano playing would not survive the night. 

“Mr. Edison has made his usual number of interesting 
investigations which he applies to the study of any sub- 
ject to which he turns his wonderful mind. He has 
succeeded in recording the maximum number of over- 
tones or harmonics required with each instrument or 
voice, to produce what he feels is the most beautiful 
tone. According to his conception of music, the most 
agreeable tone is that containing the largest number of 
‘overtones. He evidently has a remarkable ear for de- 
termining this sort of thing. Beyond a certain number 
of overtones, however, it is found that they interfere 
in such a manner that the volume or the quality of the 
tone, or both, are diminished according to his standard. 
That is, they neutralize each other. 

“Tt has been the effort of all leading piano makers 
for years to adjust the strings, sounding board, the posi- 
tion of the pianoforte hammer, etc., so that the average 
tone produced by the instrument will, when struck in the 
ordinary manner, produce on the ear the flattering effect 
I have mentioned. However, it does not require many 
explanations to convince the ordinary musician that, 
with the most perfect instrument, more than this dulcet 
tone is required to bring out a musical masterpiece. If 
you would understand just what I mean, take any poem 
and read it in.a strict monotone of vocal quality. Piano 
playing requires in addition to the sound produced by the 


-dulcet tone, whether softly or 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: The romantic story of Harold Bauer's 
early training as a virtuoso, how through a chain of cir- 
cumstances he became a great pianist rather than violinist 
has often been told in the Etude. His splendid spirit 
of artistic altruism which has led him to the organization 
of such movements as the Beethoven Association, which 
from the receipts of several artist concerts has made possi- 
ble the publication in English of the great Alexander W. 
Thayer “Life of Ludwig van Beethoven’’—long a classic in 
German, although written by a New Englander—are less 
known to the musical public. Mr. Bauer’s expressions upon 
the subjects relating to his instrument are always clear, 
always instructive, always interesting.) 


vibrating string the introduction and use of all the 
different percussive elements. It is these elements which 
contribute variety to touch and tone. 


Percussion and Piano Playing 


The percussive effects are three, namely: 

A. The impact of the finger on the key. If you would 
understand what this is, strike a few chords on a table 
with the same force with which you would strike the 
piano keyboard. 

B. The impact of the key levers as they strike down 
against the key bed. 

C. The impact of the hammer against the wire string. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that these percussion 
sounds disappear when the pianist is playing. They are 
not heard as separate sounds because they combine with 
the vibrations of the wires, but it is the use and modifi- 
cation of these percussion elements, that gives difference 
and distinction to the playing of one pianist, whether 
it be a ten year old child or a world renowned artist, 
as contrasted with any other pianist. | 

“The dulcet sound, the ear flattening sound, is perhaps 
nearest approached by letting the finger rest upon the 
surface of the key and then applying the pressure 
through the finger itself, through hand or arm weight. 


This is dulcet largely because the first impact—that of | 


key—disappears. This effect must 
of course be employed large- 
‘y in modern pianoforte play- 
‘ng, and, I believe, is the aim 

of the so-called weight or 
pressure touch employed 

by many teachers; but, as I 
am not a teacher of “technic,” 
my training having been quite 
different from that of other 
pianists, I do not attempt to em- 
ploy the nomenclature of the meth- 
od. It is very good for the stu- 
dent to learn how to produce this 


sonorously; because it is used 
so much; but if he imagines 
he can make his piano play- 
ing interesting by such a 
tone alone he is making 

a serious artistic blun- 


Harotp BAvER. 


der. How, for instance, could this passage from 
the third movement of the Beethoven Sonata Appas- 
sionata be played without the use of extremely per- 
cussive effects? | 


Is Banging Ever Permissible ? 


“Certainly banging is permissible in the right place. In- 
deed, the right kind of banging, in dramatic, strenuous 
passages 1s most important; and all great artists bang 


when it is proper to bang. Much otherwise good 
pizno playing is spoiled by seeking after monotonous 
sweetness. A Punch and Judy show, done with the 
proper dramatic feeling, is far better than Hamlet 
rendered by a droning actor. Indeed instinctive emphasis 
of the good amateur is often far more musical than the 
over-polished playing of many pianists seeking’ to make 
every tone exquisitely beautiful. : 

“In the make up of what we might call good piano 
playing there are so many factors that analysis in a. 
conference like this is well-nigh impossible. Mr. Edison 
has been quick to sense the vibrato which comes with 
the mingling of the overtones of one note with those 
of another. This is evidently very delightful to him. It 
is experienced in what is genérally called legato playing. 
Legato means “bound;” that is, one tone bound to the 
next and it is effected on the piano in quite a different 
way from that in which it is usually accomplished on the 
violin or on other instruments—notably the wind instru- 
ments. The flute, for instance, cannot sound two notes 
at the same time. It is either A or B; but never A 
and B together. 

“In legato playing on the pianoforte, a fraction of a 
second elapses when A continues or laps over before 
being relinquished after B is struck.’ This produces a 
kind of “vibrato” which tonally sensative ears like those 
of Mr. Edison can hear. Those with less sensitive ears 
are conscious of it without knowing what it is that 
makes legato playing so effective on the piano when it is 
well done. Legato playing is not everything, however, 
and I am forced to differ from Mr. Edison’s view- 
point in that I feel that tones which are merely 
flattering to the ear while of indispensible impor- 
tance in all piano playing, are of artistic signifi- 
cance only when used in conjunction with and 
contrast to all other color tones—the reds, the 
blues, the mauves, the greens, the greys, the 
yellows and purples of the pianist’s palette— 
all of which are produced through the mag- 
ic admixture of percussive effects. 


How Can the Pianist Add Colors to His Palette? 


“The pianist adds color to his palette very 
much in the same manner as the painter. A 
well trained mind, a: fine imagination and 
interminable experiments are all essential to 

obtain the best results. Imitation of course is 
valuable ; and this can be learned through con- 

certs, through the phonograph and through the , 

player-piano. To my mind the player-piano should 
be used in the music room or: conservatory as a 
regular part of.the piano student’s training. By 
this I mean the instruments using rolls made by 
hand from the playing of the actual artist by the 
almost miraculously clever devices now employed 
for doing this. The opportunity for comparison 
of the playing of one pianist with that of another 
jis most interesting and instructive. 

For this reason a ticket to a pianoforte re- 
cital is often as good as a lesson. 

“Before I had any idea of becoming a pianist, 

and before I relinquished my ambitions to become 
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a violinist I was fortunate enough to be asked to play 
second piano parts of different concertos for Paderewski 
in London. The great Polish virtuoso, for whom all 
pianists have such extreme regard, was then in the first 
flush of his early triumphs. No one can ever realize 
how hard Paderewski worked for his results. Some- 
times one hears of the great heroism of the pianist 
who practices six or seven hours a day. Time and again 
I have known Paderewski to keep on working until 
three and four in the morning, often doing from fourteen 
to sixteen hours a day. Of course only a physical giant 
could have accomplished this—and indeed such was 
Paderewski. His endurance and strength were enormous. 
At that time he was especially strong—even powerful. 
When I was playing with him at Erard’s, he insisted up-. 
on having a chair that was especially heavy. It had a 
weight under the seat and stood like a rock in front 
of the keyboard. It must have weighed at least eighty 
or ninety pounds. I know because my own traveling 
chair weighed forty-five pounds. Once I said to him, 
‘Move one of these chairs,’ and he lifted it as though 
it were a slight bent wood chair. The incident amazed 
me so much that I have never forgotten it. 


Paderewski’s Enormous Endurance 


“This very physical power gave Paderewski an enor- 
mous range of tone color possibilities. His palette 
was extremely broad and always remained so. It was 
possible for him to go from gossamer effects to veritable 
storms. This was attained as I have said by unlimited 
zeal and unlimited industry: which has always been a 
lesson to me. After his labors he would go to bed and 
sleep like a child. Indeed, if it had not been for his 
enormous endurance he could never have. accomplished 
the work which gave him a seat at the Peace Conference 
as the foremost citizen of Poland—a proud position for 
a musician. 

“Once in Paris he gave me an appointment to come *9 
him at a certain hour, and when I arrived he was practic- 
ing a few measures from the Beethoven Sonata Opus 
31. No 3 in E flat. This contains the extremely difficult 
left hand part 


This he continued to play for nearly an hour and a half. 
When he came out I ventured to suggest that, to the 
ordinary auditor the passage was quite as effective played 
in the following manner | 


and indeed was played thus by most all pianists I had 
heard. He became very much incensed and said, ‘No 
matter how anyone else plays it, I play it in this way 
for my own Satisfaction.’ 

“After all, that was the way in which Beethoven wrote 
it. 

“Fow soon should the student begin to add new pig- 
ments to his palette? The answer is, I think, from the 
start. Teachers in general seem to me entirely too 
arbitrary with young children, entirely too anxious to 


secure uniformity of tone rather than individual ex-_ 


pression. Individual expression—that’s it. Who would 
teach a youngster to read in a monotone? Then why 
learn to play the piano in a dull and mechanical manner? 
The student must certainly be bored as no doubt are 
all that hear him. . 

“To summarize—the greatest artist is he who -has the 


most colors on his palette and who through years of dis-. 


‘criminate study understands how to apply them most 
effectively. Remember, however, that great art does 
not deal merely with making colorful Bouguereau-like 
canvasses but in portraying great moments in life and 
nature with that distinctive artistic feeling for contrast 
which distinguishes the ephemeral from the immortal.” 


A Hardware Orchestra 


Tue anvil chorus could now have a prototype in the 
various other articles of hardware used to make sound. 
Our vaudeville theatres have quite a few performers who 
grasp a new saw between their knees, tap on it with a 
hammer, and by bending the blade at different angles 
are able to produce a very interesting musical tone quite 
unlike anything else. There is also a nail fiddle, made 
by driving nails of different heights and thickness in a 
small sound board, and playing upon them with a rosined 
bow. This instrument was invented as long ago as 1740 
by a Cerman manufacturer. 


Has it ever occurred to you to plan a series of “Record 
Recitals” made up of selections from your library, that 
your friends and relatives may have the enjoyment of a 
well balanced program of music? 

As is often the case, decision is made on the spur 
of the moment to play the talking machine. After 
starting the first record a-diligent search is made for 
the next disc which you think may interest your audi- 
ence. Chaos ensues; suggestions are offered by the 
guests, some one asks if you have “N’Everything” or 
“Mammy” sung by Al Jolson, and after a tiresome ten 
minutes spent in getting knees in your freshly creased 
trousers and wilting your nice clean collar in a desper- 
ate attempt to find them, the wife suddenly remembers 


she loaned those very records with others to Cousin . 


Ann who was entertaining musical friends for dinner. 
and wanted something which would please them. By 
this time everybody has lost all interest in the musical 
entertainment and even the domestic felicity of your 
family is visibly disturbed. 

Let us suppose, therefore, that when the suggestion 
that the talking machine be played meets with unanimous 
approval you select one of the groups of ten records which 
comprised your “Recital Programs.” You know the 
guests are not serious musicians, so you select the group 
which contains the arrangement of “Drink To Me Only 
With Thine Eyes” played by the Flonzaley String Quar- 
tette; a John McCormack Record; “Comin’ Thro’ The 
Rye” sung by Yvonne Gall; some standard selection 
played by Pablo Casals, the ’cellist; a couple of orches- 
tral productions; and three or four popular songs and 
dance records. Without effort on your part you have 
pleased everybody, your collar is still fresh and clean, 
and, what is better,— you still love your wife. “The 
Recital” has been a success, because you have taken a 
few minutes at some previous time to carefully group 
the records of your library and “an enjoyable evening” 
has been the result. 

It is possible for every owner of a talking-machine 
to display his library to best advantage in arranging 
programs in just this way, thereby giving the greatest 
enjoyment to himself and his friends. The mechanical 
reproduction of the art of all musical exponents has 
reached such a degree of perfection that practically 
all of the records manufactured are worthy additions 
to any library. Music of every variety is produced on 
these discs and it only requires taste and discrimination 
in the purchase of a collection to form a well-rounded 
library. It is but one step farther to use such a library 
to advantage. 

There are many stories told about the accuracy with 


_ which the great artists’ voices are produced by talking- 


machine records, but I know of no more delightful 
anecdote than this one which I relate just as it was 
told me. 

Last winter there came to the Bancroft Hotel in Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, a most charming and interesting 
lady with but one noticeable imperfection in her dis- 
position, that of morbid curiosity. The employees of 
the hotel endeavored to satisfy her interest in every- 
thing and everybody, but found the task most difficult, 
so searching were her queries. | 

One day as this lady sat reading in her room, she 
heard a voice singing in a room across the hall. She 
ran to her door and opened it the better to hear, and 
recognized the music as a record of May Peterson 
which the Vocalion had published recently,.and which 
the curious lady had added to her own library. 

Delighted that there was some one else—and so near 
to her—who appreciated the splendid reproduction Miss 
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Peterson had made, the lady rushed to the telephone 
and asked connection with the room across the hall. 

A woman answered the call. Our curious friend 
thereupon spluttered in one breath, “Oh, I just heard 
your graphophone. I am across the hall from you. It 
was May Peterson’s record wasn’t it? I like it so much. 
I have it at home in my collection, and I wanted to thank 
you. I am so glad you like good music too. And I 
didn’t know but what you’d come over and have tea 
with me.” | 
_ The voice interrupted, “Thank you. I am glad you 
like the record. Only it wasn’t a record you heard. 
I was practising for my recital this evening here in 
Worcester.. This is May Peterson.” 

The curious lady sputtered, gasped, attempted to 
apologize, and finally hung up the receiver. 


Fine Christmas Records Coming 


Every record company has published so many fine 

records of Christmas music that it is more a matter of 
personal taste than the excellency of reproduction which 
should be considered when selecting discs for gifts or 
additions to your own library. 
The one Christmas record, which I believe every talk- 
ing machine owner should speedily acquire, if he has 
not already bought it is, Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s 
production of Stille Nacht (Victor 88138). It is not 
only the finest reproduction of this great diva’s voice, 
and absolutely satisfying in every respect, but also a 
classic of recorded music. For those of you who own 
Edison machines I recommend without reservation the 
re-creation Marie Rappold has made of Stille Nacht 
(83063) as an exceptionally fine record. It will be sure 
to give you much pleasure. 

There is one other Christmas selection which is of 
primary importance. That is Adeste Fideles (Oh Come 
All Ye Faithful), the old Latin hymn, one of the old- 
est and most beautiful hymns of the Christian Church. 
Among releases of this number by all companies are two 
excellent reproductions. One is sung by Barbara Maurel 
for the Columbia, assisted by a male chorus, in which 
chimes are used with telling effect. The other record is 
a Vocalion production sung by Colin O’More and the 
Shannon Four. This is the best record Mr. O’More 
has yet made. He sings with ringing vibrant tones and 
perfect enunciation. Chimes also are an added feature 
of the recording. 

Among other releases worthy of your attention are an 
Emerson record of Ring ‘Out Wild Bells, (10276) 
sung by Royal Dadmun; the Pathe production of Noel 
(52045), very well done by Percy Hemus; and the 
Brunswick publication of the Kiddies’ Patrol (2054), 
which introduces Santa Claus and his reindeer on their 
way to distribute the Christmas pack of toys. This 
record has particular appeal to children and is sure to 
be strenuously applauded by them. 


New Records 


TuE following recent publications of the record com- 
panies can be highly recommended: 

Pathe—Yoo Hoo, Fox Trot, Ernest Hussar’s Hotel 
Claridge Orchestra (20628). 

Vocalion—Morning, Noon and Night, Fox Trot, 
Yerkes S. S. Flotilla Orchestra (14242). 3 

Columbia—Say It With Music, Fox Trot, The Co-: 
lumbian Dance Orchestra De Luxe (A 3472). 

Emerson—By The Brook, Violin Solo, Marie Daw- 
son Morrell (10444). 

Brunswick—Air de la Fleur, from Carmen, sung by 
Mario Chamlee, (30018). 


A Little Brighter Music, Please 


By Scherzo 


NEVER mind if it 1s rairiing; it’s sure to clear up. 
Dark days always pass. Cheer up! 

Hard Luck? Forget it. Remember the Czar. 

Getting: blue is the best way to make bad worse. 

If you want to be welcomed remember how you wel- 
come cheerful, wholesome, unsoured people. 


Every new day is like a clean sheet of manuscript 
paper—a chance for a new symphony, if you have 
trained yourself to produce one. 

Every master song was first sung in the soul of a 
real human being. Keep your soul singing. Some day 
the song may be immortal. 
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Berceuse 


A Lullaby, or cradle-song; i. e. a piece of music 
designed to suggest some one being rocked to sleep, 
as an infant. It should therefore be of a tranquil, 
somewhat monotonous character and have either a 
Tonic Pedal Bass—which is most usual—or at least 
a regularly moving one with every detail made to sug- 
gest peace and calm, all harsh effects being of course 
avoided. 

In spite of its florid passages, Chopin’s well-known 
specimen contrives to fulfill the former of these re- 
quirements. There is an interesting example by 
Tchaikowsky, the weird harmony of which is not out 
of place. It is on a double pedal, thus: 


Berceuse 


Ex 1 Tschaikowski 


A typical one is that in Wormsers charming panto- 
mine, L’Enfant Prodigue. Dvorak has’a very original 
one; while, if we quote the one by Moszkowski, it is 
only to point out the unreasonableness of writing such 
a thing in triple rhythm. ? 


Berceuse 


: i Moszkowski 
Ex.2 a ndantino con moto 
ap 
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It might be noticed, in passing, that Wagner in his 
song, Dors, Mon Enfant, has committed this fault in 
an even worse degree, for he has written it in nine- 
eighths rhythm with occasional extra beats ; and the 
voice part is restless in every sense, being absolutely 
void of any place for the singer to take breath. 

The early English term for Lullaby was “Byssyng 
Song.” 

Bourree 


A dance, first mentioned about 1580, and claimed by 
several different countries. It is really known only as 
4 movement in the early instrumental Suites, in which 
if appears in quick common time with vigorous accen- 
tuation. 

‘Bach has a well known specimen in one of his 
Partitas for violin; but there are many others. 


Bourree 


In one of Purcell’s Suites for harpsichord there is a 
piece which he calls a “Borry;” and everyone accepts 
this as a mere fancy spelling of “Bouree,’ without heed- 
ing the fact that it is in a totally different rhythm. 


The “thirst for knowledge” is the basis of all progress. ‘This series of 
articles, which will continue for some months, answers in a most readable 
manner many of the hundreds of questions which have come to “The 


Etude” office daily for years. 


Professor Corder, who has been the teacher of by far the greatest 
number of British composers of note of the present day, started out to write 
an Encyclopedia of Music. However, he was far too interesting a writer to 
produce anything so arid as an encyclopedia in the ordinary sense. He 
embodies the human aspect of Sir George Grove, combined with a masterly 


Ex.5 Concerto for Hoboy 
, 


From a Master’s Workshop 


Little Lessons in Musicianship 


By PROF. FREDERICK CORDER 


Of the Royal Academy of Music, London 


Part II 


Ex.2 Purcell 


Handel spells the name wrongly but he does get 
somewhere near the character of the music, though the 
example here given is more like a Rigadoon. 


Boure (sic) 
29 Handel 


Cantata 
This term is applied to any piece for Chorus, with 


or without solos. It is a highly artificial and not 
always convincing form of composition, and appears in 
several varieties. Thus there are: 

(1) The Sacred Cantata. 

(2) The Choral Ballad. 

(3) The Dramatic Cantata. 

(4) The Descriptive or Reflective Piece. 


The Sacred Cantata takes many forms, generally dif- 
fering from the Oratorio only in name—not always 
even in length. At one time the libretto was a mere 
string of biblical texts fitted together by the help of a 
Cruden’s “Concordance.” This left the composer quite 
free; but on the other hand gave him no help what-. 
ever. 

While the influence of Mendelssohn lasted, English 
composers produced some deplorable works of this 
kind. The noble form which Bach made so entirely 
his own seems never to have attracted the moderns, ex- 
cept one German composer, Wolfrum, whose Weith- 
nachts-Mysterium is on a very lofty plane. Of late 
years, failing a more legitimate field for their powers 
in opera, English writers have sought to treat particu- 
lar biblical scenes or incidents from the dramatic or 
picturesque standpoint. In Parry’s “ Job” and “Saul” 
we have fine specimens of this method. The obvious 
difficulty in sacred music which is not dramatic is that 
the necessary preponderance of slow, grave tempos is 
so apt to render it dull. 

One example of an ultra-dramatic Cantata has a 
splendid idea in it. This is Wagner’s early work, “The 
“The Feast of Pentecost.” Unfortunately the music is 
not a success. The long unaccompanied choruses for 
male voices are excessively difficult and not effective; 
while the climax, which should be thrilling, is rather 
common not to say vulgar. 

The Choral Ballad includes those numerous attempts 
to set music to a narrative poem. Dvorak’s “Specter’s 
Bride” and Stanford’s “Revenge” are brilliant ex- 
amples; while Romberg’s “Lay of the Bell” and Schu- 
mann’s “Paradise and Peri” are dull ones. The diffi- 
culty here is that the poet never thought of his lines 
being set to music, so that we get description and dia- 
logue all mixed up together. The necessary words, 


writer. 


There is always a demand for musical dictionaries. 
know” spirit is particularly strong in America. No amateur or professional 
musician can read these paragraphs by Professor Corder without acquiring 
a more comprehensive aspect of many of the most interesting things in the 
Art. This series began in October.—EDITOR’S NOTE 


“Said she,” “And he replied,” which are so uncom- 
fortable in the recitatives of an Oratorio, are still worse 
in the middle of a chorus. Added to this, our poets 
have long since been ransacked for possible poems to 
set; so that there really is little of value to reward 
the modern seeker. 

The obvious and only way out of this difficulty is 
to learn to write one’s own libretto—here just as need- 
ful as in opera. There are plenty of stirring historical 
or legendary subjects for suggestions; and ballad verse 
is not a difficult accomplishment to acquire. Thus the 
composer will be able to lay out his text with due 
regard for musical effect. . 

The Dramatic Cantata. This humble substitute for 
opera is a very fascinating thing; for here alone can 
the composer look to make novel effects with his chorus 
and to get bold relief in his solo parts. In the present 
day, works of this sort are apt to depend too much 
upon the orchestral accompaniments, in which case they 
become useless to small provincial choirs. However, 
it is so much more artistic to have the solo parts prop- 
erly characterized and distinct from the chorus. 

The libretto of a Dramatic Cantata is usually written 
for a particular occasion; and the form of a Greek 
play is as good as any. Remember that, denied the 
valuable adjuncts of scenery and movement, length 
inevitably causes dullness. The “Classic Form” of the 
separate pieces is of vastly less moment than concise- 
ness and clearness of utterance upon which modern 
taste insists. 

Choral pieces not coming under one of the preceding 
heads, but which are wholly reflective or didactic, are 
more properly called Motets. Such is, for instance, 
Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens,” an eight-part setting of 
a Sonnet by Milton, and certainly a noble work. 

Alone stands that brilliant work by Joseph Bennett 
and A. C. Mackenzie, “The Dream of Jubal,”—a series 
of fine Character-pieces strung on the thread of an 
accompanied recitative. Here the author’s name is 
placed before that of the composer; for the poem is 
certainly the chief part of the work. These two works 
are placed before young composers as beacon lights 
to guide them in the search for novelty. 


Canzona 


The word Canzona signifies “a big song,” but has 
seldom been applied to a vocal piece with a fine, broad 
melody. A Cangona of the 17th century was usually 
a polyphonic piece (vocal or instrumental) of the na- 
ture of a madrigal. Canzonetta is the diminutive form 
of the word, but was employed only from a feeling of 
modesty and not because a Cangonetta was really any 
different from a Canzona. Gradually Canzonetta came 
to be applied to real songs with a melody to them. In 
the 18th century Haydn used the term for his well 
known examples. English composers followed his lead; 
but the term, Cangonet, did not remain long in use. 


Caprice, or Capriccio 


A title which would seem to imply something of way- 
wardness or oddity; but the pieces published under this 
name all have been as straightforward as possible. Most 
composers have used the word synonymous with Fan- 
tasie; that is, merely a florid piece with plenty of spirit 
and dash in it. Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso for 
piano has certainly some capricious moments in it; 
but the pieces he labels Capriccios are quite orderly and 
sober. 


musical technique. This is enlivened by a rare sense of humor and broad- 
ened by a life-time of rich experience as a teacher, composer, editor and 
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Many pieces which have been called Scherzos and 


- which, though possessing plenty of fancy, have noth- 


ing approaching humor in them, would be far more 
appropriately named Caprice. Such is Op. 4 of Brahms. 

At one time (probably merely for sake of variety) 
the writers of drawing-room potpourris styled their 
effusions Caprices. Rode’s famous Violin studies also 
are called Caprices, perhaps because they pretend to no 
form but go as they please. 

Cavatina . 

‘Generally this term is applied to a slow, broad vocal 
piece, either the middle movement of an old-fashioned 
operatic Scena, or a piece by itself. Agatha’s air Und 
ob die Wolke from Act III of “Der Freischutz,” 
is a typical specimen of the latter. Raff’s well known 
Cavatina for the violin is so close an imitation of the 
conventional thing that words have actually been set to 
it and it has been sung (with modifications of course). 
A glorious specimen of the Cavatina in an unexpected 
place is in Beethoven’s posthumous String Quartet, Op. 
130. 

_ Chorale | 

The German equivalent of our Hymn. In the Middle 
Ages, in both Germany and England, hymns were read 
out by the Clerk and sung by the congregation, one line 
at atime. But the graver-minded: Germans used to 
make a pause at the end of each line and cause the or- 


- ganist to go on improvising for some time before they 


started the new line. This explains not only why each 
cadence is marked with a pause instead of a double bar 


_ but also why Bach employed Chorale tunes in such an 


odd, broken manner whenever he utilized them as the 
skeleton of any movement. 

In inventing a Chorale tune—as with a Hymn, or a 
Chant—the composer should endeavor to make no two 
consecutive cadences alike and to use a tonic full close 
for the last line only, if possible. The extremely slow 
pace at which German Chorales were sung is the rea- 
son why Bach harmonized them so intricately. This 
would be scarcely wise in the present day. 


A Practice Plan that Brings Results 
By May Silver 


One of the most foremost American composers re- 
cently stated: “Success is not due entirely to talent. To 
become a successful artist or teacher 10 per cent. of tal- 
conscientious 
practice is necessary.” I dare say that about one third 
of the readers of this statement, really understood what 
is meant by “diligent practice.” 

Do parents and teachers really give students a fair 
chance? How often do we hear: “Well I know that 
Mary Jane would be a success if she would only prac- 
tice?” How many Mary Jane’s are there in the world 
who know how to practice? How many teachers have 
been heard to tell their pupils “to concentrate?” I do 
not deny the fact that concentration is an asset to 
practicing, but I do believe that the word is used too 
frequently by persons who do not know its meaning or 
how to concentrate. How can one concentrate not 
knowing how? I have often heard teachers tell their 
pupils that they did not progress because of their lack 
of concentration; and yet these same teachers did not 
know how to practice concentration! Very few teach- 
ers, I believe, really instruct their pupils how to pract- 
ice or how to concentrate. 

The following plan I have tried and found beneficial, 
both in pupils progress and in arousing their interest 
in their work: | 

I. Divide piece or exercise into sections, so that one 
section can be used by the pupil, in one day. 

II. Play right hand notes very slowly till end of sec- 
tion, regardless of interpretation, time, etc. 

TIT. Go over same part very slowly; this time split- 
ting time signature in half, (4. e. 4 beats. in one meas- 
ure, count 8 beats). Be sure to get good tones. Re- 
peat several times. 

IV. Repeat I. IT. IIT. in left hand. 

V. Play both hands together still with ‘split time 
signature and very slowly. 

VI. Play right hand slowly; regular time signature 
but no expression. Same with left hand. | 

VII. Play both hands together slowly, with regular 
time signature. 

VIII. Gradually play faster until all sections are 
easily played, and up to orginal tempo. 

IX. Give piece expression. 

X. Close music and see how much you can memor- 
ize. 

If these details are carried out exactly and with pa- 
tient repetition, memorizing will follow without extra 
practice. 
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How Genius Discounts Handicaps 


By Victor Blondeau 


THOsE whose physical endowments are below the aver- 
age, either congenitally or from sickness, are sometimes 
the most energetic and tireless in their chosen work and 
will achieve success where the more endowed mark time 
or fail.. This characteristic is extremely marked in men 
of genius; and the great mind never shines more bril- 


-liantly than when forced to lift itself above the pain 


and wretchedness of sickness, poverty, ingratitude and 
discouragement. 

Conversely, genius does not always fully expand in, an 
atmosphere of ease and happiness; for it is a just com- 
pensation of Nature, which always strives to level con- 
ditions, that happiness does not make for greatness any 
more than greatness makes for happiness. 

One cannot imagine a greater misfortune befalling a 
composer than that of deafness. It would seem that the 
loss of the one sense which, above all others, is that on 
which a musician relies, would effectually cut short his 
career. But this has not been so in several well-known 
instances ; and it can be shown that as the outward hear- 
ing darkened, so the subjective or inward hearing, en- 
tirely undistracted and unhampered by outside influences, 
deepened and heard strains of unearthly beauty and 
nobleness. 

The first—and the greatest—who comes to mind, is, of 
course, Beethoven, who was almost deaf for the last 
twenty years of his life, so deaf indeed, that Fraulein 
Ungher had to turn him round on the stage where he 
had been conducting the Ninth Symphony at Vienna, so 
that he could see the applause which he could not hear. 
Furthermore, he suffered acutely from stomach and 
liver trouble which hardly ever left him free from phys- 
ical pain and mental anxiety. 

Yet, working under tremendous handicaps of ill-health, 
family and financial trouble, Beethoven wrote works 
which have left such an impress on music that it is not an 
‘exaggeration to say that he was an epoch; that music end- 
ed where he began and began where he ended. The 
Sixth symphony, the Seventh, the Eighth and the im- 
mortal Ninth are children of his auditory darkness, also 
the Egmont Overture, the concertos for various instru- 
ments, numberless sonatas, quartettos, songs, trios and 
duos, which came from his fertile mind during the last 
twenty odd years of his life. 

Almost as great, in a more restricted sphere, was 
Robert Franz, the creator of nearly three hundred songs 
and part songs of elaborate and beautiful workmanship. 
As in Beethoven’s case, deafness began to manifest itself 
in the second decade of his life, gradually increasing un- 
til he became stone deaf. In spite of this infirmity and 
also of partial paralysis, he wrote song after song and 
only gave up when it was humanly impossible to con- 
tinue. 


Frederick Smetana, the Bohemian composer, although . 
totally deaf at the age of fifty, has left us the legacy of 


a number of orchestral works of remarkable power 
which were written after the time when he could only 
hear inwardly what he wrote. Like Beethoven, he ac- 
cepted his affliction nobly. “I am wholly determined to 
endure my sad fate, in a calm and manly way as long as 
I live,” he wrote to a friend. 

Spontini (1774-1851), a composer whose works creat- 
ed a great deal of noise figuratively and literally, for 
half a century or more, was also afflicted with partial 
deafness, but lived only three years after his hearing had 
totally disappeared and wrote no music during that time. 
There is an amusing story to the effect that a well-known 
physician advised a patient who had lost his-sense of 
hearing to come with him and hear La Vestale, an opera 
of. Spontini’s which was considered in his day to be the 
extreme of noise and modernity. After a particularly 
loud orchestral burst, the patient excitedly shouted to the 
doctor: “Doctor, doctor, I can hear, I can hear!” There 
was no response; for the very chords which had given 
back to the patient his lost sense had totally deafened the 
doctor. 

Blind people often possess a highly developed musical 


sense and a keen hearing. For many years the organist 


of the great Cathedral of Evreux in Normandy was a 
man who had been blind from birth and whose manipu- 
lation of the instrument was little short of extraordi- 
nary, especially when extemporizing. His memory was 
prodigious and he could instantly recall the liturgical 
music for any service in the year. 

Alfred Hollins, the organist and composer, who tour- 
ed this country about thirty years ago was also blind. 

Carl Maria von Weber, the musician laureate, of the 
age of romanticism, achieved greatness in the face of 
continual misfortunes of every kind. From the very 
first he was a sickly child and did not walk until nearly 
four, owing to some form of hip joint disease. When 
he was less than twelve, his mother died of tuberculosis, 
a disease which haunted him through life like a spectre. 
Gradually his health failed, and he became loaded down 
with debts and trouble.: To the bitter end his life was 
a tragedy, as he died alone in England, denied even the 
last happiness and consolation of seeing his wife and 
children. 

It may be that genius is an infinite capacity for taking 
pains and that it is given to but a few to fight success- 
fully the battle of life under such tremendous handicaps; 
but these instances, as well as those ‘of lesser men which 
could be mentioned, prove to us that dogged perseverance 
and continued application in the face of adversity and 
overwhelming odds will achieve success. In other words, 
we may not all be Beethovens, but what stands out chiefly 


as the difference between some of us and the great. 


master is not so much the inequality of equipment as the 
will to use what we have. 


Emphasizing Different Voices 


By R.1.C. 


It is a proud day both for teacher and student, when 
the latter has acquired sufficient proficiency in chord 
playing to begin the practice of bringing out the melody 
notes. Such varied and exquisite effects may be pro- 
duced by emphasizing cifferent voices. 

To bring out the top note melody begin the practice 
in the key of C and play the triad three times on each 
tone of the scale (up one octave), using the first 
position of the chord and fingering thus: Right Hand 
—1-2-4; Left Hand—4-2-1. Proceed in ‘the following 
manner :— 

1. Tones of the chord full and_ strong. 

2 Tones of the chord softly and lightly. 

3 Without sound. Touch the keys, but do not use 
enough weight to depress them. 

4. Slowly depress the keys but without weight enough 
to get tone. 

5. Think more weight into the fourth finger and draw 
a soft tone. The other fingers depress their keys, 
but do not produce tone. The fourth finger may be 
slightly lengthened or flattened from its rounded 


position and the hand and forearm may “lean” to 
the right. 

6. Let more weight from the atm come into the 
fingers, making a stronger tone with the fourth finger 
and a very soft tone with the first and second fingers. 

Change the fingering thus: Right Hand—2-4-5; Left 
Hand—5-4-2 and. repeat the above plan. Then use 
fingering thus: Right Hand—1-3-5; Left Hand—5-3-1. 

Practice in several keys. 


Now play a major chord in all positions up three - 


octaves emphasizing the top note melody. This prac- 


tice will fully prepare the student for the study of © 


“My Sweet Repose” by Schubert-Liszt. 

To bring out the middle note melody or the alto 
voice, proceed as before; except that the second finger 
should now be given more weight, subordinating the 
thumb and fourth fingers. In the case of a thumb 
melody or bottom note melody, let the weight of the 
arm come into the thumb and observe the foregoing 
practice hints. 


One hour of concentrated practice with the mind fresh and the body rested is better than 
four hours of dissipated practice with the mind stale and the body tired.—Emil Sauer. 
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: Glimpses of Genius 


An Interview with the noted Composer Pianist 


PERCY GRAINGER 
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The First Section of the Interview Appeared in the October Issue of the Etude 


The ‘Genius of Delius 


“UNQUESTIONABLY Frederick Delius is one of the 
greatest geniuses with whom I have come in contact. 
Notwithstanding the fact that he lived for some time 
in Florida and received the inspiration here which turned 
him toward music he is comparatively little known in 
America, possibly because his compositions are almost 
entirely for the operatic stage, the symphony orchestra or 
for large choruses. America learns to know composers 
whose works come to them quickly through the key- 
board of the piano and in other soloistic forms. Not so 
with Delius. 

“Delius was born of German parentage at Bradford, 


-England, in 1863. When he was twenty he was sent to 


Florida to manage his father’s orange plantation. There, 
in listening to the untutored singing of the Negro 
plantation hands, the divine message of music became 
manifest to his soul and he determined to become a 
musician; soon after returning to Europe and studying 
two years at Leipzig under Reinecke and Jadssohn. 
While in Leipzig, Delius met Greig and thus formed a 
link with Norway, which country he has since visited 
no less than 19 summers, taking long walking tours in 
the Norwegian Alps. For many years Delius and his 
wife, a painter and poetess, have lived mainly in France, 
not far from Paris. 

“His works are becoming wonderfully popular in 
Europe. In Vienna recently four of his works were 
given in one fortnight. His art represents the depth and 
passion of the-German temperament interpreted by the 
reflective and restrained medium of an English mentality. 
The result is a musical message and speech of singular 
intensity, of heart-breaking pathos. It is hard to classify 
his genius. His musical make-up might be said to be 
one-third Anglo-Saxon, (in which the American influ- 
ences are strong) one-third Scandinavian and one-third 
German. 

“Delius, in his artistic vision, views the world through 
eyes that look through the personal into the general, 
from the actual into the imaginary, through the present 
into the far past. He sees Europe, for instance, as a 
romantic young child looks with respectful awe and 
admiration upon a very aged grandparent. Longfellow 
had much the same aspect of life. If he should see a 
tower it would fade in his imagination back into the 
mediaeval Rhine or ‘farther still to the era of the Norse 
Sagas. ‘ : 

“Thus when Delius is artistically inspired by a river 
(as by the Mississippi in his Appalachia, as by the 
Marne in his Summer Night on the River), it is not 
merely a momentary mood, aroused by personal contact 
with that river that he records in his art-work, but a 
whole train of thoughts, emotions and imaginings con- 
nected with that river, embracing the remote past no less 
than the present. In other words he is no ‘impression- 
ist’ but rather a reflective, cumulative emotionalist, sum- 
ming up in great richness, in even his smallest works of 
art, numberless moods, memories, reactions, impressions, 
sensations. While Delius is a great admirer of Grieg 
and his style bears noteworthy resemblances to that of 
Grieg, in some respects (especially in its harmonic preg- 
nancy and freshness), yet its emotional, no less than 
its esthetic, character is widely divergent. Where Grieg 
is poetic, Delius is wistful; where Grieg is heroic, 
Delius is tragic; where Grieg is concentrated and mini- 
ature, Delius is immense and wide-flung, with much of 
the epic scope of Bach and Wagner and some of the 
prolixity of Richard Strauss. 


Busoni’s Unique Accomplishments 


“Busoni, in many ways represents the greatest mentality 
among living pianists. His personality, his music and 
his playing all show the concise clarity and precision of 
a Latin mentality grafted upon a Teutonic emotional 
background, upon a Teutonic appetite for complexities. 
His sonorities have the clearness of the old Italian 
painting rather than the gloom of the old Dutch masters. 
They are sharp and bright without being crude or harsh. 
Pianistically speaking, the range of his additions to 


keyboard technic, the uncanny infallability of his manual 
precision, the scope of his inventivity and imagination 
as an arranger for the piano, outstrips anything I have 
witnessed by other great virtuosi. In these respects 
he is the Liszt of our era, and in his adaptations of 
Bach he has even ‘out Liszted Liszt,’ revealing and 
enlarging upon the half hidden beauties of the original 
with a fertile and original genius that lifts his tran- 
scriptions to the rank of positive re-creations. 


The Muse of Cyril Scott 


“The public at large, well though they know and love 
his popular piano pieces and songs, has, as yet, not the 
faintest idea of the full volume and scope of the work 
of Cyril Scott. He is one of the most prolific com- 
posers of our day, a stupendous worker who has essayed 
with almost unfailing success every phrase and form of 
modern musical expression- Like every true progressive 
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genius, from Bach to Debussy, Cyril Scott has an amaz- 
ing facility for ‘taking hints’ from the works of 
other composers. But these ‘hints’ reappear in a 
‘Scottian’ garb of the greatest originality and indi- 
viduality and would be unrecognizable to any but the 
closest students of his output. This power of welding 
into a truly personal utterance the common speech culled 
from music-at-large is the invarible hall-mark of true 
originality. This is the normal path of musical pro- 
gress at all times and in all lands. The strength of 
Scott’s originality may be guaged by the extent of his 
influence upon contemporary composers in many coun- 
tries. Every composer that comes in contact with Scott 
or his music is influenced to a greater or less degree, 
whether he wants to be or not, whether he knows it or 
not. The influence of Scott, for instance, was strongly 
felt in America before he reached here. He-is one of 
the most noble minded musicians I have ever met in any 
country. While no one who knows him has ever heard 
him talk against anybody, his love of truth, his frank- 
ness in criticism have made him many enemies, until, 
in the fulness of time, those he has criticised have 
learned the wisdom of his judgment. 
lutely no jealousy and .is gifted with the ability to 
isolate himself from all small things. 


He has abso- 


“Scott’s method of work is remarkable. He writes so 
easily and so naturally that it seems to be quite with- 
out effort. For instance he will write a whole orches- 
tral part in score, without sketching it out, moving the 
instrumental parts right ahead as though they were 
marching over the page. He seems to have the ability 
to stop abruptly anywhere and then pick up the threads 
the next time and proceed without difficulty. He has 
an amazing memory for sound, and qualities of timbre: 
and, even as a youth, before he had any practical acquain- 
tance with the orchestral instruments and essayed to write 
for them, he never used them beyond their most effective 
register nor in a mode incompatible with their timbre. 

“But the ‘greater Scott’ is only just beginning to be 
heard and known by the public. The larger the form 
employed the more does Scott reveal the greatness of 
his soul, the mastery of his craft;-and it is only those 
who know his opera, and his larger works for orchestra, 
chorus and chamber music who can realize the full 
beauty, the full soulfulness and religiousness of the muse - 
of this most spiritual and inspired creative giant. 


The Spirit of Richard Strauss 

“It has seemed to me that Richard Strauss, well as he 
is known in America and other countries, is not quite fully 
appraised or understood from the personal and emotional 
side. The one thing that impresses me above all others, in 
his case, is the greatness and’ fineness of the human being 
behind the artist. In whatever personal and _ artistic 
contact I have had with him (he has conducted some of 
my orchestral works in Germany) I have always dis- 
covered in his bearing and behavior that same charming 
Bavarian ‘Gemiitlichkeit’ that is so endearing a: quality 
of his music. He has always impressed. me as being 
of a truly spiritual type and I have never experienced or 
witnessed anything to incline me to believe the various 
stories we hear of his mercenary and materialistic nature 

“In judging Strauss, too much emphasis is generally 
laid upon his technical accomplishments, upon his de- 
scriptive powers (a side that he, himself, has never 
striven to bring into the foreground), upon _ his 
‘diabolical cleverness’—too little, it seems to me, is said 
of the purely tonal loveliness of so much of his music, 
of the seer-like perfection and lovable affectionateness 
of the personality manifested through the vehicle of his 
compositions. No doubt he has an almost childish 
weakness for tinsel and tricks, and is no eschewer of 
storms, turmoils and the vagaries of passion. But it 
seems ty me it is essentially as a portrayer of ‘the 
calm that follows the storm,’ as a prophet of eternal 
values, that Strauss reigns supreme among contempor- 
aneous composers. He loves to render the human soul 
ensconced in the serenity of philosophic calm looking 
back over the struggles of life or across the strokes of 
fate in a mood of benign forgiveness and fatherly 
understanding. To me he is one of the great ‘human’ 
geniuses of the world whose works are certain to be 
immortal. 


Prevailing Characteristics of Musical Genius 

“However different the temperaments of the various 
composer geniuses I have known, whether they be 
mystics like Cyril Scott, nationalists like Grieg, reflective 
like Delius, or publicly active like Strauss, I find that they 
all have one trend in common. All have the. capacity 
for an almost childlike wonder and worship towards 
life and the universe; all find in life and the universe 
more qualities to praise than to criticise; all possess 
a depth of feeling beyond that of ordinary men; all are 
harmonious natures, sensing, reveling, in the unity of 
all things. In other words, all are essentially religious 
types, in the deepest sense of the word. It has been 
said that ‘God is love. It could equally be said that 
‘genius is love.’ 

“Certainly I personally have never known a great 


. creative genius—the wellspring of whose art was not an 


unusually wide and intense range of love, pity, sympathy, 
divination and ecstasy.. The bird in the tree sings out 
of a blind urge of enthusiasm, worship, ecstasy. In very 
similar mood the musical genius sings in his art, sings 
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of his joy in life, his worship of life, his awe of and 


wonder at life. And in the white heat of this rapture 
is forged the machinery of his compositional technic; 
here arises, the composer himself hardly knows how, 
the vehicle for the overcharged emotions within the 
genius breast. It is fascinating to study the technical 
methods of the various great composers. Yet these 
things are but the outer shell of music. The kernel is 
at one with religion, spiritual harmony and the love and 
pity of the human heart. And to know great composers 
intimately is to see, in daily life, the perennial proof 
of this beautiful fact.” 


Studio Stories That Hit the Spot 


By Ernest J. Farmer 


THERE is nothing like a good story to clear the air 
at a difficult moment. Several little tales I have found 
so useful I should hardly know how to teach without 
them; it would be as bad as being without a metronome. 

Occasionally even a careful pupil developes a careless 
streak and begins to commit all possible offences. One 
naturally feels that a first class reprimand is in order. 
The result is apt to be a case of nervous over-tension, 
worse than the former state, or else a fit of sulks. I 
tell such a pupil about Henry Ward Beecher. Mrs. 
Beecher often assisted him by copying his manuscripts, 
and declared that she had discovered three rules which 
greatly aided her in deciphering the originals. First, a 
letter with a dot was not an “i”; second, a letter with a 
cross was not a “t’; third, a capital did not begin a sen- 
tence. The resulting laugh is pretty sure to relieve the 
tension; and I am ready to say, “Now we shall try that 
again, with not so much in the Beecher handwriting 
style, if you please.” 

Often a pupil will say, “I can play that piece all right 
at home, but I can’t do it here.’ Then I tell of the 
little girl whose father was entertaining her by reciting 
the alphabet. After he had said it backwards and for- 
wards with great velocity, she ordered, “Now say it 
sideways.” I added, “When you know a piece forwards; 
backwards, and sideways: you can play it anywhere. As 
Professor Hambourg used to say: “If your mother pulls 
you out of bed at three in the morning and tells you 
to play it, you can do it.” 

When, after repeated warnings, a pupil pers’sts in 
using an utterly unsuitable fingering, I exercise a father’s 
privilege by repeating a saying of my own little son. 
His mother was telling a caller of a valuable cut glass 
dish I had broken. “Daddy broke’ the dish?” queried 
the infant. “Yes, Daddy broke Mamma’s beautiful 
cut glass dish.” “Oh! Daddy fix it. Daddy fix it 
with a nail and a hammer.” 

“When you can mend cut glass with a nail and a 
hammer,” I add, “it will be time to think of trying to 
play with such fingering. ws 

Sometimes a piece needs only more vigor and deter- 
mination in the handling. I tell the pupil that it is a 
bit like a Washington colored man’s ided of the tem- 
perance beer he had sampled on a visit to a prohibition 
state. “Dey looks alike. and dey foams alike, and dey 
tastes about de same,” he reported, “but de near peer 
ain’t got de authority.” 


Demand the Noblest Music Ideals 


By Sir Hubert Parry 


“Ir the art is worthy of the dignity of human devo- 
tion it is worth considering a little seriously without de- 
preciating in the least the lighter pleasures to which it 
may minister. If it is to be a mere toy and trifle, it 
would be better to have no more to do with it. But 
what the spirit of man has labored at for many centur- 
ies cannot only be a mere plaything. The marvellous con- 
centration of faculties towards the achievement of such 
ends as actually exist must of itself be enough to give 
the product human interest. Moreover, though a man’s 
life may not be prolonged, it may be widened and deep- 
ened by what he puts into it; and any possibility of get- 
ting into touch with those highest moments in art in 
which great ideals were realized, in which noble as- 
pirations and noble sentiments have been successfully 
embodied, is a chance of enriching human experience in 
the noblest manner; and through such sympathies and 
interests the humanising influences which mankind will 
hereafter have at its disposal may be infinitely enlarged.” 

—From The Evolution of the Art of Music. 
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How One Mother Got Time for Music Stories 


By Mrs. Helen Tyler Cope 


AN article in a recent Etude urges parents not to 
give up their music. It expressed in broad terms much 
in these words, “Any parent—the mother particularly— 
who has studied music, possesses an investment of value 
for at least two generations.” It made me realize 
that I should be glad that through sixteen years of 
married life, I had kept up, in a measure at least, my 
music, and also regret I had not done more. 

To touch more deeply the woman’s side of the prob- 
lem of keeping up music under the adverse circumstan- 
ces a busy mother meets, is my aim in this message to 
every one of them _ that still is interested enough to 
read the “Etude.” As a student, a teacher for a brief 
time, and as a home-loving, musical mother, the coming 
of the “Etude” always has been a pleasure and help. I 
immediately want to run over the new music, invariably 
find something worth working up, besides the very in- 
structive reading matter in its departments. 

When the average woman marries and soon allows 
other duties and interests to crowd out her music, the 
early years of study, their time and expense, seem al- 
most wasted. In giving up music one really shows in- 
gratitude to the parents who provided the education and 
is unjust to herself, her home and family. The home 
with music has a different and more refined atmosphere 
than that with either no music, or only the mechanical 
kind. I cannot bear to think of life without music. 

Now, most mothers will say “I just can’t find any 
time for my music, with all J have to do!” As the 
mother of two boys with all the work and care of my 
children and apartment home, I well know what being 
busy means. Our income makes the most rigid economy 
necessary—these past few years especially; and -even 
so hard worked as I am at the present time, I find time 
to get in a little daily piano work (besides “pushing 
the pen” to help out a little, as well as for the love 
of scribbling for the magazines I.so enjoy). 

If you determine to keep up your music you can, for 
the old adage “Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” is 
true. You can prove too the good motto of Hazlitt’s 
that “The more we do, the more we can do; the more 
busy we are, the more leisure we have!’ Of course 
it is a long way from mopping the kitchen floor to 
playing Liszt’s “Love Dream,” or from washing the 
dishes and frying-pans to return to your beloved Chopin; 
but it can be done and quickly! Indeed going from one 
to the other helps me through many a day’s grind of 
distasteful work. 

Few of us can keep up our technique, I admit; but I 
feel, although my sorrows, disappointments, sickness and 
life’s cares have caused me to lose much time in real 
technique upkeep, they have given me the touch, the 
soul to interpret exquisite music» which only such deep 
emotions can give. One quality is as necessary to the 
real artist as the other. An old school girl friend re- 
cently gave her recital here in Aeolian Hall. Her tech- 
nique is really wonderful, her touch delightful. but she 
lacks that something of soul in her music. Knowing 
her life to have been one of ease, sheltered from care, 
spared any deep sorrows or heart throbs, I wanted to 
tell her, when time brought these into her life, then 


repaid. 


with her marvelously dexterous fingers, she would be 
truly a real artist. 

You mothers have many reasons why you should not 
become discouraged, lose interest in the musical world, 
or ever give up what talent you have. Age makes 
small difference now, since the modern woman keeps 
young byrher active interests in everything. It is al- 
ways an inspiration to me to attend any meetings or 
functions») where the woman of middle-age or hair of 
gray is there supplying the music of the program. In 
our big cities we are apt to be crowded out in some 
places by younger performers; but there are always 
many occasions when we are needed and wanted. In 
the small town or suburban community the talented 


- woman is ever necessary, appreciated and admired. 


For the pleasure of your own home, any effort is well 
I have heard the children so proudly discuss 
their mother’s playing or singing. Only this morning 
my oldest boy came to me with “Mother, we are going 
to have a little entertainment at school this week, will 
you just come and play one piece?” Often when they 
go to bed the boys call, “Play some, Mother,” and 


though I may be nearly exhausted from a hard day, din-. 


ner serving and clearing up, why I can’t refuse them; 
and soon I am again finding my recreation in my own 
music. Children naturally love and need music. 


Stirring up Lagging Interest 

A few suggestions I would make. Buy new music, 
even if it is only the pretty popular kind—that may ap- 
peal powerfully to “Daddy”—and always to the younger 
sets! The sight reading and exercising the fingers 
help you; besides many of the good musical comedy 
songs are quite pretty. Take every opportuntty to hear 
good music and to meet musical folks. Read one or 
more good music magazines. As I said, their coming 
will invariably prompt you to playing new pieces, or 
trying new songs. Have as good a piano as possible— 
for mine I have sacrificed all other desire for fine fur- 
niture and clothes. No one enjoys using or. listening 
to an old worn-out or a cheap instrument. And above all 
things, do not become a slave to the household onde as 
many mothers think they have to be. 

Take a little time every day for the things that are 
worth while, elevate you, and make you forget the 
material routine. I do not advocate’ careless house- 
keeping either, for I am considered a very good house- 
keeper. But, if you realize it is more important to keep 
the cob-webs out of your brain than the attic, why 
you are not going to spend the day with a broom and 
dust pan in your hands! Learn to work efficiently, 
waste no time, rest enough, but when you rest even do 
that right; and you will find some time you had. been 
wasteing you can use much better. Now, get out your 
old music—supple up your fingers! You will be sur- 
prised how many of the old runs and trills are still 

“in your fingers.” 

In closing I want to quote another beautiful line from 
an “Etude” which is that “of all the blessings in this 
life, the love for music, and the privilege of developing 
it even in a quiet corner of life, are among the greatest.” 


The Finale, To-day and Yesterday 


Witiren RAYMOND SPALDING, Profeséor of Music at 
Harvard University, in his recently published and very 
enjoyable book Music: An Art and a Language makes 
the following excellent comment upon the Finale to the 
Sonata and to the Symphony. 

“The Finale, in complete Sonata-Form, begins with a 
perfectly balanced periodic theme, presented in two- 
part form, 7. e., two sentences of eight measures, each 
repeated. If from our present standpoint we feel that 
the tone of this movement is a bit light to follow the 
serious thoughts of the preceeding movements, let us 
remember that it was composed when the Finale meant 
merely to “top off” a work; and that if it radiated a 
general atmosphere of certains and satisfaction its pur- 


pose was fulfilled. For the Finale, which like the 


glorious splendor of an autumn day, is the crowning 


objective towards which the other movements have been ' 


striving, we must wait for Beethoven and his successors. 
In fact we may express the general trend of a Haydn 
or a Mozart Sonata by a decrescendo thus ——— 
i. e., the real genius of the composer is shown in the 
first three movements; whereas beginning with Beeth- 
oven, we find an organic climactic effect from the first 
movement to the last, thus . This expanding 
of interest is distinctly felt in Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, in Brahm’s First, in Tchaikowsky’s Fifth and in 
that by Cesar Franck. But to carry such criticisms too 
far is ungracious and unjust. 
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Music, an Ideal Christmas Present 


Lt. Commander John Philip Sousa tells in the Christmas Etude through a most interest- 
ing conference why music and music lessons make unforgetable Christmas presents Sousa’s 


originality of thought is by no means confined to music. _ 
Everything he has to say is absorbing and entertaining. 


sales. 


His five novels have had excellent 


‘ 
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As a teacher I, not infrequently, have had to. deal 

with pupils so absorbed in the mere reproducing of 
“notes” as to forget that the purpose for which they 
-were at the piano was—to “make music.” I cannot 
imagine what. else may have been on their mind, but 
whatever it may have been, they construed every ad- 
vice as serving this mysterious purpose. They may 
have heard their previous teacher speak of “evenness,” 
for instance; but they had construed his advice, which 
applied to running passages, so as to play all the 
notes of a melody with the same: touch, with the same 
volume, unless, indeed, a crescendo or diminuendo was 
especially annotated. In such cases there was a 
change, sometimes; but it was so sudden and so awk- 
ward as to amount either to a yell or a whisper. 
- On such occasions I used to go into lengthy and ela- 
borate discussions of positive and negative beats, pri- 
mary accents,. pulsations, muscular impulses, dynamic 
levels and what not. The result was nearly always 
negative because the pupil’s mind had probably been 
packed full with rules and regulations before, instead 
of having received living precepts from which the pupil, 
himself, could and would have deduced his rules. As it 
was, I was only piling still more upon his already be- 
wilderingly large store of memorized, but not under- 
stood, “rules.” 

In my despair over the failure to convey to the 
pupil’s mind what was so plain to my own, I experi- 
mented with elocution and, to my great joy, found the 
experiments strikingly successful. I asked the pupil 
to make a few words of text, the meter of which 
should comport with the rhythm of the melody at hand; 
then I let him recite these self-composed words as if 
they occurred in a piece of poetry. When, after this, I 
asked the pupil to play the melody again, but with these 
words on his mind, he played it so well, so natural and 
sensible ir expression as to be surprised at himself; 
and the smile of satisfaction upon his face often min- 
gled with something like chagrin or vexation over 
his former stupidity. Invariably he expressed surprise 
at the simple naturalness of that which had seemed so 
dificult to understand. Repeating this experiment 
with many pupils I found that they soon learn to 


compose words which not only fitted with regard to . 
meter, but which also took fair account of the character - 


and feeling of the melody. They proved thereby that 
this method of bringing music and elocution into par- 
allel, besides sharpening their sense of rhythm and 
dynamics, had also stimulated their imagination. 

The explanation of this success lies. in the close 
kinship between music and speech. Both are governed 
by rhythm; both depend for» their intelligibility upon 
tempo variation and, for their pleasing effect, upon 
voice (or tone) inflection, emphasis, climax, anticlimax, 
clear articulation and good tone production. Hence 
we need not look very far to find that the pianist is 


_ Try Reciting These Pieces at the Keyboard. 
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- magnetism. 


Better Elocution in Your Piano Playing 
By CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG 


A Simple Device Which Will Make Your Playing Very Much More Interesting. 
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first cousin to the elocutionist and even to the actor. 
For all three are reproductive, interpreting artists, and 
to their work may be applied what Zola said of a fine 
landscape painting: “a nook of nature seen through a 
personality.” 

Even the painter is, in a certain sense, an interpreting 
artist, for he does not simply copy his chosen landscape 
as would the photographer, but he infuses it with the 
spirit of his personality and makes his picture expressive 
of that feeling which the scene has stirred in him, He 
paints not only what it is but what nature said to him. 
And applying this dictum to stage play, to recited 
poetry and music, it is this which the actor, elocutionist 
and pianist express and always should express, 

The trouble with so many piano students, however, is 
that they donot get beyondthe puerile effort of trans- 
lating “notes” into the “keys” of the keyboard, re- 
gardless of the esthetic meaning of the notes; aye, and 
often not so much as suspecting that through proper 
grouping and tone inflections, these mere “notes” con- 
tain a musical “thought.” 

At this point it seems advisable to quote a few words 
of the late Richard Grant White in justification of the 
seeming grammarlessness of the English language 


‘Said he: 


“In English, words are formed into sentences by 
the operation of an invisible power, which is like 
Each word is charged with a meaning 
which gives it a tendency toward some of those in 
the sentence, and particularly to one, and which repels 
it from the others; and he, who subtly divines and 
dexterously uses this attraction (filling his words 
with a. living but latent light and heat, which makes 
them leap to each other and cling together while they 
transmit his freely flowing: thought), is a master of 
the English language; although he may be ignorant 
and uninstructed in its. use’—by which Mr. White 
meant, no doubt, to refer to the uninstructedness in 
grammar. 

Truly, had this. sentence been intended for a pianistic 
text-book substituting “notes” for “words,” it could 
not have been fraught with more meaning; neither 
could it have been more precisely applicable. For, 
that “invisible power which is like magnetism,” and 
which the late White ascribes to words, is the very 


same which establishes esthetic relations between notes; — 


those relations which transform the notes from being 


- mere sound signs into articulate and thought expressing 


music. 

To find the touch with this “invisible power” there is 
scarcely any simpler way than to study a given melody 
separately and, while doing so, sing or at least think 
of a suitable underlying text. This plan is fairly cer- 
tain to lead to a recognition of the “curve” of a melody, 
of its point or points of stress, of its climax, and so 
forth. But, fair and gentle reader, mark well that I 
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said “study” not “practice” the melody. There is al- 
together too little “studying” done in the practicing of 
pupils; which is perhaps the reason why most of them 


prefer to be regarded as “pupils” rather than as “stu- 


dents.” 

The foregoing thoughts have chiefly applied to the 
earlier stages of the pianist’s music study. In the 
more advanced stages he will find many points of in- 
terest in pursuing alittle further the parallel beween the 
pianist and the actor. In histrionics the skill of make- 
up, costume and gesture are external auxiliaries. The 
basis, however, the essential item of the actor’s art, 
lies in the “reading” of his lines, his elocution. Now 
let us remember that, while speaking his lines, he 
must make his elocution compatible with the character 
he impersonates. Here lies his great difficulty, that 
of reconciling good enunciation and elocution with his 
role, To illustrate, let me ask the reader to imagine 
that Shylock said to Antonio, “I would be friends with 
you and have your love,’ and that he spoke these 
words as if he were Romeo addressing Juliet. You. 
smile? Of course you smile at the absurdity of it; 
absurdity, I say, because of the utter unfitness of the 
manner to the character. Yet, it is an absurdity com- 
mitted by many third-rate actors who, having once 
acquired what they call the “Shakespearean gab” use it 
always, whether they play Othello, Hamlet, Richard 
or Shylock. True, in a certain sense all these char- 
acters are heroic, but in the fine discerning of their 
type and traits lies the very difference between the 
artistic actor and the ranting barnstormer. 

If my reader should ask, “what has all this to do 
with the pianist”? I should ask in return: “Have 
you never heard a Concerto or Sonata by Beethoven 
played as if it were written by Chopin or; heaven for- 
bid, by Czerny?” And have you never heard the 
pianist with a “set” Beethoven style, no matter which 
work by that master he may play? There is a pianist, 
best known by the rather studied eccentricity he simu- 
lates on the stage, who has such a “set” Chopin style, 
who thinks that Chopin must always be “whispered.” 
Have you not heard him play a Chopin Etude, written 
expressly for. polyrhythmic rendition, without any 
rhythm whatever? Ah, well! That is the “Shakes- 
pearean gab” of that particular freak. 

It is true, alas, that even now there are some pianists 
whose entire equipment consists of nothing but technic, 
as that word is commonly used, and who, nevertheless, 
acquire a certain reputation; but it is largely based 
upon the fact that the general public is not as familiar 
with the vocabulary of music as with that of the Eng- 
lish language. If it were not for this, or if the public’s 
familiarity were, at least, alike on both fields, some 
of these keyboard acrobats should be on the variety 
stage instead of disporting themselves, as they do, in 
symphony concerts. 


_ Mr. von Sternberg has put significant words to some very well known pieces to help in bringing 


out their musical content. 


Try playing them as though you were reciting the words with proper rhe- 


torical emphasis and see if there is not an immediate improvement in your playing. 


Mendelssohn, “Spring Song” 


Come. oh gen-tle Spring! Ethe-re-al Mild-ness, come! 


» Rubinstein, “Melody in F” 


brook and riv-er 


X. Scharwenka, “Polish Dance” 


1 .hear a_ voice you cannot hear,which says1 must not stay 


6 Schumann, ‘Traumerei” 


in - to the 


dream thee back 


child-hood, to thy hap-py youth-ful years and days 


6 Rachmaninoff, “Prelude in C Sharp Minor” 


Fear of God._—s—iis’s«s not:~cbe-fore their eyes 
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‘Do you wish to take advantage of the public’s ignor- 
ance? It is easy enough.- All you need to develop is— 
your speed! For, to a certain portion of our concert 
audiences, this kind of “sport” still makes an appeal. 
If, however, you are honest in your love of music and 
wish to contribute your ‘share towards educating the 
public in it, then you must above all develop the 
elocutionary element in your playing so as to make 
every phrase you present to your audience say some- 
thing. Read over some of the poems you know, and 
now, that your attention has been called to it, you will 


find that the elements which make for dignity, dis-| 


tinction and style in recitation of poetry are precisely 
the same in music. 

If at first you should feel somewhat helpless in 
inventing a text for your melodies, take almost any 
book of poems—or even of good prose—and search for 
a few words that would fit the meter of the melody. 
To show that this is not difficult I have selected the 
following examples from a variety of old and new 


books and authors—even from the Bible—and by either 


adding or omitting. a syllable (when necessary) suited 
them to the melodies of well known pieces, 

After you have ‘supplied six ‘or ten melodies with 
words in this way, you will find it very easy to invent 
your own worls. At first let the meter of the melody 


be your chief consideration but after a little practice 


(which surely is not uninteresting) you will instincti- 
vely begin to consider the character or mood of the 
melody as well. And then you will understand what 
Bizet meant when he said: “I cannot play a melody 
without inwardly singing it.” 


‘A Little Learning” Not Always a 
Dangerous Thing 


By Leslie Shannon Williams 


So much is written of the necessity of studying 
Harmony, History of Music, Composition and kind- 
red subjects, when learning to play, that it discourages 
the person with only a little time to devote to music. 
We are told a boy must begin before he is in his 
teens, to become a violinist. This is true, but it is 
not the whole truth. 

Even the greatest musicians play more for their 
own pleasure than for that which they afford to others. 
Almost anyone, at any age, can:learn enough about 
playing some instrument to make it a source of pleas- 
ure to himself. | 

Because we lived in a sparsely populated western 
state, where young pupils of talent were unobtainable, 
my mother taught many middle-aged women to play 


hymns and Sunday School music, also many middle-— 


aged men with work-stiffened fingers to play the violin. 
If the amount of pleasure one places within the reach 
of others is any measure of greatness, teaching these 
people was Mother’s grand achievement. To be able 
to accompany themselves on the organ when singing a 
favorite hymn or to bring out the Irish Washerwoman 
on the violin was a never ending delight. 

Three instances impressed me forcibly. The first 
was my _ grandfather, a Methodist preacher who 
learned at seventy to sing. While his wife lived she 
always lead the congregational singing. Grandfather 
believed he couldn’t sing. When she died he often 


found himself inconvenienced by the lack of some. 


one to lead. He determined to learn. He studied for 
some six months urder a vocal teacher and succeeded 
in training. his quavering old. voice to correctly 
“carry the tune.” 

The second instance was in San Francisco. in 1915, 
when the Dalai Lama, Thibetan Archbishop of the 
Buddhist Temple, asked some one of the congregation 
he was addressing, to:play the organ. When no one 
volunteered, he did so himself and led the singing. 
This old Thibetan gentleman, he was seventy-five at 
least, may have had an extensive knowledge of music, 
but very little was necessary to enable him to do what 
he did, and that was of the greatest assistance to him. 

The third person who demonstrated that one is never 
too old to learn anything was a man of Marysville, 
California, who began at forty-five to learn to play 
the violin. In five years he was playing first violin in 
his own orchestra and successfully competing for his 
share of the dances in surrounding towns. 

Why not emphasize the pleasure “a little learning” 
may be and the comparative ease with which it can be 
obtained, instead of making it appear necessary to 
take a conservatory course in order to play? 
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Interesting Your Pupils 


By Marcus A. Hackney 


It is a truism to say that lively interest is a first essen- 


tial to the successful acquiring of knowledge. All teach- 


ers worthy the name realize that fact and endeavor to 
awaken the pupil’s interest; but some, even with the best 
inténtions, fail to distinguish between arousing interest 
in something and arousing interest in the particular thing 
they are undertaking to teach. : 

Although it is but an ungrateful task to find fault with 
those who are honestly trying their best to solve some of 
the hard problems which confront them as teachers, we 
have met with some cases where the efforts were so be- 


side the mark that it seems a duty to point out the nature 


of the trouble and if possible suggest a remedy. 

One young teacher, for instance, provided herself with 
a number of pretty picture-cards to illustrate the titles 
of pieces in her teaching repertoire: An Alpine Sunset; 
The Haymakers; Edelweiss; The Wild Horseman, etc., 
etc., and congratulated herself that the children enjoyed 
looking at these. No doubt they did, but what had that 
to do with music teaching? Instead of interesting them 
in the task before them, she was actually diverting their 
attention from it, and wasting the lesson-time. These 
fancy titles have absolutely nothing to do with music, 
and are almost invariably chosen after the piece is 
written, and then often, not by the composer but by the 
publisher. If there. is any one thing of less importance 
than anything else about such a piece, it is the title. : 


The case is different where the title has something really 


to do with music. Here an explanaton of the title really 
adds to the pupil’s musical knowledge and helps to a right 
interpretation. For instance, the Minuet is the name of a 
stately and graceful dance, popular in George Washington’s 
day. The Polka has a certain definite and characteristic 
rhythm which may be illustrated (if the teacher happens 
to know how) by doing a few steps of the dance. A Sona- 
tina or Sonata has a certain interesting musical structure 
which may be pointed out, showing the first and second 
subjects, the development portion, the reprise, ete. A 
Theme and Variations may be compared to a person dress- 
ing up in various fancy costumes, one after another. All 
such things are interesting, legitimate and instructive, but 
one should not get too far from the matter in hand. 

Another young lady teacher who had not too large a 
class, used to play games with her little pupils after their 
lessons. 
other hand, it never led to any good results. She in- 
terested the children in herself as a pleasing companion, 
rather than in what she had to teach them. 

There are a number of systems of elementary music- 
teaching (which some teachers have paid out good money 
to learn), all more or less founded on Kindergarten prac- 
tices. Parents send their very young children to be taught 
in one or another of these ways, and often congratulate 
themselves that the children seem to be interested and are 
doing well; also that they do not have to supervise their 
practice in any way. That is all right at the time, but I 
am speaking the absolute truth when I say that never, in 
my own thirty years’ experience as a teacher have I 
found one single child who was started in this way who 
afterward “amounted to a row of pins” as a student of 
music, or who progressed much beyond the rudiments. 
There are two fatal defects in such a course: first, all 
sorts of fanciful and time-wasting devices are used, which 


fix the attention on signs rather than on their true mean-— 


ing—the staff may be a “rail-fence,” the notes “soldiers,” 
“dollars and half-dollars,” or what you will—the keys of 


- the piano “white men” and “black men,” and so forth ad 


nauseam; second, instead of educating the child to go at a 
task and master it because it is the duty at hand (the real 
groundwork and basis of all true education) there is a 
constant and systematic effort to make, “play” of it. 
When a child gets out of one of these babyfied systems 
and is sent to a real teacher, the latter has a most diffi- 
cult and well-nigh impossible task to get him to take him- 


This was comparatively harmless, but on the’ 


self seriously and concentrate his attention sufficiently to 
learn anything. 


Not that music-lessons should be made an unpleasant 
task—by no means!—but there are legitimate ways of 
making them pleasant, without shirking the responsibility 
of honest and efficient accomplishment. <A _ kindly and 
cheerful manner on the part of the teacher; an intelligent 
choice of teaching material as attractive as possible and 
not beyond the pupil’s present power of understanding; a 
wise patience with smal defects and shortcomings, when 
the pupil seems to be trying his best; the timely impart- 
ing of little doses of knowledge of musical history and 
other things having to do with the subject in hand; all 
these are a proper part of the teacher’s duty. But the 
reatest thing a teacher can impart, without which teach- 
ng is almost in vain, is the power to apply oneself—to 
be exacting with oneself, if you please. Without it, a 
boy or girl is nothing more than an overgrown baby. 


A word now as to the positive means of arousing in- 
terest. First of all, there is nothing equal to being in- 
tensely interested yourself; it is contagious. You must 
believe thoroughly in what you are doing; if that is im- 
possible, you have no right to be doing it, and ought to . 
seek some other employment. But you must be interested 
from the point of view of the pupil’s progress and wel- 
fare, not merely from your own enjoyment in musical 
activities. 

Playing for the pupil, if the teacher is a fine executant 
himself, is one of the best ways of cultivating interest, 
but even here a certain discretion must be used, as the 
effect on the pupil differs with different temperaments: 
some, on hearing a very fine performance of a difficult 
piece, are inspired to future emulation, while others be- 
come discouraged at the exhibition of powers dispropor- 
tionately in advance of their own. It is always helpful 
to play over the pupil’s lesson, as a pattern. Example 
being so much stronger than precept, I cannot imagine 
why some teachers object to doing this. Then too, if.a 
pupil expresses some curiosity and interest in what is 
coming shortly, later in his course, it is “all to the good” 
to give him a little taste of it in advance. This assures 
interest when the time comes. Likewise, if the pupil 
shows some. traces of interest in a particular composer, 
or in some particular form of music—a Mazurka, Taran- 
telle, Nocturne, or what you will—the teacher may play 
over other examples than those actually assigned for the 
lesson. 


) Interesting the Beginner at the Start — 

Fortunately ‘a child just starting music lessons for the 
first time is usually agog with excitement over that fact, 
and, whatever may develop later, is not difficult to interest 
at first. But to use “table exercises” to teach a correct 
hand position and learn the use of the fingers, is to 
cruelly tantalize the pupil (who is impatient'to hear the 
tone of the piano), and thus throw away all the 
advantage of the first fresh enthusiasm. For the same 
reason, it is not best to begin by explaining the staff or 
other elements of notation: let the pupil get right at the 
key-board, and in some form or other actually produce ° 
tone. Occasionally one finds a pupil (almost invariably a 
boy, by the way) who is greatly intrigued by the mechan- 
ism of the piano. When you strike a case of this kind, 
do not try to check his curiosity impatiently, but instead 
open up the instrument and explain the mechanism of 
key, hammer, damper, etc., as well as the manner in 
which the different pedals work. Afterward, when you 
come to the actual instruction in music, you will find a 


- keener interest ready. 


In teaching the beginner where the different letters of 
the scale lie on the keyboard, I have found-it very helpful to 
get them first to find the ‘‘two black keys” and “three black 
keys” blindfolded, by touch: afterward the C, D, BR, ete., in 
the same way. There are two advantages in this—first, it 
‘makes it easier for them to find the place on the keyboard 
without looking off the notes (later on), and secondly, it 
appeals to their sporting instinct as being a sort of inter- 
esting game. . ~~ 


Knowing the Keyboard 


By Bertha N. Tribull 


Most teachers of music have had experience with the 
pupil who reads music at sight but cannot find the proper 
keys when called upon to play an exercise. Finding 
that several new pupils who had studied music before 
coming for instruction were handicapped by their ig- 
norance of the very first steps in music, I have worked 
out a plan which has proven very satisfactory and re- 
quires but a few minutes at the close of each lesson. 

For instance instead of asking the pupil on which 
staff G is located, in the fourth space, merely request him 
to find G in the fourth space. Make no mention of 
bass or treble staff. Naturally, the pupil must use his 
brains. When D in the first leger space below the 


treble staff, or F in the first leger space below the bass 
staff is wanted, simply ask for D in the first space 
below the staff, or F in the first space below the staff. 
Skip about until most every key on the board has been 
found. Then have the pupil rely on his own memory 
and pick out five or ten keys, naming them and telling 
whether they are in a space or on a line and in what 
staff they are found. The pupil thus becomes inte1ested 
and tries his best to commit to memory several new 


-keys each week. 


Try it once and see how soon a new pupil will be able 
to tell the difference between C in the third space and 
C in the second space. 3 , 


= —— ---— | 
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THE ETUDE 


UMORS come by musical wireless 
that de Pachmann is to make still 
more European appearances this 
year. The pianist is now seventy-three 
years of age, and it is half a century 
since he made his first tour of Russia. 
Upon one occasion he told the Recorder 
that his mother was a Turkish woman, 
and that his father was a Russian Rabbi. 
Later the Recorder repeated this to the 
brilliant Fanny-Bloomfield-Zeisler, who 
raised her arms and ejaculated: 

“Rabbi, I would believe it sooner if he 
said his father was a Rabbit!” 

According to the doomsday books of musical biography, 
his father was a professor at Vienna University, and q 
very good violinist. | 

There is always a certain amount of curiosity upon the 
part of the public as to how much of the pianist’s plat- 
form antics are due to affectation. After having seen him 
privately upon many occasions the Recorder is convinced 
that de Pachmann upon the stage, and de Pachmann in 
private are very much the same person. Except when 
he is discussing his hobby—precious stones—one rarely 
hears him talk continuously upon one subject or in one 
language for any length of time. No waiter in Delmon- 
icos or at the Ritz in Cairo could possibly be more Poly- 
elot. To converse with him for half an hour makes one 
feel like a juggler in vaudeville tossing up different 
kinds of dictionaries and keeping them moving every 
second. No more volatile linguistic mind ever existed; 
nor does he care very much whether you follow him or 
not. He is as oblivious to surroundings in private life 
as he is upon the stage. 

Once he showed the Recorder a way of his own de- 
vising to serve watermelon. You cut the melon in half, 
cut out the red pulp in cubes, fill the bowl with Rhine 
wine, let it soak and then drink it with oscillating eyes. 
The recipe is an excellent one, save for the fact that a 
large part of the wine must apparently pour down your 
manly bosom like a miniature Niagara. De Pachmann 
did not mind, however, nor did he care in the least 
whether anyone else noticed his predicament. 

Possibly it is just that isolation from his surroundings 
that makes his velvety interpretations of Chopin so un- 
forgetable. He has the soul of a poet, but it is housed 
in an edifice apart from that which the public knows. 
He is a psychological phenomenon unique in his age. 

When on one occasion the Recorder and Mrs. Record- 
er were returning from a late party in New York with 
de Pachmann, they entered the subway and found seats 
in the usual jammed car. De Pachmann, five feet or so 
high, with a fur-collared overcoat, and a quaint top-hat 
perched upon his long hair reached his destination. In 
taking his leave he bowed himself out the entire length 
of the crowded car, stooping so low that his hat re- 
peatedly touched the floor. If he had been parting from 
a1 Czar he could not have been more obsequious. The 
passengers roared at the farce, and one whiskey-steeped 
Manhattanite waked up long enough to ejaculate, “Nut me 

Was he? Perhaps the shoe is on the other foot, for 
no man ever enjoyed the passing panorama better than 
de Pachmann. 


——————— 


Wuen his Imperial Majesty Kaiser Wilhelm, Ex- 
Emperor of Germany, produced Arthur Finley Nevin’s 
Poia at the Royal Opera in Berlin under Dr. Karl 
Muck, (April 23rd, 1910), he could have little idea that 
when his favorite conductor was lodging in an American 
prison camp as an undesirable alien, Nevin’s sons would 
be wearing the United States uniform in Italy and 
France, directing little chunks of steel toward his ma- 
jesty’s imperial troops. Or, that the ever lovable and 
bouyant Arthur himself would be teaching the boys, des- 
tined for overseas, how to whoop it up in song. It was 
a big jump from Grand Opera in Berlin to K-K-K-Katy 
and Over There but Mr. Nevin saw his duty and went 
to it in the whole-souled way in which he does every- 
thing. | 


SOR Sr 


Here can There in 
the Field of Music 


An Intimate Page of Fact, Humor and Comment 


with the Great Music Makers of 
To-day and Yesterday 


By THE RECORDER 


This talented composer, who has just produced a very 
delightful series of dramatic musical scenes for children 
entitled Mother Goose Fantasy, which has already been 
tried out in manuscript with great success, shows a de- 
cided resemblance to his famous brother Ethelbert. The 
Recorder remembers Ethelbert very well indeed. His 
dreamy, poetic countenance revealed at once the man of 
imagination and creative ability. Arthur is more prac- 
tical, more energetic, more in touch with his fellowman. 
In the Recorder’s home he has played many of his own 
compositions, reciting them with the typical composer's 
voice, execrable, but at the same time delightful, if you 
know what that means. Arthur tells of the manner in 
which inspiration came to his brother, often in the mid- 
dle of the night, when he would rush to the piano to 
work out his ideas. | 

After the war Mr. Nevin decided that he would like to 
eo into business. He tried it for a few months, but the 
call of the muse was too strong. After a lifetime de- 
voted to art, the channels of trade had little fascination 
for him. He was fortunate in securing an appointment 
as Director of Music for the city of Memphis, Tenn. 
There, in a comparatively short time, he has succeeded in 
bringing together the orchestral and choral forces, so 
that now he has an excellent choral society, and an ex- 
cellent symphony orchestra of more than forty profes- 
sional and non professional members. Last year five 
public concerts were given. 

Incidentally, -Mrs. Arthur Nevin is distinguished for 
her biological and bacteriological researches. She has 
done notable work in the isolation of certain bacteria 
infesting foodstuffs offered for public sale. 


Mr. AND Mrs. HoMER SAMUELS 
(Mme, Galli-Curci) 
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OW Mme. Galli-Curci saved the 
day for a frantic Impressario in 
: Madrid, who was anticipating ruin 
1s a story that has rarely been told. 

The famous singer, hailed as Patti’s 
Successor, delights in relating incidents 
connected with her early struggles for suc- 
cess. One of the most interesting was an 
experience in Madrid. Just at the begin- 


ning of a season in which she was the 
star, she was stricken with the dread 
typhus fever and lay at death’s door for 
days. The manager saw certain failure 
and large financial loss. In Madrid it is 
the custom for subscribers to subscribe for two series 


The time for the second subscription of the series had 
arrived, and there were few visitors at the box office No 
Galli-Curci, no opera! : 

One week after her dismissal from quarantine the 
i aad paid a visit. “Can’t you possibly sing?” he 

“I can sing,” replied the prima donna, “but I can’t 
walk. My legs will not hold me.” | 

“The Opera is ruined,” moaned the manager, “and I 
am ruined, I shall lose everthing.” | 

“Alas!” said the diva, “I would sing only too gladly 
for I have huge debts accumulating and more are none 
ing. 

Then she was seized with an idea 

“Let me go on the stage in a wheel chair and let 
some one wheel me through the opera.” The manager 
acquiesced. 

The Opera was “The Barber of Seville,” and Galli- 
Curci’s entrance was greeted with a storm of applause. 
She came upon the stage in her chair Carrying some 
flowers bound with the national colors of Spain, which 
had been presented to her by the Infanta. Her voice 
was superb, and her success was instantaneous. The 
season was saved, and the singer became more popular 
than ever. Possibly opera was never given tnder 
stranger circumstances, unless it be the case of the per- 
formances of Lablache, the great Neapolitan bass 
(1794-1858), who in his later years became so dustin 
that his waddling about the stage brought ridicule, and 
he therefore sang most of his roles seated ina cha 

The great diva, the foremost figure in operatic art of 
the time dined recently at the home of the Recorder to- 
gether with her gifted husband. Many people seem to 
be under the impression that Homet Samuels, because 
of his name, has derived his great talents from Semitic 
sources. This, however is not the case. 


He has 
Hebrew blood, whatever. sii 


dlc His family is American of 
Welsh origin, his name being one of the long series of 


Welsh names derived from Christian surnames, such as 
Lloyd George, Evan Williams, Clayton Johns, and John 
Thomas, the famous Welsh bard and harpist. 

Homer Samuels was born at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, 
June 15th, 1889. His first musical instruction was received 
from his father who was organist of one of the leading 
Congregational Churches of Minneapolis. After his 
Public and High School training he went to Berlin, 
studying music there for three years, his best known 
teacher being Josef Lhevinne. He developed remarkable 
ability as an accompanist, and returned to America to 
tour with Carl Flesh and later with Arigo Serato and 
Emmy Destinn. In the season of 1916-1917 he became 
Mme, Galli-Curci’s accompanist, and they were married 
in his father’s Congregational Church in Minneapolis, 
January 15th, 1920. Mrs. Samuels thus becoming an 
American citizen. 

Samuels’ few published works exhibit a finish that 
ranks him with the finest musical talent this country has 
produced. His melodic thought and his expression are 
both lofty and original. Let us hope that he will devote 
more and more time to composition in the future. 


é 
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The following is an advertisement from the London 


Telegraph. 


ROxAL OPERA HOUSE, Covent-garden, W. C. 2. By 
arrangement with the Grand Opera Syndicate Ltd.. 
Under the Direction of George McDonald and J. 


JOE B ECKETT 


Montagu. 


Ror McCORMICK, 


20-round Contest for 


THE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP 
OF ENGLAND, 
on 


MONDAY, 12th SEPTEMBER, 1921. 
Doors open at 7.30 


Prices : £10 10s., £7 7s., £5 5s., £4 4s., £3 8s., £2 28., £1 1s, 


10s. (exelusive of tax). Boxes by arrangement. 
All seats reserved. 


No indication is given as to who is composing the 
score. for this masterpiece. Alas,—pugilism brings 
$50.00 a seat while Verdi, Wagner and Gounod have to 
struggle along with a paltry $5.00 or so per place. 


Eugene  Goossens,—British, despite his Continental 
sounding name—reckoned among the foremost of the 
younger English composers and conductors, discusses 


Humor in Music in the Musical News and Herald. The - 


Recorder expected a laugh. and got a philosophical dis- 
ertation upon the subject—as sombre as might be —A 
Psychoanalysis of ‘Marceline. One compensating glint 
however was the mention of a work by Berners, called 
Funeral March for a Rich Aunt,—wit worthy of ‘Sir 
John Tenniel ! 


‘In response to several flattering letters, some very entertain- 
mg indeed, permit us to say that we cannot reveal the identity 
of The Recorder in answer to private inquiries. 

—Epitor or THe Etupe. 


‘Harmony, Not a Dry and Difficult 
Subject. 


By F. Marion Ralston. 


In my experience as a teacher of harmony covering 
a period of fourteen years in college and six years pri- 


vately, I have found among students who come freshly — 


to the subject, a prevailing notion that harmony is dry 
and difficult. How they. have come by this idea, they 
are seldom able to explain, except to say that friends 
who have. studied it, say so. Surely a -second-hand 
reason! Here and there a pupil has studied it previ- 
ously and has gotten nothing out of. it. | 

The point to make is, that those who do understand 
harmony in it’s relation to composition, (which is it’s 
main excuse for being taught), find it a fascinating and 
profoundly interesting subject. 

There are only two reasons why harmony ever proves 
dull: Either it is poorly taught, or it is not honestly ap- 
proached by the student. It is for both teacher and pu- 
pil to ascertain their part in this double program. 

The teacher may know thoroughly the harmonic 
laws, usually taught to beginners. He may have mas- 
tered a number of good text-books and finally evolved 
a course of his own. But if he be lacking in a know- 
ledge of psychology—that sympathetic insight into the 
pupil’s personal make-up, coming under the spiritual, 
mental and emotional laws of his nature—the teacher 
will be apt to find himself falling short of the satisfac- 
tory mark set as a standard of excellence by all good 
teachers. 

There are doubtless a number of excellent works on 
student psychology that might help such a teacher; but 
the .best route is that of personal observation; being 
willing to wait for results that are sure to follow a 
course of action on the teacher’s part, due to his con- 
tinued study of the student’s needs,—personal and har- 
monic. It may seem, at times, that no headway is being 
made; but if the teacher patiently perseveres, he will win 
in the most solid and permanent manner. Shallow pu- 
pils will drop off, but will often return in later years, 
realizing after a while what has been done for them. 

From the pupil’s point of view, if he has a genuine 
love for music, arid sincerely desires to know the chord 
progressions used in the best compositions, and also how 
to use stich progressions himself in writing music, let 
him look about at other students’ results, and choose a 
teacher whose pupils do him credit, who not only have 
an affection. for their teacher but whose work is clear 
and musical, under his instructions. 

To study with such a teacher will involve practically 
no risk, and the pupil will find harmony transformed 
into as delightful and satisfying a sulject as he has 
ever studied. tos 


% 


A Visit to the Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers 


THE ETUDE 


The Home is Surrounded by Fine Old Shade Trees Not Shown in This Picture 


*. Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers, Germantown, Philadelphia. 


[Eprror’s Nore :—The following letter from a Phila- 


delphia Music Teacher to a friend is well worthy of a 


reading, ] 


Dear Constance :— 

You ask me for my impressions of the Presser Home 
for Retired Music Teachers because you want points 
for the meeting of your Board that is planning the 
erection of a home for old ladies in L—. I am glad you 
are contemplating that much-needed institution; there 
is scarcely anything sadder than neglected old age. To 
plan for the comfort and care of those whose life-work 
is past is not only a duty but an obligation no commun- 
ity may ignore. 


When the Music Teacher’s National Association met in 
Philadelphia, about two years ago, one of tne things ar- 
ranged on the schedule was a visit to the Presser Home. 
Autos were provided to take us from the Hotel, and we 
went out along the beautiful Wissahickon Drive. In spite 
of its being winter the ride was very pleasant—it would 
be-a bad season indeed that could take away the pictur- 
esqueness of that road! A charming young music-teacher 
from some town in New York, was my seat-mate and she 
seemed to enjoy it thoroughly. 

When we reached Germantown we proceeded at once 
to the Home. It was my first acquaintance with the 
place; I had wanted to see it ever since its erection—but 
you know how such wishes get pigeonholed by busy per- 
sons! Although the trip was doubtless meant for the 
benefit of the out-of-town musicians, it gave many of us 
Philadelphians also a much desired chance to visit this 
interesting institution. . 


I was struck with the size and beauty of the build- 
ing, which is of gray brick, trimmed with Indiana Lime- 
stone. Its lines are those of simple dignity and strength 
—a Beethoven Symphony sort of structure. Over- 
ornamentation in either music or architecture offends 
good taste. I am going to send you a picture of the 
building so you may have some idea for yourself. 

The interior proved as inviting as the outside, and I 


was especially impressed with the cheerful sunniness of 


the rooms which is due, I believe, to the placing of the 
building with relation to the points of the compass. 
Arthur will know about the ‘principal axes’ but I no- 
ticed the luxuriant fern’ in sunny alcoves, tended by the 
old lady residents. Woman-like, not the’ technicalities 
but the atmosphere appealed to me. You spoke, in your 
letter, of the depression you always feel when visiting 
Homes in general. Yes there is an atmosphere about 
such institutions that is often the opposite of cheerful, 
but in the Presser Home it seemed surprisingly lacking. 
I do not think I have ever visited a home that is so 
little like one with a capital H and so much like one 
spelled with a small one. It is hard to tell whether this 
is due to the building itself, its furnishings and fittings, 
or the management—probably a combination of all. its 
points. ! 


There is a large, home-like sitting-room at the right of 
the main entrance and the same adjectives describe the 
dining-room. In the latter we were served a fine luncheon— 
I imagine a special one. It would be too much to suppose 
any ‘home would have a bill of fare like that everyday; 
if it did the old ladies would surely become victims of 
indigestion. 

The colonial music-room and library is finished in white, 
and is really a lovely room. It is very tastefully and ar- 
tistically furnished and contains a fine grand piano. (Ap- 
ropos of pianos, I understand there are other separate 
rooms containing good pianos, especially set aside for 
practice use, where the guests may enjoy working at their 
music undisturbed. ) 


1 liked the fireplace in this and other rooms. As there 
is a fine hot water heating system, I suppose the former 
are not actually a necessity, but they give a touch of home 
that is very delightful. The bedrooms are commodious and 
are furnished in different woods, some in. mohogany and some 
in colonial white, which avoids monotony, and each oc- 
cupant has an opportunity to beautify them according to 
his or her individual taste. They were in immaculate 
order the’ day we were visiting—‘all fixed up for company,’ 
I suppose, and many of the old ladies wore silks that doubt- 
less were relics of some function of the past and they 
looked both dignified and festive. 


One dear, old lady invited us to examine her. room 
(very attractively furnished) and, in the course of con- 
versation remarked: “Yes, music teachers never make a 
great deal of money but you need not worry if you are 
unable to save because you can come to this Home when 
you grow old.” We agreed with her comment as to 
making money and thought, if we ever were obliged to 
enter an institution, one like this would not be a hard- 
ship. 

There is an automatic elevator to all floors, an in- 


firmary, bathrooms finished in white marble, electric 


lights etc., apparently all the details of comfort and hy- 
giene have been attended to. Your Board wili soon have 
some experience in working out those necessary attri- 
butes of a really up-to-date’ and comfortable asylum 
for the aged. It is estimated that the buildings of the 
Home are worth a quarter of a million dollars. 

Jessica visited the Presser Home at the time of the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers Association Lawn Fete in 
June and spoke of the fine old trees and the flourishing 
garden. She said al! the porches were delightful; she 
sat on the back one while refreshments were served af- 
ter which they all had their pictures taken on the back 
lawn. She says she has picked out her room where she 
is going to spend her old age, and regrets that while 
she now fills the requirement for entrance as to teach- 
ing, twenty-five years, and could pay the admittance 
fee ($200 for life), she isa’t yet anywhere near the age 
set, sixty-five years. 

As I read this over I seem to have given you a very 
1ose-colored picture of the Home, but, to tell the truth, 
I didn’t see any but good features. If the opposite ex- 
ist I either lacked time or penetration to see them. 

Since you are now especially interested in the subject 
why don’t you ask Mrs B. to tell you about her visit to 
the “House of Rest for Musicians,” in Milan founded 
by Verdi? She was there in 1902, but I feel sure she 
must remember many interesting things about it still. 
At that time we hadn’t reached the point where mat- 
ters pertaining to age interested us—youth is always 
self-centered. 

The Presser Home is only one branch of the far- 
reaching musicial philanthropy established by the found- 
er of THE ETUDE. 


The Philadelphia Music Teacher’s Association Dinner at 
the Bellevue-Stratford in May was a great success. I 
meant to write you the details but as they are to be pub- 
lished in the “Etude” you can get them more fully there. 
One part that cannot be recorded, however, was. Lhevinne’s 
masterly playing. I wish you could have feasted your soul 
on that. 

Yes indeed, Philadelphia is coming on musically! I 
know you are not “prejudiced” (as Mrs. Wiggs says) in 
favor of New York. While we don’t deny her musical 
achievements, we can. boast a few things too. 

Yours as ever 
VIRGINIA MADDEN, | 


THE ETUDE 


Recipe for Style and Charm 


Style and charm are created through tonal and rhyth- 
mic variety. Nothing is quite so monotonous as 
sameness. It is safer, really, to exaggerate the in- 
dicated fluctuations of movements and tonal intensity 
than to maintain the same even level of playing. Our 
senses crave constant stimulation. They become numb 
and fail to respond when one and the same stimulus is 
constantly applied. Monotony is the arch-enemy of life 
and art, because it is the cause of boredom. The differ- 
ence between life and death is the same as between art 
and mechanics; the former is dynamic, the latter static. 
Music, then, which lacks personality and individuality, 
lacks the “moving”. qualities which make of it a living 
art for living beings. 


Faulty Tempo 

There is no absolute rate of movement ist any 
piece of music. Nor is any composition supposed to 
be played from beginning to end in one and the. same 
tempo. Sameness in movement and sameness in tonal 
intensity make playing unemotional, mechanical and 
soulless. Remember that while modern editions may 
be carefully edited, revised and fingered, there is much, 
in the very nature of music, cannot be indicated on 
paper. Editors do strive to give the most important 
(usually the most obvious) fluctuations in movement 
and intensity, but they do not and cannot give all of 
the finer fluctuations and gradations of tempo and 
shading. No one has yet devised a definite system or 
method to indicate tempo rubato, which is simply a 
vivid expressive rhythmic flow of sound. 

The metronome mark indicates the average rate of 
movement. An average may be derived in many ways. 
For instance, a limited train enters and leaves a rail- 
way station in about the same rate of speed and move- 
ment as the common local train; but it attains higher 
speed between stations. The tempo you choose, then, 
depends upon your emotional temperament and about 
the only dependable rule to observe is: do not drag 
nor hurry unnecessarily at any time. Dragging and 
hurrying are, of course, relative. What “seems” drag- 
ging or hurrying in the case of one player, may not 
seem so in another who is practically taking the same 
rate of speed. Here we see what an important role 
dynamics play in tempo. Slow movements are not to 
be played dully, nor are fast movements to be played 
agitatedly. The illusion of tempo consists in creating 
rests in motion (fast movements) and motion in rests 
(slow movements.) All music, to be vitally expressive, 
must be animated (whether the movement be slow or 
fast); but all music is not agitated. Keep cool; but do 
not play coldly at any time! 


Shortcomings of Touch 

One of the most universal shortcomings of touch is 
in the matter of firmness of attack. Wiéithout firmness, 
‘here can be little or no control of tonal quantity or 
onal quality. Firmness of touch has the same relation 
to the carrying power of sound in music as clear enun- 
ciation has in the carrying power of verbal speech. No 
public speaker can be distinctly heard by all people in 
& well-constructed auditorium unless his tonal emission 
is sufficiently resonant and his enunciation clear and 
clean-cut. So, also, with the pianist. The one great 
defect in regard to the average piano student’s touch is 
the “cave-ing in” of the finger tip. This joint must ever 
be under perfect control, though never rigid or stiff. 
In the holding of a pen or pencil, we have a good 
analogy. These should be held firmly but not stiffly. 
If the finger tip clutches the pen or pencil, the writer, 
if continuing over protracted periods, will soon be 
afflicted with “writer’s cramp.” 

Staccato: There are.a number of correct ways of 
playing staccato, depending upon the lever used (fin- 
ger, wrist, elbow, whole arm); and these produce 
varying degrees of loudness and softness as well as 
varying degrees of detachment. Large numbers of 
students wipe the keys in playing staccato. This is an 
antiquated and wholly unscientific and unsatisfactory 
method of producing staccato. Don’t wipe the keys 


is most unpleasant and disturbing. 


Secrets of Style and Charm in Piano Playing 
Emotional Problems for the Student 


By SIDNEY SILBER 


with fingers. If the keys are dusty or r dirty, wipe them 
with a moist rag. 

Portamento: Pupils often confuse this touch with 
staccato, They notice only the dots and hence play the 
phrases staccato. Portamento is a. weight touch and is 
indicated by slurs and dots. If the phrase is enclosed 
with a slur it usually means that the notes are to be 
bound and blended. The dots indicate detachment. But 
when phrases have both slurs and dots it. signifies a 
touch which some teachers call semi-staccato, semi- 
legato, pressive touch and a number of other terms. 
Portamento is usually played by the forearm though the 
wrist is also used at times. 


Mistakes in Phrasing 

It is entirely incorrect to assume that every phrase, 
as indicated through the agency of slurs, should be 
executed in one and the self-same manner of accenting 
the first note and playing the last one staccato. Such 
a procedure is most anti-musical because anti-vocal. It 
is true that two-note phrases are most frequently to be 
executed in this manner; but even they, at times, show 
little detachment. For example, if the second note of 
a two-note phrase is longer ‘than the first, and appears 
on a strong beat, there is very little detachment. 

Slurs, orginally, were used by violinists, so that they 
were convenient aids in punctuation (bowing). The 
effect was to give the first note an accent and to bind 
intervening notes. Much’ depends upon the rate of 
movement in which phrases are to be taken, the degree 
of detachment depending upon the nature of the phrase 
from a musical standpoint, always. Slavish detach- 
ment of the last notes of phrases, always results in 
stilted unmusical and inartistic playing. Listen, listen, 
listen ! 

Dynamics 

Dynamics are relative, as indeed are most indications 
in music. If you do not hear the differences between 
pianissimo and fortissimo and intermediate shadings, 
no one else will, either. Here, then, is an urgent call 
for increased concentrated listening. The piano re- 
sponds in proportion to your relative pressures. Well- 
edited compositions usually contain a goodly number 
of important, conventional indicated dynamics, which 
should be carefully followed.. After having fully 
mastered these, fill in more shadings which are prompt- 
ed by your own impulses. But do not assume that the 
indications of the editor are the only possible ones, 
Sometimes the opposite dynamics are just as good, and 
often they are even more effective. Experiment, seek, 
and you will find. 

3 Pedaling 

The pedals of the piano require as much attention 
as the fingers and the manual mechanism. Here, in- 
deed, we have the most fertile field and the most urgent 
call for originality in piano playing. While it would 
be misleading to assume that all the fine points of pedal- 
ing may be taught or learned, there yet remain so 
many “common decencies” in pedal usage, that there 
is absolutely no excuse for the tonal atrocities which 
are traceable to unscientific and inartistic use of the 
pedals. Most of the “sins against the spirit of music” 
are traceable to poor, inadequate, incorrect pedaling. 

Harmonic pedaling implies the change of the dam- 
per pedal (never call it the “loud” pedal) on every 
change of harmony. No pupil has left the intermediate 


stage of advancement until he has fully mastered har-— 


monic pedaling. To use this pedal requires some 
knowledge of harmony. Then, the ear must be em- 
ployed to ascertain whether the sounds are clear or 
blurred. One of the most common defects in harmonic 
pedaling is a too rapid release and subseq:ent renwal 
of the pedal lever, resulting in a pumping sound which 
Do not run the 
pedal as if the piano were a sewing machine. Too rapid 
renewal of the damper pedal invariably results in un- 
pleasant blurring, when there is a radical change of 
harmony. Rapid change of pedal is necessary only 
when the half-pedal is desired. But, pedal-changes must 
invariably be noiseless. 
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Most of the student’s shortcomings in pedaling may 
be laid at the door of teachers who seem “religiously” 
to avoid mentioning this attractive phase of piano play- 
ing or who begin to discuss it long after the necessity 
is apparent. As soon as a student is able to play a 
piece of moderate difficulty, fluently, he should be in- 
structed in the fundamental uses of harmonic pedaling. 
Real tonal beauty can be traced more to clever and 
artistic use of. the pedals than to any other single 
source. 

Pupils RSET go in for independent research in this 
vital matter, by reading concerning the phenomena of 
overtones and sympathetic vibration. The introduction 
to the first book of Pedal Studies by Arthur Whiting 
contains a concise and clear statement of these tonal 
phenomena as applied to piano playing which is suffi- 
cient for an understanding of basic factors of piano 
sound production. Of pedal exercises there has been a 
dearth, until quite recently. The following works will 
furnish solid information concerning the ‘recent’ uses 
of the pedals: 


Laws of Pedaling 

Pedal Mehod 

Esthetics of Piano Play- 
ing Dr. Adolph Kullak 

Fundamental Technics Mason and Matthews 

Essentials of Piano Play- 


Tobias .Matthay 
Buschorzeff 


ing Clayton Johns 
The Pedals (three parts) Hugh A. Kelso. 
The Pedals Hans Schmitt 

Pedal Studies proper, illustrating fundamental uses, 
are: 


The Pedal Book 

Great Pianists 

First Pedal Studies 

36 Short Pedal Studies 

The Piano Pedals 

Pedal Studies 

Studies in Pedal Usage 
Op. 39 Book 5 

School of Pedaling 

Pedal Studies (2 Parts) Albino Gorno 

Pedal Studies (2 Parts) Arthur Whiting 


The last-mentioned work, part two, is the most ad- 
vanced of its kind, introducing the student into the 
realm of tone color and the part the pedals play in 
producing it in piano playing. It can be recommended 
most conscientiously and emphatically. 

Up to this point we have considered the analytical 
side of piano study, practice and playing. It is obvious 
that unless one can take a structure apart, understand- 
ing the relation of the various parts to one another, 
there is little hope of putting them together intelligently. 
The child toys with a watch and succeeds in taking 
it apart; but it cannot put the parts together and 
make the watch run and keep time. Is this not what 
so often happens with most students? Music must 
show synthetic tendencies, else it does not “hang to- 
gether.” Piano playing is very analogous to the driv- 
ing of many horses at the same time. One must be 
able to control one horse at first. Succeeding in this, 
it is reasonable to assume that one can then handle 
another. 

If two horses can be controlled, the nuimber can be 
steadily increased. 


Artistic Fine Points 


It is not presumed that all the fine points of artistic 
interpretation can be grafted upon all students simply 
through. scientifically sound teaching. The head alone 
does not make music. We employ all of our God-given 
faculties in the higher reaches of art. Piano playing 
may be very excellent in some respects and very defi- 
cient in others. On the other hand, it is quite illogical 
to assume that a student or even an artist can possibly 
think of all the necessary factors of high musical ex- 
pressiveness. But no one who presumes to produce 
music with essential art-value can overlook the neces- 


By Dr. J. Blose 
J. F. Cooke 
Jessie Gaynor 
Felix Smith 

A. K. Virgil 
Ludwig Schytte 


Dr. Hugo Riemann 
Lavignac 
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sity for building; and building is meaningless unless 
there be Unity, Symmetry, Contrast and Variety. 
Remember always, that music is the aural art. Listen 
to your “still, small voice ;” strive to make your execu- 
tion tally with your intent and let your constant 
criterion be: “If it sounds well, it is good.” 


Stop That Buzz 


By Ben Venuto 


Ir is no uncommon thing to be annoyed by some mys- 
terious buzz or rattle when you strike certain notes of 
your piano; and there is nothing that is more certain 
to “get on one’s nerves” and spoil the pleasure of the 
music. The cause, when discovered, is usually a mere 
trifle and easily remedied. The problem is how to find it. 

Set to work systematically, and keep at it until the 
trouble is remedied. First try every note on the piano, 
and make sure exactly which keys are affected. 

Next, if you have indulged in the common but rep- 
rehensible habit of using the top of your piano as a 
shelf, remove every single thing from it. Sometimes 
this alone will cure the trouble, but if it fails, con- 
tinue the search. Let some one strike the offending 
notes repeatedly while you go around the room and 
listen at various points, to determine if possible whether 
the buzz is in the piano or elsewhere in the room. If 
the former seems to be the case, then open up all parts 
of the instrument, including the bottom-board, and search 
for some small loose object which may have fallen into 
the case—a pencil, a chip, a piece of paper, a nail-clipping, 
a bit of loose hardened glue. Remove any and every- 
thing of this sort that you may find. Sometimes the 
offending object will have worked down under the keys, 
and it will be necessary to take out a few of them to 
find it. 

Suppose you find nothing, however, then examine the 
instrument itself and see if you can find anything that 
is loose, broken or unglued, and if so, get it set right. 
Some old makes of pianos that have very ornamental 
music-racks develop trouble in that quarter. Examine 
the ends of the strings near the tuning-pins. Examine 
the casters, and make sure that they all rest firmly on 
the floor. If they do not, owing to uneveness in the 
floor, place a thin block under one or more where nec- 
essary to give it a firm bearing. 

Suppose however, that the trouble seems to be out- 
side the piano. Examine all bright loose objects which 
might possibly be made to vibrate by musical tone, be- 
ginning with those nearest the piano, and proceeding 
farther and farther until you find it. Here are a few 
of the objects open to suspicion: a photograph on a light 
wire easel; a glass lamp-shade; a loose pane of glass; 
a loose end of wire on that which hangs a picture frame; 
any light but hard object which rests in a state of un- 
stable equilibrium; a pile of papers with loose edges, 
ete., etc. Incidently, look under the piano. A conven- 
ient way to test a suspected object is to hold it firmly 
with the hand while some one plays loudly the notes 
which seem to be affected. If it buzzes when not held, 
and stops when held, you have found the trouble, and 
the remedy is obvious. 

As will readily be seen, all this demands considerable 
time and patience. In order to avoid, as far as possible, 
being put to this trouble, keep all bric-a-brac, loose 
paper, etc., away from your piano and even from its 
vicinity. The dictum of William Norris is an excellent 
one :—“Have nothing in a room but that which you know 
to be useful or think to be beautiful.” 


Marathon Composers 


THEsE records are not “official” as many of the com- 
posers had assumed names under which they wrote. The 
following is a fair estimate however of the number of 
compositions written by. certain extremely facile writers: 


Frags Menwelitiann 6 5 fio 6 hie GAs se ees over 3000 
Lay eS UN Ma es Ware aos strap over 2000 
PT. | o RO NE gE OOPE Rg ta ae Gna Lc over 1300 
Carl Geatriy lee STEN Pa, eed. over 1000 
George Li. Spaulding . i636 2). aa eee over 1000 
Be ar Nekoi yi sta an ES over 1000 
Sree | Shndeh sis ois ss ike aig 8 sidan he over 500 
EPPA 2b Sry eile od fmt .-over 300 


The remarkable thing about many of the compositions 
of these writers is that while they never are great masters 
they preserved.a certain style which is often of unusual 
melodic excellence. 


“Take a music bath once or twice a week for a few 
seasons. You will find it is to the soul what a water 
bath is to the body.”—HoiMEs. 


Music Facts for Busy Readers 


Possis_ty the youngest musical prodigy to appear in 
public.was Elizabeth Randles (1800-1829). Before she 
was two years old she made her first appearance at the 
piano keyboard at a concert. She became a pet of the 
Royalfamily, and in 1808 made a professional début 
with Sir George Smart conducting. Like so many prod- 
igies, her accomplishments in after years were inconse- 
quential. 

The first musical lending library is said to have been 
established in Berlin in 1783 by Johann Karl Friederich 
Rellstab. Rellstab was the son of a printer who was very 
anxious to make music his profession but who, by the 
death of his father, was obliged to manage a large busi- 
ness. He was a composer and lecturer on musical sub- 
jects, of no mean ability. When the French army entered 
Berlin in 1806 he lost his capital, his musical library, 
and had to close his -printng plant. 

-Rosin (distilled gum of turpentine), used on violin 


bows the world over, is manufactured by women workers, © 


because the process is delicate, and the substance so in- 


flammable that great care and accurate handling alone 


will prevent accidents. 

Rubinstein (English Ruby-stone) has been the name 
of several pianists of note. In addition to Anton and 
his brother Nicholas, there have been others not related 
to the foregoing—Arthur, Beryl, and Joseph. The last 
named, who died by suicide in 1884, was a great friend 
and admirer of Wagner; he was the pianist for the 
rehearsals of the Iing,des Nibelungen. 

Schubert was as regular in his hours of work as the 
most exacting member of the union. His hours were 
from the time he tumbled out of bed in the morning, un- 
til two o’clock in the afternoon. He rarely attempted 
to compose in the afternoon and evening. When he 
worked, however, he worked. Six of the songs in the 
Winterreise cycle, for instance, were written in one 
morning. 


‘‘Human Interest”? Element in 
Teaching 
By Frances Hoffman 
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The 


To most students practicing is a hardship, a bit of. 


drudgery to be done each day as quickly as possible. 
Why? Because the average young student is restless 
and cannot stay long at any one thing. He wants to be 
amused, and practicing is tedious to the young, growing 
mind and body. If teaching were made as interesting 
and entertaining as’ the movies, what a wonderful boost 
the profession would have. . 

We hear so much of “human interest ;” and yeta little 
of this injected into the usual cut-and-dried lesson 
would go far toward making it a period of study for 
the young student that he would not for worlds miss. 

Many teachers assume a stilted attitude toward their 
students, instead of being companionable and striving 
to win their confidence by displaying more than the mere 
pedagogic interest. Teachers should play frequently 
for the student instead of leaving him to flounder along 
as best he can in a maze of unintelligible chords and 
phrases. | 

Imagination is a great factor in the learning process; 
and teachers should endeavor to persuade their students 
to exercise this faculty by having them to put their own 
interpretations upon the compositions they are studying. 
A visualized story in the foreground as a working 
basis would naturally prove ap incentive to better 
playing. | iam’ i 

A few suggestions which ce detdlaet could utilize in 
stimulating interest in her students when interest seems 
to be flagging, are the following: 

Give a teport card to each student, marking thereon 
after each lesson the percentage he or she has attained. 
This card could be for a period of a month or several 
months, as the teacher may decide. 

A prize might be offered, say, a pair of tickets tua 
recital by some well-known artist who happens to be 
appearing in your city. Very often these tickets may 
be secured from the concern whose -piano is used by 
the artist, the tickets being give complimentary to those 
in the profession. 

Other prizes might be a book of Piano Selections by 
one of the great composers; or a biographical story 
of one of the masters would be acceptable. 

The teacher’s method of determining percentage would 
depend upon the number of students. The one who 
plays with the best expression and technique, and whose 
work shows the most systematic and careful practi€e, 
wins the prize. 


Each student will play his selection before the class- 


at an appointed time. This could be very informal. 


THE ETUDE 
The Critic in the Next Room 


By H. Timerman 


A coop habit for the person with a tendency toward 
careless practice, is to imagine that in the next room sits 
a critic, unfriendly but absolutely just. This helps a 
musician to hear his own playing as it really sounds, not 
as kind friends and polite acquaintances tell him that it 
sounds. 

The student who thus trains himself to listen impar- 
tially to all that he does, will little by little learn to take 
account of his faults as he would those of an outsider. 
Gradually he will acquire the priceless habit of self- 
criticism; and as a result, wasted time and effort will 
become for him a thing of the past. So long as one is 
unaware of his short-comings he cannot hope to overcome 
them. But once a fault is acknowledged, its elimination 
is only a question of time and consciousness. 

When practicing, force the mind to concentrate; it is 
natural for the mind to wander during the practice 
period. Perhaps you think this is not true in your case. 
And perhaps you are right. The chances are, however, 
that if you will watch closely the next time you are at 
work, you will find that whole groups of notes are getting 
past you uninspected by the censor. 

Be constantly on the alert to advance appreciably every 
day. Remember always that study is a serious affair. 
Never allow yourself to relax into unthinking plodding 
or, what is worse, light-hearted, scatterbrained activity. 
The type of brain needed in music is not that of the will- 
ing parrot. Music demands the reasoning, constructive 
mind of the engineer, the bridge builder. Just as the 
latter is forced to test all the work done under his direc- 
tion and to reject what is not up to standard, so must 
the musician inspect, with merciless eye and ear, all that 
he does. When your playing is not up to specifications, 
set yourself to. discover the reason. Instead of telling 
yourself, “My tone is weak, or harsh, or lacking in 
musical feeling,’ and letting the matter go at that, say 
rather, “Why is my tone weak, or harsh?” Find the 
cause, and the defect may be remedied. 

It is also well to broaden one’s perceptions by analyzing 
all the music heard. Whén poor playing arouses your 
artistic ire, do not merely exclaim, “How badly Smith 
plays arpeggios!” Ask, “Why does Smith play arpeggios 
so badly?” Then proceed to study out how he could 
overcome his faults. By the time the problem is solved, 
you will know more about music than you did before. 


Tolstoi on Universal Melody 


Lyor N. Torstor, greatest of Russian thinkers of 
modern times, in his admirable essay “What is Art,” 
(Thomas Y. Crowell Co.), gives some highly interesting 
opinions upon the universality of melody. 

“It is therefore impossible in modern literature to in- 
dicate works fully satisfying the demands of univer- 
sality. Such’ works as exist are, to a. great extent, 
spoilt by what is usually called ‘realism,’ but would 
be better termed ‘provincialism,’ in art. 

“In music the same occurs as in verbal art, and for 
similar reasons. In consequence of the poorness of 
the feeling they contain, the melodies of the modern 
composers are amazingly empty and _ insignificant. 
And to strengthen the impression produced by these 
empty melodies, the new musicians pile complex mod- 
ulations on to each trivial melody, not only in their 
own national manner, but also in the way charac- 
teristic of their own exclusive circle and _ particular 
musical school. Melody—every melody—is free, and 
may be understood by all men; but as soon as it is 
bound up with a particular harmony, it ceases to be 
accessible except to people trained to such harmony, 
and it becomes strange, not only to common men of 
another nationality, but to all who do not belong to 
the circle whose members have accustomed themselves 
to certain forms of harmonization. So that music, like 
poetry, travels in a vicious circle. Trivial and exclu- 
sive melodies, in order to make them attractive, are 
laden with harmonic, rhythmic, and orchestral com- 
plications, and thus become yet more exclusive, and, 
far from being universal, are not even national, 7, e. 
they are not comprehensible to the whole people but 
only to some people. 

“Tn music, 
composers, which satisfy the demands of universal art, 
one can indicate very few works of this class: Bach’s 
famous violin Aria, Chopin’s Nocturne in E-flat major, 
and perhaps a dozen bits (not whole pieces, but parts) 
selected from the works of cing bot Mozart, Schubert, 
Beethoven, and Chopin.” 


besides marches and dances by various 
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A young girl whom I met recently at a friend’s, took 
me aside at the first opportunity, in order to talk about 
music. She said she was “passionately fond of music,” 
(so many young girls say that.) She thought she had 
something of a voice, and had been studying singing for 
three years with a certain Professor, mentioning a name 
well known in several cities. 

“But,” she added, “I don’t seem to get very far; my 
voice is small, and I can’t seem to bring it out. The Pro- 
fessor says I must not expect it to be big yet, for I am 
so slight myself. I am twenty four, and will have to 
make haste. No doubt he knows, for he has a large 
number of pupils, with a waiting list besides. 

“T would like to make something of my music,’ she 
went on, “it would be so much nicer than being shut up 
in an office as I am now, with only evenings for practice. 
I wish I could go to New York, to a really great mas- 
ter, just to get his opinion of my prospects.” 

You see this girl dreamed she could turn her very 
slight knowledge of music to substantial account. Well, 
you will see how it turned out. 

“T can take you to just such a master, a man who has 
the knowledge and also the courage to tell you the exact 
truth,” I said. 

“She came, and I took her to the maestro, who was very 
kind but pitilessly honest. “You have a pretty natural 
voice,” was his verdict, ““But that is all. You have not 
learned how to use your voice. I do not ask who your 
teacher is, but he has taught you nothing. You have 
not even found your voice. For, up to now, you have 
been content to work along in a single groove, just trying 
to sing a few little songs, yet imagining you were really 
learning to-sing.” 

It was quite true; the girl had “taken lessons’ for 
three years, spending time and money, just to amuse her- 
self in this fashion, when she might have spent both time 
and money to some purpose. 


Frivolous Amusement or Serious Study—Which ? 


The above illustration, taken from life, can be duplicat- 
ed in any teacher’s experience every day. Its exact 
counterpart is found among piano pupils. As with the 
voice, so with the piano, Miss America spends her time 
amusing herself at the instrument. If living in a large 
city, she occasionally hears a great artist, she volubly 
admires the music he produces and calls it “wonderful.” 
But does she ever think of what the music means, or of 
following out this theme or that, noticing how they are 
put together, how often they appear, what their tonality, 
or a hundred other marks of identification, so that when 
she hears the piece again, it will seem like meeting an 
old friend? No, she listens with deaf ears, if such a 
contradiction can be imagined. Her ears have never 
been opened, because her mind has been asleep during 
her so-called musical studies. 

I have in mind several such piano pupils who have ap- 
plied for instruction during the last few months. 
Young girls in their teens or early twenties, bright in 
school work, no doubt standing well in their classes; 
but when it came to applying their mental capacity to the 
study of. music, these normal, natural powers seemed to 
be in a lethargic state in which they neither hear nor 
see. Minds which can absorb and digest questions per- 
taining to history, mathematics, physics, seem comatose 
when taking up the subject of music, even though their 
possessors profess to love good music. 


Fast Asleep in a Musical Paradise 
One of these girls I refer to “loves music,” but was 
not able to play the simplest tune correctly when she 
came, although she had had several terms of “lessons.” 
She had graduated from a fashionable school where she 


-took expensive instruction, but did not learn anything. 


It was during her first season “out” that she began les- 
sons anew. The last professor taught her harmony and 
scales, but nothing else. This girl, with ample means 
at her disposal, and possessing a so-called love for 
music, was so dead asleep that she did not even know 
how to study, or how to take her music lessons. She 


Wake up, Miss America! 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 


This is the Hour sf America’s Greatest 


Musical Opportunity. Are you 
making, the most of it? 


. 


(Miss Harriette Brower, who has been a frequent 
contributor to THE ETUDE in the past, presents a stimu- 
lating address to mustc students of America. Miss 
Brower was born in Albany, New York, and educated at 
the Albany Girl’s Academy. Later she studied in New 
York with William Sherwood and Dr. William Mason, 
and in Germany with Scharwenka, Klindworth, von 
Bulow and A. K. Virgil. She has written many excellent 
books upon music including the “Art of the Pianist,’ 
“Piano Mastery” and “Vocal Mastery.”) 


was tone deaf; entirely ignorant of the world of music 
and its interpreters whose greatest names, were unknown 
to her, although she breathed: the same air and walked 
the same streets as they. .She never scanned the daily 
papers to see what pianistic lights were scheduled to 
appear, and when. She never looked through musical 
journals, or studied books on music in order to become 
intelligently informed on musical subjects. She didn’t do 
so because she was quite asleep on these subjects. Music 
merely meant to her a few little tinkling tunes, the more 
tinkling thé better. Should we not be anxious to arouse 
these young people, who occupy themselves with a little 
smattering of music, to open their eyes and ears, to see 
and hear the beauty which lies so near—indeed all about 
them? We feel like shouting with full voice: “Young 
America, Wake Up!’: 

‘We have usually- felt that in most cases teachers are 
to blame for this state of things, and we have laid the 
fault at their door. ‘But the teacher is not always to 
blame. He cannot do everything; he cannot always be 
eyes and ears to the pupil; he cannot always urge her 
to hear this or that ereat artist, or provide her with 
tickets ! 

He cannot force a to subscribe to the musical 
journals, or see that she. reads and studies the best books 
on music, or becomes educated in other branches of art. 


Miss HarrigetTE BROWER 


The pupil must feel the need of these things herself. No 
one can do as much for you, Miss America, as you can 
do for yourself. 

So wake up! 

Whatever you do, don’t lie dormant. The world is 
full of music and of beauty. Awake and enjoy it. When 
you awake, others will follow suit. We want the whole 
world of youth to be awake and alive—‘to be touched 
by the finest issues.” 

Yes, Miss America, you rub your eyes and ask what 
you must do to arouse yourself to enter and enjoy the 
world of music. There are a few things, simple in them- 
selves, that you can do, which will aid in dispelling the 
mist that lies over your mental faculties in regard to 
music. 


Ask Questions 


First: lf you are taking piano lessons, you might ask 
questions of your teacher, about technic, about the 
pieces you are studying, about interpretation, about the 
composer, how to analyze the piece, and so on. If he 
has not already taught you these things your questions 
will prove to him that you are a thinking being and not 
an automaton, into whose passive mind the teacher is 
expected to pour so mucn instruction. Do you not think 
your teacher would be glad to have you show some in- 
terest in your work—and his? Leschetizky used to be 
angered if the student sat like a mummy before him. 
“How do I know whether you understand me if you 
say nothing?” he would cry, in despair. And yet, as.a 
rule, most pupils sit passive and unresponsive during the 
lesson period, waiting to be “taught.” Why not be 
awake, alert, and get out of your teacher whatever he 
can give? You come to him because he knows more 
than you do. Draw on his store of knowledge and 
experience. 


Read Worth While Music Books 


Second. Another way in which you can awaken is to 
read books about music. Many good ones are frequently 
appearing.. Ask your teacher for a list of those he 
would advise you to read. Or, if he is too busy to give 
it, you can do something along this line yourself. Take 
the initiative in your own hands, Miss America, as proof 
you are beginning to wake up. 

Music stores generally keep the standard books on 
musical subjects. You perhaps have never thought of 
this before. Investigate it now. You can also find what 
you seek at the general library. From these two sources 
you can soon inform yourself. Books on music will 
open your eyes to many things, at the same time they 
will prove entertaining and delightful. 

Third. Then there is the subject of concerts. If you 
were a student of drawing or painting, would you not 
go to the art gallery or museum, to see how great mas- 
ters have worked, and what they have accomplished? 
Yet, though you pretend to study music, you are quite 
ignorant of the masterpieces of musical art. How much 
do you know about the great symphonies or sonatas, in 
regard to how such works are constructed, as to form 
and movements, and the time in which they were 
created? There is a wide field for you to explore. 
Even a cursory glance over it will be of the sia 
benefit to you. 

As for the piano recital, you ought to be deeply in- 
terested in that form of art, if you are studying the in- 
strument. But, unless you have learned to hear—as your 
teacher should have seen that you did—you may not get 
much out of the recital. A piano reading of great works 
by a consummate master should be a source of exquisite 
delight, as well as the highest incentive to greater devo- 
tion to study. 


Attend as Many Concerts as Possible 


The noted pianist and composer, Ignaz Friedman, told 
me he considers that in training pupils the habit of at- 
tending fine concerts is even more important than the 
teacher; attending the best corcerts is just as much a 
means of education in music as taking lessons of a 
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As has already been said the student will 
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great teacher. 
not reap the benefit unless somewhat prepared to listen 
with understanding. 


I can testify to the continual struggle it is to educate 
pupils to realize the necessity of hearing the best music. 


And it is Miss America who fails just here, Foreign 
born youth will crowd our concert halls—will stand if 
need be—night after night, to pack every available space 
in our opera houses, because they seem to have more of 


a realizing sense of the value of music as an educator; | 


they must have music, even if they do without other 
things. Our American boys and girls do not seem so 
ready to use their pocket money on music. 

And as for native teachers, they will tell you with a 
bland smile: “Oh, I never have time to go to concerts.” 
Just as though it were a far greater virtue to keep at 
the lesson grind every moment of the day, than to be 
free enough to hear some of the great performances, and 
thus gain fresh blood and inspiration to give out to 
pupils. All this being the case, I repeat again, Miss 
America, it is you who have to wake up, or you will be 
left far behind. 


Musical Papers 
It is a struggle too, to impress on pupils the privilege, 
indeed the necessity of keeping in touch with the world 
of music by means of musical papers and journals. 
Music students should know what is going on in this 


fascinating world of tone—what artists are active. and 
what they are doing. They should also study the va- 
rious educational articles which are constantly appearing, 
the expression and experiences of many great lights in 
the profession. In order to keep thus in touch with 


musical life the worker needs two papers, a weekly to 


keep abreast of active affairs, and a monthly magazine 
to study more serious subjects. The small outlay should 
not be considered for a moment, when the educational 
value of this means of development is considered. 


Piano Teachers Self-Centered 


I am aware there are piano teachers so—self-centered, 
we will politely call it, who will not agree with me. 
They will calmly declare they never read the musical 
journals. I have met many of these myself. I have also 
met the director of the great musical. school, who rails 
against all musical magazines, and calls them nonsense. 
And this can happen right here in this great metropol- 
itan musical center. 

In spite of these instances, however, we know the mu- 
sical periodicals are doing a great work, particularly 
those that make a specialty of educational subjects. 

And now, Miss America, I have pointed out a few of 
the more obvious ways in which you may awake to the 
value and beauty of music as an art, and as a means of 
self-development. When you see the light on these, 
other and more subtle ways will open to you. 


| Begin Piano Studies as Early as Possible | 


By Martin V. Knight 


WHILE there are many cases of musicians who have 
started to study music late in life and who have made 
unusual progress, there are very few cases of musicians 
who have become virtuosi who havé not begun at a 
very early age. The case of Harold Bauer might be 
cited as an exception, but it must be remembered that 
Bauer had a thorough juvenile training as a violinist. 
The following article by Alexander Lambert which ap- 
peared in the New York Globe and Commerical Adver- 
t ser seems to me-right to the point: 

“A normal child should commence to study at the age 
of nine; although younger than this is feasible with 
one whose health will not be undermined, Technique 
which is really lasting is acquired before the age of 
eighteen, after that one’s technique becomes surer and 
with surety and added understanding come interpre- 
tating and growth of emotional, intellectual values 
which enable the young pianist to continue to develop 
his talent with maturity. And I can assure you that 
no matter how much genius for expression and feeling 
there might be, without a solid technical foundation, a 
Pianist career is impossible. As well try to build a 
house even with the prettiest decorations, unless there 
is a framework and a colid foundation. 

There is another point. The muscles and nervous 
habits form in the child, and it is possible to make 
pianistic habits as much a part of the muscular and ner- 


vous Secondary automatic actions as waiking and preath- 
ing. The muscles set as the body grows older. At 
eighteen it is practicaliy too late for anybody to learn 
properly, 

Start early with the children. When you think your 
little girl is musical get her a good teacher—the very 
best you can afford, or even better than you can afford. 
Take the advice of a musician of standing. Don’t 
run to anybody who puts out a shingle marked piano 
studio, Be sure; spend more titre selecting the teacher 
than you do worrying afterward. Once you have 
selected the teacher leave it to him as to future develop- 
ment. The less you interfere the better for the child. 
It is not always the teacher’s fault that the child is 
not improving. Very often it is the fault of the pupil, 
who has been too busy with school work and has had 
hardly enough time to practise one hour a day. Often- 


times it is the fault of the parents, who are overindul- - 


gent and overly tickled with their children’s supposed 
genius, Wait. until you proclaim the little girl 
a genius. Give her time. And even if you believe her 
to be one, don’t for, heaven’s sake keep telling her. 
Once a child imagities she is better than others there is 
no holding her, and. she neglects the hard work that 
must be done. My friend Paderewski has said, ‘Genius 
is a gift for hard work, That is it really.” 


First Aid for Stiff Wrists | 


By Alice M. Steede 


We are all of us, nowadays, fully convinced of the 
necessity for relaxation in piano playing. We no lon- 
ger ask what is meant by it, or why it should be con- 
sidered an essential, the only question raised is: “How 
am I to obtain it?” Or, “How shall I best pass it on to 
others?” : 3 

First of all, it must be remembered that nothing can 
be done until the player clearly realizes and feels the 
difference between a relaxed or balanced wrist and a 
stiffly held one. In many cases, not only the wrist, but 
the entire arm and shoulder are set, and these must first 
be loosened. 


For this I recommend the following First Aid Treat- 
ment :— 


Let the pupil lean well over to one side, so that the 
arm may hang loosely from the shoulder. Hanging 
thus, it should swing freely like a pendulum (let the 
teacher set it in motion first), and in this position it is 
easy to get the feeling of dead weight. Then, the 
teacher first, and afterwards the pupil, should be able 
to lift the arm absolutely without tension, and let it 
flop on the knee. | 


When the feeling of looseness is well established, 
the same treatment can be applied to the forearm and 
hand. The latter should be quite slack, then raised 
from the lap and allowed to fall on the key board. At 


first this is done without any attempt at finger work, 


but gradually this hand is adjusted so that each finger 


in turn will sustain the weight of the falling hand, 
and finally this falling weight is directed to an individ- 
ual key of the piano. 

A few minutes drill at three or four successive les- 
sons is, in some cases, enough to establish the feeling 
of looseness; after that an occasional reminder is 
enough to keep things right; but in more obstinate cases 


the treatment may have to be persevered in for months. 


In almost every case, the pupils find-this an interesting 
and pleasant part. of the lesson, and are appreciative of 
the results. Hie 


There is one golden rule to be followed which for 
simplicity and efficiancy almost equals Punche’s famous 
advice to those about to marry—That is, at every op- 
portunity of the fingers leaving the keyboard, wheth- 
er it be for the observance of a rest or to make.a 
phrase—and these are innumérable—DON’T fail to lift 
your hand from the wrist. . _ mek , 

In a relaxed hand, the fingers are invariably lower 
than the wrist. For: although it is, alas! possible to 
combine a stiff wrist and hanging fingers, yet it 
is a difficult thing to do; and it is tmpossible to have a 
loose wrist and raised fingers. Therefore I repeat 
raise the wrist, and let it raise the fingers. 


THE ETUDE 
“I Can’t Find Time to Practice!’ 


By Mae-Aileen Erb 


Ir is unfortunate that many boys and girls, on enter- 
ing high school, feel that the greater length of lessons 
and the newness of the studies make it necessary to 
discontinue their music. They forget that many thou- 
sands of students have been able to pursue their musical 
work throughout the high school period. All that is 
needed is a little patience in adjusting themselves to 
new conditions, a system whereby the otherwise wasted 
minutes may be utilized, a desire and a love for music, 
and the determination to make a few sacrifices for it. 

Parents and friends are largely responsible for th 
student’s decision at this time. Do they side with him 
in his complaint as to the number and length of studies 
in the school course; or do they encourage him to 
appreciate the privilege of a free education? 

Instead of undermining the health of the average 
pupil, study will build brain tissue as exercise increases 
muscle. With too little prodding, the mind becomes 
lazy and less capable. Music should not be considered a 
destructive study but should rather be viewed as con- 
structive. Better yet, it should be classed as a pleasure 
and a recreation. The period spent at music should be 
one of quiet repose, in which taut nerves relax and wor- 
ries and annoyances are forgotten. The curative power 
of music for nervous diseases has been demonstrated. 
It should be deemed an antidote to be employed during 
the years of high school study. | 

The amount of time spent in school averages about 
five and a half hours. Add to this a possible two-and- 
a-half hour study period at home, and we have a total 
of eight hours. Remembering the wise old sayirig: 
“Eight hours for work, eight hours for play, eight hours 
for sleep,’ we accordingly find, that, after the eight 
hours for work (study in this case) are deducted from 
the twenty-four, we still have eight hours for sleep, 
with eight whole hours remaining for play. Surely the 


ambitious person could gather out of this time an hour. 


or more to devote to that which will bring him a wealth 
of uplift and pleasure in the years to come. Thomas 
Edward, a poor Scottish cobbler, by. treasuring the 
minutes before and after work became a famous nat- 
uralist. Probably three quarters of the great men arid 
women of history have won their laurels by working in 
moments stolen from a busy life. All men and women 
of achievement attribute a large part of their success 
to the fact that they zealously husbanded their time. © 
Teachers would do well to watch their high school 
students closely. At the first signs of waning interest 
in the preparation of their lessons, the length of the 
practice assignment should be reduced. Prior to this, 
it is to be hoped that the pupil has had three or four 
years of thorough technical training. This being the 
case, if necessary, studies and technical exercises could 
be curtailed without serious disadvantages and the at- 
tention directed mainly to the building up of reper- 
toire and to sight playing. Compositions containing 
various technical difficulties should be selected as well 
as those which demand thoughtful interpretation in order 
to bring out their beauty. 
Long after Algebra and Latin text books are packed 
away and covered with dust, music will continue to 
prove a source of cheer, comfort, and inspiration. to 
its possessor. It is far wiser to devote but thirty minutes 
a day to this study than for one to postpone it to some 
future time which, too frequently, never comes. This 
ancient Scotch adage contains a forceful truth: “He 
that winna when he may, shanna when he wad.” - 


How Beethoven Used His Basses 


By Sir Hubert Parry 


Or all the almost endless devices which Beethoven 
uses to make his design intelligible, the most familiar 
is a steady progress of the bass by tones or semitones 
up or down in accordance with the spirit which the 
moment requires. Where subsidence from a crisis is 


wanted it goes down; where extra-animation is wanted: 


it is raised; and always so as to direct the mind to- 
ward a point which it is essential to recognise. One 
of the most remarkable instances is in the middle of the 
first movement of the great Appassionata Sonata. (The 
Art of Music.) | 


Mr. Perlee V. Jervis has just written us that he 
desires to correct an error in the August issue, Through 
the omission of a “line of type” failure to give credit 
to a quotation from one of the books of Mr. Tobias 
Matthay occurred. Tur Etupre always makes an effort 
to give credit to original sources but occasionally 
mistakes occur. 
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The Teachers’ eee Table 


Conducted by N. J. COREY 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,”’ 
“What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, 
History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 


department. Full name and address must accompany all inquiries. 


Nervous Fear 


“T am twenty-nine years old, and several times 
have tried to study the piano, but my various 
teachers have always plunged me at once into 
music so difficult that I was discouraged. A 
few months ago I began by myself and found 
that I got along very well. I secured a first- 
class teacher two months ago, but I find on go- 
ing to my lessons I am so nervous that my 
hands shake and I ean do myself no _ justice. 
Even though I commit my lesson to. memory, 
I have such a nervous fear in her presence that 
all is spoiled and she naturally infers that I 
need more practice. Is there any remedy for 
this condition ?”’ 

D. EK. 


The only possible remedy I can suggest is to take your 
teacher into your confidence. Try and get into friendly 
relations with her, and mutually agree to treat the entire 
matter as a great joke. Agree together that it is a joke 
that a teacher should inspire such a feeling of awe on 
the part of a pupil, and that the pupil should go to her 
lesson with the feeling that she is going to her own 
hanging. That the paradoxical condition of two naturally 
friendly human beings so overwhelmed in each other’s 
presence should: be a matter for roars of laughter. 
Get the barrier of stiffness between you broken down. 
When your hand stops at one of the runs you speak 
of, make light of it, induce your teacher to laugh, not 
at you but with you. The more you are troubled by the 
nervous breaks, the more uproarious should your mutual 
mirth become. In your case let the teacher cease treating 
the lesson as a serious function, but the whole lesson 
hour should become a pow-wow of merriment, In the 
condition you are in, seriousness will get you nowhere. 
The more you can both laugh, the greater will be your 
success in conquering the passages of music that bother 
you. The only necessary thing is to see that there is no 
bitterness in the laughter, that the teacher is not making 
fun of you, but that there is mutual enjoyment in the 
effort you are making. I have known this experiment 
to be tried in a number of cases, and it never failed to 
work. By having a full understanding between your- 
selves you can easily establish the right spirit that will 
carry it through. Get over the feeling that you are to 
take your lesson on your knees, and in this your teacher 
must help. It will pay you both. 


Individuality 


“1, What effect does playing over pieces have 
on students? Does this destroy their individu- 


ality ? 
.2. What shauld follow Presser’s Beginner’s, 
and Student’s Books? Is Czerny’s School of 


Velocity, Op. 209, too difficult to accompany the 
Student’s, Book? 

3. What would you consider a well balanced 
outline for pupils’ daily practice, in about the 
second and third grades ? 

; Pi Meo RH. 


1, No one can gain any sort of an idea of music or 
its interpretation except by hearing it. Just as the most 
advanced students need to go and hear the recitals of 
the great virtuosi in order to gain a knowledge of their 
conceptions of famous pieces, so beginning pupils must 
also hear their pieces played. Individuality is a varia- 
tion from the usual. Hence it can only be developed 
by first learning what the usual is, Pupils cannot show 
individuality in connection with music concerning which 
they know absolutely nothing. It is part of your function 
to show pupils how music should be interpreted. Mean- 
while they should also be taught to learn some things 
without assistance so as to determine whether they are 
earning signs and nomenclature so they can decipher 
them correctly. Pupils should be taught from every 
standpoint. One-sidedness in teaching will not do. 

2. Czerny’s Opus 299 is often given too early in the 
period of study. Properly planned they demand a high 
degree of velocity, and are listed in the fourth grade. 
The Czerny-Liebling Selected Studies are what you need, 
The first book may be taken up with the Student’s Book. 
They are progressively arranged and will therefore 
offer you no problems as to successive difficulty. 


3. This depends on the amount of time devoted to 
practice. Many school children give only one hour, 
which in many cases hardly amounts to a half hour, so 
little do they apply themselves, Five minutes each for 
special exercises, scales and arpeggios will use up 
fifteen minutes. Fifteen for etudes, fifteen for pieces, 
and fifteen for review will use up the remainder of the 
hour. Multiply it by two for a two hour .period. Mem- 
orizing should be made a feature of the review period. 


Sympathetic Fingers 


“1. How can the little finger be trained to 
overcome the habit of rising above the other 
fingers, especially in. trilling? 

2, What can be done for arms which tighten, 
especially in the shoulders, when playing presto? 

3. For fingers moving in sympathy with other 
fingers at work ?’—B, D. G. 


1. Place the tip of the little finger against the end of 
the thumb, and hold them together lightly while trilling 
slowly, and gradually increasing the tempo, with the 
second and third fingers. Also use such passage work 
as the following, inventing still other forms for the same 
fingers, while holding first and fifth finger tips together. 
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2. The arms tighten because the fingers have not yet 
been trained to the point where they can play at the speed 
required of them. When the mind tries to direct them 
beyond the natural speed possibly already acquired, 
the hands and arms begin to tighten and push in order 
to help, but are really doing more harm than good. A 
supple little finger action must be developed by technical 
exercises and etudes in velocity forms, never exceeding 
the speed in which there is complete freedom of action. 
When the hands and arms try to push and stra-n in order 
to aid the fingers in purely finger passage work, vou 
may know something is wrong. Generally the fingers 
are exceeding their .“speed limit,” speaking in terms of 
automobiles. 3 

3. A certain amount of mutual sympathy in finger 
action is perfectly natural and harmless. Meanwhile, in 
order to secure independence of finger action some of 
the simpler of the “stock” exercises may be used to a 
very limited extent; that is, exercises in which one or 
two fingers hold keys down while others play. Unless 
used very cautiously stiffness may result. 


Seeking Progress 


“1. After four years of study I am now 
obliged to study without a_ teacher, Am 18 
years of age. I am just beginning Czerny’s Art 
of Finger Deaxterity and Pach’s Two Part In- 
ventions. I have finished Heller’s Op. 47. Will 
you suggest something to fellow it? Are there. 
any other studies that should go with these? 

3 My last piece was Pierette by Chaminade, 
but it seemed a little difficult for me, Will you 
suggest some pieces? Whieh of Haydn’s and 
Mozart’s Sonatas are for my grade, 

3. Will you suggest a way to strengthen the 
touch? What is the correct position of the 
hand when playing?’—K. T, 


1. Your greatest danger in studying by yourself will 
be in skimming over the surface of things, and not 
profiting thoroughly and substantially by what you are 
doing. Heller’s Op. 47 is in the third grade, while 
Czerny’s Op. 740 is in the’ sixth, if you learn them any- 
where near the prescribed tempo with supple fingers. 
There seems to be a discrepancy here, therefore, the 
progressively arranged Czerny by Liebling will be far 
better for you. Begin with Book IJ, Heller’s Op. 47 
may be followed by the same composer’s Op. 46 and 45. 
Bach’s Inventions are also difficult. Each one should be 
practiced a great deal, slowly, and with extremely 


flexible finger conditions, before trying to increase the. 
tempo. Otherwise you will stiffen your hands, especially 
if you are attempting them before becoming properly 
prepared, I do not use Bach’s Inventions as a means of 
developing finger technique, but wait until the pupii is 
sufficiently advanced to play them comfortably and 
artistically, and realize the music they contain. Other- 
wise Bach becomes distasteful to the student. 

2. Pierrette is in the fourth grade. If it is difficult 
for you, you are not ready for the Bach Jnventions. 
A few interesting pieces for you in the same grade will 
be:—Grieg, Album Leaf, Op. 12; Poldini, Tarentella; 
Schiitt,- Petite Scene de Ballet; Borowski, Valsette; 
Chaminade, Scarf Dance. Haydn, Sonata No.1 in G, 
No, 2 in C, and No. 4 in D. Mozart, Sonata No. 1 in 
C, No. 2 in G, and No. 10 in B flat. 

3- The best way to strengthen the touch is to let it 
grow by means of constant practice. The Mason exer- 
cises for the elastic touch are excellent for strengthening 
the fingers, Simple gymnastics for hand and arms in- 
crease the muscular power of those members. In correct 
position the férearm, wrist and back of hand should be 
in nearly a straight line, the fingers rounding over at the 
keys: The finger tips may be held about a half inch 
from the keys. 


Haste Makes Waste 


“T have a pupil who thinks she is in the sixth 
grade, but plays yery slowly and awkwardly, Can 
you suggest .any music I can give her so she will 
not realize she is being Ps back? Otherwise she 
will be discouraged,’’— R. W. 

To push a pupil beyond what can be done well always 
spells ruin, or the necessity of going over the ground 
again. You gave no help as to what your pupil had al- 
ready studied, but assume you are gauging the grade in 
the fact that the student is now working in the sixth 
book of the Standard Course. Many teachers make 
the mistake of proceeding from one of these books to 
the next before mastering the ground it covers, As often 
stated here these books should be used as standards of 
progress, not as collections of all the material necessary 
for any given grade. The amount of extra work de- 
pends on the ability of the student. The moment any 
teacher finds a pupil is experiencing difficulty in master- 
ing the material in any book, extraneous material should 
be given at once, generally a little simpler in character, 
until the pupil progresses sufficiently to be able to play 
the pieces in the given grade of the Standard Course in 
correct tempo, and with freedom in arm, hand, and finger 
muccles. : 


You should own a metronome. Could you tot give 
your student the second book of the Czerny-Liebling, 
and show her by means of the metronome how tlie 
majority of pupils do not work them up to the required 
speed? Make her realize thus that they are difficult, al- 
though you do not need to tell her they represent a lower 
grade, If advisable you could omit the very easiest ones 
at the beginning. Heller’s opus 46 and 45, (opus 46 
first), will also provide splendid material of a more 
aesthetic quality, selecting the more interesting numbers 
and thoroughly polishing them. Technical exercises 
should be used: adapted to various hand needs that you 
may find. A systematic practice of scales and arpeggios 
should be required, using Cooke’s Mastering the Scalcs 
and Arpeggios as a basis. For pieces you will find the 
following are useful for any grade, as they are played 
by the great pianists. Chopin, Valse, Op. 34, No. 2; 
Schumann, Blumenstuck, Op. 19; Beethoven, Andante 
Celebre, from Op. 14, No. 1; Schubert, Menuetto, Op. 


78; Schubert, Impromptu, Op. 142,,No. 2. Of a more 


general nature, Raff, Song of the Troubadour; Godard, 
Second Valse, Op. 56; Godard, Second Mazurka; 
Grieg, March of the Dwarfs, Op. 54; Saint Saens, Furst 
Macurka, Op. 21; Schutt, Reverie, Op. 34, No. 5, In 
collections, The Young Virtuoso will provide you with 
many interesting and delightful pieces. 
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Rossini’s Irrepressible Wit 


By Roberto Benini 


A bubbling humor, not .always with- 
out a sly sting, was always ready on Ros- 
sini’s nimble tongue. - 

At one time Liszt played one of his 
own “symphonic poems” for the jovial 
maestro. “I prefer the other,” Rossini 
judged laconically. “Which other?” asked 
Liszt, interestedly. “The Chaos from 
Haydn’s Creation,’ came the withering 
reply. 

An amateur. composer sent the manu- 
script of his latest composition, accom- 
panied by a Stilton cheese. The com- 
posér hoped, of course, for a letter prais- 
ing his work. What he got was, “Thanks! 
I like the cheese very much.” 

His own opera, William Tell, was always 
too long. Even in Paris it became the 
custom to give but one act at a time. “I 
hope you will not be annoyed,” said the 
manager one morning, “but tonight we 
purpose performing the second act.” 
“What, the whole of it?” came promptly 
sarcastic. 


Tue art of fingering is in utilizing the 
fingers to bring out the differences in 
the qualities of ,sound. There are as 
many different qualities of sound as there 
are fingers.—FREDERIC CHOPIN. 


Where There is a Wi] There 
is @ Way 
To THr ETUDE: 

A number of years ago a Seotch family 
emigrated to Inverness, Quebec. One of the 
daughters in this .family was especially 
fond of music and very desirous of learning 
how, to play. But money was scarce with 
them and music was considered an unnec- 
esSary luxury. 

‘A music teacher in the town who gave 
lessons_on a parlor organ told this young 
girl, that if she would find some way her- 
self of practicing she would give her les- 
sons free of charge. 

With the ingenuity born of necessity she 
constructed a most novel keyboard.  Silver- 
ware was another luxury not found in this 
pioneer home. Steel knives and forks with 
black hendles for every day and _ white 
handles ‘‘for company” were their nearest 
approach. : 

Of these knives and forks this young girl 
constructed and daily reconstructed her key- 
board, using the white handle ones for the 
white keys and the black ones for the chro- 
matie keys. On this dumb keyboard she 
practiced the lessons assigned by her teach- 
er and soon became a fairly good player on 
the*organ. 

With such ingenuity, perseverance, and 
patience it is not difficult to imagine the re- 
sults, if death had not claimed her before 
she was twenty. 

MISS JENNIE B. FRIEND, 
Vermont. 


On March 30, 1881, the newspapers of 
Boston, Mass., announced that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, which had just been 
formed, would give a series of concerts, 
prices ranging from 75 cents to 25 cents 
for each concert,*or from 10 dollars to 
five dollars for season tickets. That was 
certainly before the high cost of living 
made its appearance. | 


What Schumann Foresaw 

In one of the last essays of Schumann 
there is the following statement: 

“Ft appears as though the nations on the 
borders of Germany are trying to emanci- 
pate themselves from the leadership of 
German music. ... No one should be 
surprised at their wishing to have a music 
of their own.” 

The foregoing translation given by 
Ethel Home in her History of Music in- 
dicates the keen acumen of Schumann. It 
was Schumann who “discovered” Chopin ; 
and, had he lived longer, he would have 
rejoiced in the frank musical expression 
of Grieg, Dvorak, Smetana and others. 
The world has indeed been emancipated. 


from the German leadership; but it will - 


always owe an unending debt to the Ger- 
man masters upon whose efforts in the 
past all nations have sought to build. 
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~ The Musical Scrap Book 
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Anything and Everything as Long as it is Instructive 
and Interesting 


wares 
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The Famous Marches 


Possipty the most famous march ever 
written is the Wedding March from the 
Midsummer Night's Dream by Felix 
Mendelssohn. Like the overture to his 
famous work it is a splendid example of 
Mendelssohn’s astonishing musical  fer- 
tility. The overture is now nearly one 
hundred years old and is one of the 
greatest examples of precocity in any art. 
Although written by a youth of eighteen, 
it is one of the great classics of the tone 
art. The March was not written until 
later but its glorious burst of exuberant 
harmony would make it an all-fascinating 
musical number even though it were not 
associated with the joyous occasion of 
marriage festivals. . Mendelssohn’s musi= 


_cal mind retained these numbers in won- 


derful fashion. Once when the score of 
his famous overture was left in a cab in 
London and lost, he blithely replied, “Never 
mind, I 'shall make another.” After he had 
completed this immense work it was com- 
pared with the instrumental parts and found 


to be accurate to the last dot, even though. 


Mendelssohn had made it from memory. 
Why did not Mendelssohn write other 


famous marches? He wrote others, but 
none quite so good as the Wedding 
March. His March of the High Priests 
from Athalie is built upon the same formal 
lines and is an altogether beautiful work in 
classical march form. 

The march from Lohengrin, which is 
properly a bridal march and is performed 
as such at the beginning of the Wedding, 
is an exquisite piece of simplicity in musi- 
cal writing. Wagner’s finest March how- 
ever is the great processional into the Hall 
of Song in Tannhauser. With its wonder- 
ful orchestration and its fine climaxes it 
never fails to capture all hearers. 

Although Mendelssohn wrote his lWed- 
ding March at eighteen, Handel was fifty- 
three when he composed his oratorio Saul 
which contains the much over-rated Dead 
March. In this Handel did not rise in 
any way to the altitude of some of his 
other works. The finest funeral marches 
are those of Chopin and Beethoven. The 
Chopin March is heard more frequently, 
doubtless because of its transcendent out- 
bursts of emotional crises and its plaintive 
middle section. 


Musical Evenings 


By Anna N. Baker 


With a company of musical people there’ 


often arises the question of interesting 
pastime. Try the following. 

Arrange about the room, pictures-of the 
well known musicians of all periods. 
These may be gathered from magazines, 
catalogs and other sources. The pictures 
should be numbered. Provide each guest 
with pencil and paper and ask them to 
write in numbered order, the names of the 
musicians represented by the portraits. A 
prize may be given to the one having the 
most correct list. | 

Also guessing the names of musicians 
from the following list, is a pleasant diver- 
sion. 

1—A_ neccessity for catching fish, a 
place to bake bread. 

2.—A collection of names. 

3—An article of clothing, a boy’s name. 

4—A part of the body, the letter L. 

5.—Small particles, the perfection of 


beauty. 
6.—A conveyance, to percolate, an 
exclamation. 


7—A bitter substance, a pronoun, a 
worthless dog, a bird note. 

8.—A part of a house, a grown up boy. 

9—Food for horses, a home of wild 
beasts. 

10.—A cat’s song of contentment, a place 
where prisoners are kept. 

11—A plant, a measure of distance. 


12.—A place of amusement, a kitchen 
utensil. 

13.—A baby’s coo, a negative. 

14.—A sound of woe, a sign in music. 

15.—A man’s given name, a vessel for 
drinking. 7 

16.—A growth on trees and stones, the 
sign of a cold, a Canadian game. 

17.—An Irishman, a beverage. 

18.—The plural of man, a small valley, 
a boy. 

19.—A joker, a knot in a tree. 

20.—Soft mud, a drink. 

21—A dealer in footwear. 

22—To droop, a piece of silverware. 

23.—A high grade automobile. 

24.—A sheath or covering. 

25.—The first man. 


Answers 
1—Beethoven. 13.—Gounod. 
2.—Liszt. 14.—Kreisler. 
3.—Schubert. 15.—Rubinstein. 
4—Handel. 16.—Moszkowski. 
5.—Mozart. 17.— Patti. 
6.—Caruso. 18.—Mendelssohn. 
7.—Galli-Curci. 19—Wagner. 
8.—Elman. 20.— Meyerbeer. 

9 —Haydn. 21.—Schumann. 
10.—Purcell. 22.—Witherspoon. 
11.—Hempel 23.—Chalmers. 
12.—Chopin. 24.—Case. 

25.—Adam. 


Musical Sabotage 


THE composer, like the dramatist, is de- 
pendent upon interpreters to complete his 
work. The finest nocturne or sonata ever 
written may be ruined by an indifferent 
interpreter. It is a fact, well-known to 
musical historians, that many perform- 
ances have been deliberately and mali- 
ciously ruined hy jealous rivals or of- 
fended performers. If one would listen 


to the high strung opera singers of this 
day, one would hear of this all the time. 
Berlioz insisted that one of his rival con- 
ductors deliberately set out to spoil a per- 
formance of one of his works. In the 
case of Rameau, the musicians took a 
dislike to his opera and to him, and 
purposely played wrong notes at the pre- 
miere, causing the work to fail. 


*‘Great men are they who see that the spiritual is stronger than any 
material force; that thoughts rule the world.’’—Emerson. 


THE ETUDE 


One Musical Minute with 
Carlyle 


Music is well said to be the speech of 
angels. 

All passionate language does of itself 
become musical; all deep things are song. 

See deep enough and you see musically, 
the heart of nature being everywhere mu- 
sic, if you can only reach it. 

All inmost things, we may say, are 
melodious, naturally utter themselves in 
song. The meaning of song goes deep. 

Music -is a kind of inarticulate un- 
fathomable speech, which leads us to the 
edge of the infinite, and impels us for a 
moment to gaze into it. 


When the Penguins Couldn’t 
Stand Jazz 


Tue. following amusing story appeared 
in the Philadelphia Record. Anyone who 
has ever seen a penguin, that absurd arctic 
bird, strutting about like a nonogenarian 
bishop, with its funny, impotent seal-like 
flappers, can appreciate the humor of the 
situation : 

“When Shackleten was encamped in the 
Arctic he set out on the snow a_ phono- 
graph. A great herd of penguins were 
attracted by the music, and gradually got 
closer and closer to the instrument. But 
when it began to play ‘Waltz Me Around, 
Willie, Waltz Me Around,’ the entire herd 
turned about and waddled off, uttering 
sounds of contempt. Their taste was for 
classical music.” 


“4A man should hear a little music, read 
a little poetry and see a fine picture every 
day of his life in order that worldly cares 
may not obliterate the sense of the beauti- 
ful which God implanted in the human 
soul,” —GOETHE. 


How Offenbach Got Back at 
Wagner 


* WAGNER was at one time very anxious 
to get into the good graces of the popular 
and rich Offenbach. Offenbach, however, 
with his Opera Bouffe nature, had. little 
serious regard for Wagner. He ridiculed 
his poems and, when Wagner sent Offen- 
bach the score of Rienzi, the comic opera 
composer -wrote back, “Dear Wagner: 
Your music is trash, stick to poetry.” This 
made Wagner terribly angry and prompted 
him to publish his famous attack upon 
the Jews. When he got this completed 
he sent a copy to his Hebrew friend, Of- 
fenbach, who was nothing if not witty. 
Offenbach replied, “Dear Wagner: Your 
brochure is rot; stick to music.” 


“Lightlier move 
The minutes edged with music.” 
—TENNYSON. 


e 
Never Again 

To Tur Erupe: : 

Last year an agent for a book and musie 
publishing house came to eall upon me, and 
before I was aware I had Signed a_ blank 
subscription sheet for the set of books. In 
fact, I really thought from the way the fel- 
low talked that *I was only giving an en- 
dorsement for the great educational. move- 
ment that he was talking about. It was 
not until the books arrived that I Yrealized 
I was in to pay for one hundred dollars 
worth of books which I did not want. On 
lcoking over the music I found that most 
of the pieces had appeared in Tur ETUupDs, 
and the articles by great professors and 
great pianists were not one bit better than 
the articles that I had been getting in Tak 
ETrupe for years, for only two dollars a 
year. . 

My husband is dead, but the father of 
one of my pupils is a lawyer. I told him 
about it, and he advised me to send the 
books back. Acting on his advice I got .a 
lot of nasty threatening letters but was told 
to pay no attention to them. Why should the 
teacher be asked to pay such awful prices 
for music? 

Tell the readers of THr EtTupEp to be 
mighty careful what they sign for from any 
book agent. Read the whole thing and learn 
just whether it is an order or net. The 
next time an agent comes to me with an ex- 
pensive set of books, and gets me to order 
them without even seeing them, I am going 
to show him the door. 

ELLA M. KISTEL, 
Missouri. 
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SERENADE ESPAGNOL 


THOMAS BRUCE 
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popularized by the famous La Auloma. Play rather lazily and in flexible tempo. Grade 3 
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W. BERWALD 


FLEUR-DE-LIS 


VALSE 


A useful study in tone production, with melodies in either hand, and contrasting major and minor tonality. Grade 2%. 
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Broadly melodious; to be played strictly  MHLODY OF PEACE 


legato, in'an organlike manner. Grade 4, ROMANCE WALLACE A. JOHNSON Op.52 
Con moto M.M.¢=108 , 
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MERRY BROOK 


The melody, changing from hand to hand, must be brought out firmly and connectedly. Grade 2. 
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E, Op.121, No.1 


LUDWIG SCHYTT 


A clever imitation of the Viennise waltz style, as popularized by Strauss, and earlier by Lanner, Labitzky and others. 
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VIENNA WALTZ 
VALSE VIENNOISE 
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SECONDO FREDERICK A.WILLIAMS, Op. 95, No.4 


A good Hallow E’en piece, characteristic and with a touch of humor. 


Rather slow and mysterious MMe=88 5 0 |g : 
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PRIMO FREDERICK A.WILLIAMS, Op. 95, No.4. 
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‘After enduring much oppression with great patience, 
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To be played ina dignified and sonorous manner. Grade 
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A graceful waltz movement in modern style exemplifying a popular syncopated rhythm. Play rather slowly. Grade 345. 
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AU RUISSEAU GENARI KARGANOFF, Op. 25, No.6 
In delicate atmospheric style, To be played with automatic precision and with accurate pedalling. A very slight pressure upon the upper right hand 
tones will serve to bring out the melody. 
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| PUBLISHER'S. ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY 
A METHOD FOR THE PIANO FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


America’s Greatest Authority and Master Children’s Teacher 


NOTE—Over 100,000 little pupils are using Gaynor’s ‘‘ Miniature Melodies,”’ “‘ First Pedal Studies,” ‘‘ Miniature Duets,” ‘‘ Melody Pictures,” etc. 


Legion are the teachers who for years have besieged Jessie L. Gaynor to permit them to have, either by special. 
personal instruction, or in manuscript or in print, HER method by which she so easily and successfully taught: 
LITTLE children how to play the piano—a method which made the study of the piano an actual PLEASURE to 


children. ; ai 
Legion are the teachers who will thank a kind Providence for the fact that three months before the passing to 


a higher life of this gifted woman, she had placed in the hands of her publishers the complete manuscript of her 


method of teaching little children how to play the piano. 
In A METHOD FOR THE PIANO FOR LITTLE CHILDREN by Jessie L. Gaynor, this master chil- ... 

dren’s teacher has transcribed to the printed page all the charm of her method, by which little children quickly and — 

comprehendingly learned the mysteries of the KEYBOARD and gained an intimate acquaintance with MUSIC. - © 


SPECIAL OFMRRG Supememagia Coccracen geen ee 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, 109 West 4th Street as NEW YORK, 39 West 32nd Street. 
“THE HOUSE DEVOTED TO THE PROGRESS OF AMERICAN MUSIC”’ : 


SACRAMENT 


A Love Song | 


* Highest Voice 


Poem by 
ELIZABETH 
JACOBI 


High Voice 


Medium Voice 


Music by 
JAMES G., 
MACDERMID 


Low Voice 


Copyright MCMXIIy by James G.MacDermid. International Copyright Secured 
Copyright transferred MCMXXI to Forster Music Pub.,Ino., Chicago. 


It is not often a composer’s privilege to write such a song as ‘‘Sacrament.”’ 
The author of the lines, with greatest delicacy, has pointed to a Sacred 
rite as the aspiration of the human sentiment, if not the ultimate. Mr. Mac 
Dermid has discerned the finer meaning and has produced a song, which if 
he had written no other, would bring him enduring fame Published in 4 keys. 


FORSTER 
MUSIC PUBLISHER INC 
235 SOUTM WABASH AVE. 

CHICAGO 
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Note: New Brunswick Records 
are on advance sale at alt 
Brunswick dealers on the r6th 
of each month in the East, and 
in Denver and the West on the 


20th. 
4 
(November Release) 
Any phonograph can play Brunswick Records 
OPERATIC FOR DANCING 
30008 ( Avant de quitter ces licux—— Dio  possente 5065 AC Se Rie 
Qo: . ‘ “© 4 - - st X ] »¢ ) , 7° > 
ake (Even Bravest Heart) (from Faust) Act IT — 10-in. { ot ae a Nia BN a a 5 ee Abi Hi 
= (Gounod) Baritone (in French) Giuseppe-Danise — $1.00 {Wabash Blues Fox Trot Isham Jones’ Orchestra 
CONCERT ied IWhy, Dear? (Cohen) Fox Trot 
neni [ Hear a Thrush at Eve (Eberhart-Cadman ) 1-in. Isham Jones’ Orchestra 
10-in.. tN 5 5, See Re Re i puewieghidbelis: 9 team’ $1.00} Aly Sunny Tennessee (almar-Ruby ) 
$1.25 }) Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming (Foster) Isham Jones’ Orchestra 
Tenor . Theo. Karle and Criterion Male Trio 
INSTRUMENTAL POPULAR 
oe { Fantaisie Impromptu (Chopin) Pianoforte Solo | s 
$1.50 | Leopold Godowsky eis In My Tippy Canoe (Fisher) Contralto _ 
ae 10-in. and Tenor Emily Earle and James Craven 
25005 faust — Duet from Garden Sce ol (Gounod) sie ) Dream of Your Smile (Conrad) Baritone 
12-in. 4 ' _ Vessella’s Italian Band Reinvet Saas 
$1.50 ) Boheme Selection (Puccini) | 
Vessella’s Italian Band ay ale Es | 
siaze ( L Ain't Nobody's Darling (Hughes-King) | 
on American Patrol (Meacham) a Harmonisers Male Quartet | 
10-in. Walter B. Rogers and His Band ssc ) Jt Must Be Someone Like You (¥rost-Straight- | 
85e } General Mixup, U. S. A. March (Allen) Bargy) Tenor .... . . . Billy Jones | 
Walter B. Rogers and His Band ; | 
Serenade (Tosti) Violin-Flute-Harp Fs I’m Looking For a Blue Bird ( Merill- Rich) | 
aoe Gondolier Trio 10-in. Tenor Al Bernard and Carl Fenton's Orchestra : 
85c | Screnade (Totl) French Horn-Flute-Harp sie ) Oh! Brother, What a Feelin’! (Cook) Baritone 
Belvedere Trio Ernest Hare 


Prices of Brunszwick Phonographs 
range from $65 to $775.  Four- 
teen models in various finishes, 1n- 
cluding authentic Period designs. 


PHONOGRAPHS 


4 


THE ETUDE 


Musi 


LCLaNS, 


Composers~Ieachers 


NOUIRE among the knowing, and they will 
tell you: 
The Brunswick is recognized as the accepted 
instrument of the musical world—the phono- 
graph in the homes of greatest musicians, both in 
Europe and America. 


And they will tell you, too, that because of an 
entirely new Method of Interpretation, Bruns- 
wick Records have assumed the same supreme 
position, 

Note what critics say 


“An amazing advance over anything hereto- 
fore accomplished in recording tones 
are almost unbelievably true, sweeter and more 


beautiful.” 


‘The musical fancy of the day, due to a refresh- 
invly unique method of interpretation.” 


“Music that brings the dance tingle to your toes.” 
“Tt’s not hard to understand, once you hear, why 
the whole dance world yielded to the lure of 
srunswick interpretation.” 


Hear them at their best 
To hear Brunswick Records on any phonograph 
is a revelation. “Hear Godowsky, Chamlee, 
Danise, Easton, Rosen and other world-noted 


Brunswick artists. But to hear them at their 
best, hear them on a Brunswick. 


This is why 
The Brunswick embodies an exclusive Method 
of Reproduction, by means of which perfect 
redition of the so-called ‘difficult’? tones ‘is 
achieved—tones beyond the scope of the ordinary 
type of instrument. 


The piano, the harp, the human voice are’ ob- 
tained in unmistakably true reproduction, and 
even Soprano High “C” reached without slightest 
“metallic” suggesticn or vibration. 


This method, known throughout the musical 
world as the Brunswick Method of Reproduc- 
tion, is obtainable on no other make of instru- 
ment. Hence it is generally conceded, by au- 
thorities, that buying any phonograph, without 
at least hearing The Brunswick, is a mistake. 


For a demonstration, at which you will not be 
urged to buy, call on your nearest Brunswick 
dealer. The Brunswick plays all makes of 


_records, and Brunswick records can be played 


on any phonograph. Hear—compare—then judge 
for yourself, 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 
Manufacturers—Established 1845 


Chicago 


The Exclusive Brunswick Method of Reproduction 


The Oval Tone Amplifier 


Made entirely of seasoned wood, like 
a fine old violin—no metal, Rounded 
at the ‘throat’ like the human throat, 
expands into aun oval like the mouth, 
and is responsible for the famous 
Brunswick Tone. Does away with 
* metallic "sounds. 


AN D 


The Ultona 


Plays all makes of records ata turn of 
the hand. Notan ‘attachment,’ but 
apart of The Brunswick. Cushions the 
path of the needle by proper suspe nsion. 
Hence, sweeter tones, a sury rising mod- 
ification of all “tsurface’’ noises, and 
longer lasting records. 
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Hear These Brunswick 
Super-Feature Records 


30013 ( Un bel di vedremo (Some Day He'll Come) from 
1?-in Madame Butterfly Act HI, Scene 1 (Puccini) 
$1.50 C PRE. Florence. Bastos 

Soprano (in dtalian) orence Easton 


10042 ( O Sole Mio (My iinet cis di Capua) 


nag {Tenor Cin Italian Vario Chaimlee 


10-in. Pianoforte by Frederic Persson Violin Solo 


10043 ( Serenade du Tsigane ei dog Kees (Valdez ) 
me Max Rosen 


Any phonograph can play 
Brunswick Records 


-©B.B.C.Co., 1921 


ie a Soe 
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ANTHEMS 


Ne (For mixed voices, unless otherwise specified) 


. : 
’ ; DIS 15670 Adeste Fidelis (0, Come All Ye Faithful) 
Reading $0.12 
is 15678 Adore and Be Still (Violin ad lib)...Gounod  ,12 


aa) 10528 And Thou Bethlehem ............... Chaffin .10 


a a il 


15570 Angelic Message .............00ccuns Stults .12 

B te : 15681 Angels from the Realms of Glory ....Stults .12 

pe joy and glad tidings of Christmas are best SOMME Malae, BRING oye os ssn etyiess Maker  .08 
retold each year with song. The Chorister 10964 As With Gladness Men of Old (Women’s 

ao 8a EE 0A Latvia (a-s se A nab ale Berwarld:’ ,12 

and Church Soloist will here find many sugges- “= | 10806 Behold, I Bring You .............. isstham 06 


tions for their important part of Christmas Services 


abec6. ened! FE Bring... 235.40 eae. Sheppard  .08 
15783 Behold the Days Come....... H. H. Wodward  .08 


EN Pe ane ee a 2” a Morrison .12 


6012 Break Forth Into Joy ............. 


: 10581 Break Forth Into Joy ............... Harris 18 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. *: PHILADELPHIA, PA. og TR ee Ne: RR Williams ,15. 


NB Bowen (MeNeOORE ONG WOSt 2. cece sccc cece Little  .10 
10512 Calm on the Listening .............. Bridge .12 


wi 


UF US 
— OSs CAR 
ae 
ee 
o 
- 
me 
@ 
_ 
oO 


Me Re ee MRR of ged ace cv a 4 chk aceee 40 Roberts ,.12 


| 
BAIN WANA Re Wa RNB) 15741 Calm on the Listenin ults 
“ILE A } E ; Wy. Vaca da hee aee Stults .12 
| BAIS 0 a ye aay) aU) eee NE MN AOE og endo ae wad we emcee Dressler ,15 
it} A New Ch ” t S | 1007s Christians; Awake ......ccccccencses Meyer .15 
Mm 10746 Christians, Awake ....... hy « «tes > Stults  .15 
| ' mage VIS aS O O 10050 Christmas Hearts ........ Ae ORL 0s ae Tourjee .C5 | 
159382 Angel’s Message, The ......... Clarke high $0.50 . 5981 Come and Worship ................. Dressler .18 
*8050 Angel’s efrain, The(Violin Obbligato) ee . ‘101 C Christi SO See | 
Geibel high —.50 This is undoubtedly One of the Best Christmas | i574) Come Hither, Ye Faithful ...... gor ring 
6989 Angel’s Song ........-.ssseeees «Loud med. 59 | Solos for High Voice. 10781 Come Hither Ye Faithful ............ Stults .12 | 
5249 Away in a Manger ......... Anderson med. — ,80 : ! 10462 Coming of the King, The ........... Stults .15 ||| 
16801 Away in a Manger ...Lieurance Solo or Duet — .30 . SOWETO MW OE MONE co es cc cc oe ceba cece’ Hicliey Ae 
*12529 Beckoning Star ............. Neidlinger high —_.60 IMMANUEL WRtMe NIRS a ia cecen econ N. Dale .12 ||| 
4148 Before the Shepherds (Violin ee aoe fi nae 5985 First Christmas Morn .............. Newton .12 ||| 
eine id : Se NE GOD hg ak vs sues elec siv Trowbridge .15 | 
*4488 Bells of Bethlehem ............. Tracy high —.50 By Chas. Bochau tebe ieee AE OGE. ose asthath’/: cae 
*4488a Bells of Bethlehem (Violin Obbligato) ; Sn MN WOO Go css cae vcs eceed seen Rotoli 20 
Tracy high — .60 Catalog No. 17789 Price 60 cents 1OWBE. Glory to God... 0.....2...ccececeeees Stults .15 
ia A tas cats edge rt ion high .60 20111. Hail Messias King ........ .. Pearsall Nevin ,.12 
: 35 10458 Hail to the Lord’s Anointed .......... Stults .15 
SONS: GUFIRE Lo BOP oi. se cas ON ee. Louis med. . 10687 Hark! What Mean Those Holy Voices 
14963 Christmas Dawn ........... '...Kroeger low .40 ot . Neidlinger .15 | 
*3705 Christmas Morn .............. Wooler high — .50 10196 He Shall Be Great ................ Lansing 615 |f} 
| 8760 Christmas Night .............. Minetti high  .50 20108 He Shall Be Great ............. R. M. Stults  .12 
70385 Christmas Pastoral ........... Pontius low, .50 NE ER ik ia e's pew dale beeen Mueller .10 | 
2346 Christmas Song .................Adam med.  .25 a — > sti 10468 Holy Night (Women’s Voices)..Adam-Warburst .05 | 
4986 Come and Worship ............ Dressler med. .50 ;=—aSE es : ies of Sse ree ee beer Cl tay: arene be | 
#12718 ee ire eri ch a : 2 eS : ame Upon the Midnig ear..Berwald 
mt ae a sa ee ye ee 15677 It Came Upon the Midnight Clear..McGrath 08 
Michie temerity etter Marte Behrend med. _.30 10600 Jesus Christ To-day is Born .......... Marzo 15 
*8066 Gloria in Excelsis ............... Gieble med. __.50 10909 Joy to the World! .................. Stults .12 
WEnwew: GlOTIOUS: BROFR ov iiesia se deen cas Neidlinger high .60 DUM ON RO ENS. WOTK! iS i ek ie caw eeee be Berwald = ,15 
aM,  MOROES POO. CHOU a isk culbo ce Pik ce Edwards high  ,.60 ROO VR OG BARE O. heh nik 0's) 50d ele od pio sindis d Brackett .15 
ee Weer tae ee Sk Stults high  .60 ei meee 2 Deg tons sete ene cena yo) eres ra 
O708-- Clones th G06 0. hk Se: é : essage oO SO BOLLB csc caver evvnver oun ‘ 
#5330 inetd oO ¢ fy d beanie pat 50 10374 Nazareth (Women’s Voices). .Gounod-Warburst .10 
aca “i Site cea ack teen ee otoli high .75 10747 New-Born King, The ............. Morrison .15 | 
ragae Mall Glorious Morn” (Violin Obbligato) 10965 0 Little Town of Bethlehem ......... Stults .12 
: . Geibel high .60 RUSGe  O SROW SUBS DOMONE oon. ioc wba ce ed Pierce .15 
12284 Hail to the King ........... Burleigh high 60 10748 Of the Father’s Love ................. Dale .12 
3702 Heralds of Heaven (Violin Obbligato) 20104 O Zion, that Bringest Good Tidings 
Schnecker high  ,60 R. S: Morrison ° .29 
15887 (0) Holy Child of Bethlehem ...Stults high 50 | 10352 Shepherds O’er Their Flocks ........ Dreselor. ..}10 
vais i =. on Bape i> gg Oe high 60 10449 Shout the Glad Tidings ............ Brackett  .15 
ame Upon the Midnight Clear 10468 Shout the Glad Tidings ............ Morrison 15 
Lansing high  .50 ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS 10099 Shout the Glad Tidings ............ Rockwell .15 
4150 Little Christmas Song (Duet for Sop. yg oan 10720 Silent Night (Men’s Voices) ......... Gruber _.05 
erger .20 SOOO T OtOe, FP) SONOS a ac beac ev ce vans Clark .12 -| 
“5348 Lord of the Ages, The ............ Holt high .50 = menyen Claus And RES aR yy lo ms My Rohwer: 9 ROLES “SING, -O WO VGIG 6 ois occ cree avicea ssn cons Grant .15 | 
6994 My Guiding Star ............ Wrightson med. .40 A little Christmas play in one act, admirably adapted for 10304 Sing, O Heavens ............ Handel-Eastham .05 = |]! 
*14310 WNation’s Adore ; 4 use with Sunday School or day classes. The properties and cos- 15729 Sing, O Heavens ................. Strhuler 15 : 
; Aig gilda hae ahead he Shelley high .50 | tumes are easy to obtain, ard an excellent performance may be Fe gi ag ik A a a eae a ae | 
6570 (0) Night Divine Jord hich ; ‘ ; P a ‘ ; 6208 Sing, ORR Oa eee (th 4@le oes Solly 15 | 
gr te aad te AN ordan hig +50 | given with little preparation. Contains nine musical numbers, 15568 Sing, O Heavens Stults 12 | 
7437 Our Saviour and King ........ Brackett high  .50 all tuneful and catchy. The dialogue is bright and witty. 6 Sin , i Miambinlier ioe Rice ee loee Pea 05 
*12583 Prince of Humanity ......... Neidlinger high 60 oi eqpeiianae og tte Stee ; 
; g 1g ' The Wondrous Light (New) ........... R. M. Stults .60 | ( Sing, O Sing this Blessed Morn | 
cs ane ae asp sapere Pac Delafield med. .80 Adapted for the average choir. Solos and choruses ‘well as- 15796 Lindsay D. Nordan ¢ .10 
OTR MANIONS CBRE rij. SEN ticks. Bird high .60 sorted. Telling the Christmas story in tuneful and well-written | The Christmas Tree | 
*14067 Shepherds in the Fields Abiding Barnes high  .60 numbers. Brilliant and effective. 15680. Sleep, Little Babe .................2.. Stults. .08 | 
17887 Bing -O, Heaven 3.6) oii be Pacher med. 50 15571 Song of the Angels, The.......... Morrison 12 
8068 Sleep Sweetly, Babe of Bethlehem = mar egal Raed A SUAS TES Lucien .G., Chafia ; 60 15704 Song of the Angels ................. Upham .12 
(Violia- Obbligato),, .Geibel low 50 A short but very attractive cantata, suitable for a choir of 20112 The Herald Angels ............ R. M. Stults .12 | 
*9232 Song of Bethlehem .......... inl High OA een ce erat thet bere 10864 Stars All Bright .................... Spence .05 | 
13900 Sone Th ; ial Ree The: Grostest G6 5 eee H. W. Petrie .75 10182 There Were in the Same Country..Bohannan .15 | 
g That Will Live Forever, The ...Petrie .60 ; Th Ww Shepherd REE To 
158 Sone the Aneéls San Stults med The Greatest Gift is brilliant, dramatic, and effective through- 10604 veya elon rp spe hae ee a ee ee cg || 
g g Bee se see eeesl tults med. 50 out, without being at all difficult. . 10461 There Were Shepherds .............. Staton .15 | 
18931 Star of Bethlehem ........... Plogsted Med.  .50 , is geeee 10353 There Were Shepherds ............... Stults .15 | 
| 13331 Star of Bethlehem ............. Plogsted ed. .50 | 4 Christmas Oratorio ............... W. W. Gilchrist 1,00 15683 Watchful Shepherds, The ............ Dale .12 
"40m ROOF OF. Penee nea 5 on Parker high .60 An impressive work, for any choral society or large chorus 10207 We Have Seen His Star .............. Clare .10 
16430 There were Shepherds (Violin ad. lib) choir. The music is dramatic and modern in tendency. 10218 What Sounds Are Those? ............. Bird .15 
| Stoughton high  .75 The King Cometh .;.. 03.6660. .c0es Robert M. Stults  .60 10524 When Christ Was Eorn ............. Chaffin .20 | 
i *15050 Undimmed Star of Bethlehem.Neidlinger high .60 The work is divided into three parts: “A Kine is Promised,” 23 While Shepherds ..........+.......05. Best 05 
*5838 Wake and Sing Salter hi h 50 “The Incarnation ” and “The Kin s B ” S it ad f 10507 While Shepherds COSHH RO meee oe eS ee Burleigh .29 }t | 
SA EE BN SVM tae cee g P A g is Born. uited for the ‘a Mikhael Goodric] 15 
*5434 When Heaven Sang to Earth ...Parker high .75 | average chorus or volunteer choir. Bt iodbcoet Poa ase RES CAT ae OF aac ae 7 | 
3708 While Shepherds ............. Gilchrist high .60 The Morning Star... 3 ee hs John Spencer Camp .60 10356 While Shepherds’ OTRAS : TEM Pere Morrison .15 ||! 
5245 Wondrous Story ............. Lemmel med. 60 A charming Christmas cantata. This work will make a 10656 While Shepherds ................. Percippe .12 | | 
14226 Wondrous Story, The ........... Stults high  .60 splendid novelty for a special musical service. 10873 Wondrous Story, THO os. ccccsis vise. Stults .12 | 
|| In addition to this list we carry.a large and complete stock of Christmas Music for the Sunday School and Choir. Solos, Duets, Quartets, 
Anthems, Carols, Services and Cantatas, as well as a complete line of Church Music for all occasions, of all publishers. | 
* APPROPRIATE SELECTIONS CAREFULLY MADE. SUBJECT TO OUR LIBERAL DISCOUNTS. | 
} 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., Padéishers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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DANCE OF THE GNOMES 


A characteristic little processional march movement.To be played steadily and in a jaunty manner. Grade 2% 


igo M.M. #=108 


PAUL AMBROSE 
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a Gee See Se Se Ee A RS 
SC EER Oe SS AT OS A OES eR A RS WH EY BF NT SP ET LS 


vs oe ars a 1 


a = iphone 
AE ETD 1, SATE ECE UE TOME. EE A ER. ORS. 
SE. SE RSS TSS TT ee eee Le eee 
we ee ee Bee eee ee 
BE ST SS 


A TE: a ENS GRE TEES RE RT RRR TEP SEN OS A EE ETE RRS TINT RS GARNET L GRUAM B UNGER @ BGS GRU AS SES A MRSS 
LS A SV VV” A VW” VV AY RA \e a Te eV 
* Mn wT ae a ee a 


Se ee eee were 


© 3 2 od ee 
IN DREAM LAND tet 
_. Agraceful drawing-room piece, exemplifying the device of a melody and accompanying part in the same hand, and also a melody accompanied 

by a trill. Grade tar ‘ i) J Mc DONOUGH 
Andante grazioso ae 


sgormonn—a @ @t a : 4 ae acer ae 
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FRAGMENT FROM THE “EMPEROR” CONCERTO 


| | , L.van BEETHOVEN Transcribed by M. MOSZKOWSKI 
The splendid 5¢h Concerto of Beethoven is too difficult for any but finished artists,but this exquisitefrag ment from the slow movement as tran- 
scribed by Moszkowski makes a charming solo number. Grade 5. 


Adagio un poco moto M.M.e=63 
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Showy and brilliant, but lying GAY AND GRACERUL 


well under the hands. Grade 4. 
Allegretto M.M. ¢=108 


POLKA BRILLANTE ~ RICHARD FERBER 
: ‘. s, Tempo di i it~ 
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VALSE INTERMEZZO 


All inthe singing style, with broad phrases, and bowing well-sustained. 
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Gt: Full, Sw. coupled 


Regisnaionyor gravee, HHRO'S MARCH 


Ped: Full, coupled to Gt. & Sw. from Op.22 
Arranged by H.J. STEWART F. MENDELSSOHN 
A new and masterly transcription of the march movement from the well-known Capriccio Brillante. 
Marziale M.M.6=108 
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ATriolet by 
One of the last songs of a most gifted woman composer. 
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THE ETUDE 


Why I Left My Teacher 


By S. M. C. 


FoLLowINc are some of the reasons given 
by different pupils for changing teachers: 

“She would be going out to visit when 
I came for my lesson.” 

“His calls to the telephone were so fre- 
quent that I lost half of my lesson.” 

“She gave me so many pieces that I 
could not learn at all.” 

“He was too cross.” 

“She cut my lesson down to about fifteen 
minutes.” 

“He used slang and vulgar language.” 


“She gave me pieces far in advance of 
my grade.’ 


“He never gave me any pieces, although 
I took lessons over a year.” 

“She did not teach me how to count.” 

“He kept me too long on the same 
pieces.” 

“She did not teach me any scales and 
gave me a new piece at every lesson.” 


“My teacher died.” (Let us hope it 
was not on your account.) 


“The Steel Master’s Extravagance’’ 


THERE was one sunny day in Bethlehem 
when Charles Schwab came down the 
gravel path bowing and shaking hands 
with his fellow villagers. That was during 
the Bach Festival and all the world had 
journeyed to the little community to hear 
its songs. 

He is a large man, with a frank face and 
a sincerity which is unmistakable. He sat 
back in his chair, in the magnificent 
headquarters of the steel industry, a 
figure of international dominance and 
said, “Yes, in business I might be accused 
of having one extravagance. That extrav- 
agance-is music. Wherever I have any- 
thing to do with a factory I say, ‘Now, 
how can I give these workers some music ?’ 
We have bands and choruses and concerts 
for our people. There are many noon- 
day concerts, and we are always collecting 
the whole force together for some kind 
of a general chorus or concert. Many 
employers adopted music as a war-time 
measure, but it’s an all-year practice with 
me. 

“Why should I be that way? Just be- 
cause I like music, is no reason why I 
should force my tastes on my workers. 
But dear me, it’s not forcing it; indeed 
not. If we took away the music now, I 
don’t know what they would do. You 
ought to see how proud the men are of 
their band. Whenever there are any local 
parades or civic demonstrations, the steel 
boys put out their chests when the band 
marches by, and say, “That’s our fellows.’ 
But it’s more than just pride that makes 
the music a factor. 

“Here’s what it is—sentiment. Business 
and sentiment, who says they don’t mix? 
Why, Ill tell you, eliminate sentiment 
tyom business and you erase my name 
from industry. Once a year there’s a 
dinner—of the old members of the one- 
time Carnegie firm (of which we are the 
descendants). We get together and tell 
stories and compare adventures. Do you 
imagine that dinner will ever pass out of 
existence while we’re living? No, there’s 
sentiment there we must keep alive. 


“I know that music warms the senti- 
mental side of our business people. It 
fires imagination and kindles the spiritual 
life of every man. I can speak of music 
in this way becatise I can .t:ank it in the 
warmest terms for much of my own success 
and happiness. . Look you, then, there’s 
one excess of which I might be accused. 
That is my weekly music siesta. I retire to 
the privacy of my own chambers, no matter 
where I might be, and I give up the day to 
music. Every week—I never miss it. I 
call in fine musicians to give of their best. 
Sometimes I play mygelf. There is an 
organ in my home in Bethlehem and New 
York. I play for my own amusement— 
never for artists. I love the melodie, the 
simple, the sincere. Jazz, I can’t stand—~ 
it isn’t beautiful—it’s only noise. I am no 
faddist in music; some of those modernists 
draw no response from me. Frankly, I 
admit that some of the operas are never 
engrossing to me. Frankly, I also admit 
that I can enjoy Nevin and others of his 
school. It’s all a matter of taste. Down 
in Bethlehem the lowliest citizen knows 
more about Bach than most of our critics. 

“My dear old friend Frick, some 
time ago, had a marvellous collection of 
paintings. Some years gone by he had a 
fad for Turner. Every Turner he could 
find he bought. His daughter, then a very 
young girl, said she didn’t like a certain 
painting. The reason? ‘It’s all painting 
and nothing of picture. I like a painting 
I can see something in.’ Which is a very 
good way of putting it; I yvant music I can 
see something in. Taste developes to be 
sure; preferences change. In my own art 
galleries at home I have gradually weeded 
out all my paintings until now, I have only 
portraits. I.love fine old portraits. 

“In the warmest terms I .can say that 
success is an acquirement of the ability to 
enjoy life. If I have made money, that is 
not the goal of my dreams. Indeed not. 

I want to enjoy life—to retain the 
sentiment of being a man and a lover of 
art and music and beauty and humankind.” 

—From The Violin World. 


A F ew Don’ ts for Piavéints 


By Ira M. Brown 


Don’t let your child play upon your 
sympathies. If he has a grievance, confer 
with the teacher. Almost invariably 
trouble rests upon a misunderstanding on 
the part of some one. 

Don’t think that, while the teacher in- 
sists on the pupil studying on a piece till it 
is well mastered, he must look at nothing 
else. Encourage him to play the hymns 
you love or the Folk Songs that all like to 
hear. But encourage him to do these care- 
fully, so that he could be proud if his 
teacher were to step in and hear him at it. 
In this way you can add much to his 
interest in his work and to the success of 
what the teacher is trying to do for him. 

Don’t think the teacher is wrong in 


sometimes allowing the pupil to olay an en- 
tire piece without stopping for criticisms. 
She thus gives the pupil a chance to show 
what he can do. One of the greatest assets 
of the celebrated Clara Schumann was her 
ability to listen silently and attentively 
to the efforts of the pupil. 

Don’t think that the teacher must sit 
all the time at the pupil’- elbow. If she 
knows her work well, often she can better 
judge the needs of the pupil by standing 
or sitting at the opposite end of the room, 
where she hears the music as an audience 
would. 

Don’t become discouraged because your 
daughter is kept many weeks on a piece. 
If it is worth anything as music, it will 
take time to master it. 
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THE voice is a wind instrument. While 
there is unending dispute as to precisely 
what kind of a wind instrument, there.is, 
and always has been, practical unanimity 
as to the essential fact. But a discourag- 
ingly large proportion of young students 
do not succeed in getting a good working 
comprehension of what this means. Unless 
the student understands the action of the 
breath in singing he will never gain. skill. 
It will always be a matter of luck. At 
times things may go pretty well, at others 
they will not. go at all; yet he will never 
know what is the matter. ae 


Singing a Natural Process ~ 

It is necessary at all times to “hold 
firmly to the main fact, that singing is a 
natural process, the use of a part of our 
physical make-up to do a thing for which 
nature constructed it. Everybody agrees 
to this; everybody talks it and writes it; 
and yet pretty nearly every young student, 
and a vast number of old ones, have to be 
reminded of it every day or they forget. 
The easiest thing in the world is to have 
good principles; and the hardest thing in 
the world is to live up to them. 

As singing is a natural act, to gain skill 
at it we must learn to understand the laws 
of nature that apply to singing. The fund- 
amental fact is that the tone is produced 
by the outflowing of the breath. This is 
the. physical fact about which there is no 
possible question; and it must be kept in 
mind at all times as the basis of all vocal 
study. 

All young students tend to fall into one 
or two errors. Most of them have a fear 
that the breath will come out too rapidly, 
so they grip the muscles which control the 
action of the breathing apparatus and hold 
back the breath. This brings rigidity into 
the entire vocal mechanism, prevents the 
natural flow of the breath, makes the sing- 
ing labored; and under such conditions 
anything like a free tone is out of the 
question. The other common error is the 
notion that the breath will not come out of 
itself, but must be pushed with the breath- 
ing muscles. This also brings rigidity into 
the mechanism, forces the throat by sending 
the breath into it too hard, congests every- 
thing and makes a free tone an impossi- 
bility. 

. Free Tone 

When the breath is held back too much 
the. tone is weak, unsteady and without 
quality; when the breath is sent out with 
too much force the tone becomes harsh, 
develops a tremolo and the throat quickly 
grows tired. The poise on which free tone 
depends is something which comes by prac- 
tical experiment, an adjustment so that 
the breath is neither repressed nor forced. 


but permitted to flow freely forth. Under® 


such conditions the sense of congestion in 
the throat is relieved, the passages open, 
the breath flows freely, setting the vocal 
chords in vibration and passing into/the 
resonance chambers where it is intensified 
into what the ear recognizes as the singing 
tone. 

It is easy to understand how the young 
student might fear that his breath would 


é 
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The Voice a Wind Instrument 


By Karleton Hackett 


come out too rapidly unless he takes care 
to hoid it back and govern its flow. The 
difficulty here is that he gains the impres- 
sion that the free outflow of the breath 
is not something for which nature has pro- 
vided, but a thing that must be artificially 
learned and controlled by conscious effort 
of. the muscles. It all comes back to a 
failure, on the part of the student, to grasp 
the first principle, that singing is a natural 
act, a thing for which nature has con- 
structed the vocal apparatus, and that like 
all, of nature’s laws it is simple and inevit- 
able once the principle is understood. | 
While the speaking voice is not exactly 
like the singing voice the mechanism is the 


-same and the main action is identical. 
. When we speak we set the vocal apparatus 


in vibration by the'use of the breath, which 
is precisely what we do when we sing. How 
much conscious effort do you have to make 
with the breathing muscles when you speak, 
in order to prevent the breath from rushing 
out in one blast on the first word and leav- 
ing you speechless? The answer is that 
you. have never made any such effort 
because you found there was not the slight- 
est need for it. Yet when the young 
student wishes to sing a tone his first 
impulse, in an astonishing number of cases, 
is to grip with all his might on the breath- 
ing muscles to “control” the breath; as he 
calls it, for fear that it will all run out 
on the first tone and leave him stranded, 
Then his tone is necessarily produced with 
great physical effort, because of this intense 
strain on the muscles, and of what the 
breath would do if he should ease up and 
let it flow naturally he has no idea, because 
he will not ease up and see. Under such 
conditions he gets no use of his breath, but 
merely a heavy grip on the breathing 
muscles which prevents all free action. 

Such a one has no conception of the 
action of the breath and consequently no 
notion of breath control. For the action 
of the breath in singing is a free out- 
flowing from the lungs, through the throat 
into the resonance chambers where 
the tone is concentrated. Breath control is 
learning to govern this outflow; but it. is 
impossible to govern the outflow which is 
not there. The whole thing has been con- 
gestion at the very source and nothing 
understandable can be accomplished until 
this tension has been eased up and a free 
flow established. . 

It is more difficult to understand the 
error into which others fall, that the breath 
will. not come out naturally but must have 
some force applied from the breathing 
muscles to send it forth. If there is one 
thing we know it is that every breath we 


-take into us must come out again, and in a 
‘very short space, only a few seconds, or 


we shall be deathly ill. After you have 
filled your lungs there is just one thing 
that big breath is bound to do, that is 
come out again. To save your soul you 
could keep the breath in your lungs but a 
comparatively few seconds. All of us know 
that. Yet with this primary fact of human 


“life in our inmost consciousness we find 


many young students exhaling the breath 


by heavy muscular pressure, fearing that 
otherwise it will not come out. It seems 
curious that any should fall into so self- 
evident an error; but thousands do so, 
straining on the breathing muscles and 
forcing the tone to compel the breath to 
do something most awkwardly that nature 
would do for them if only they would 
give her a chance. 


The Grip on the Breathing Muscles 


However, those unfortunates who force 
the breath out are the minority and most of 
tlie studio troubles come from those who do 
not .ease up on the grip on the breathing 
muscles for fear the breath will come out 
too fast. This is the main difficulty the 


teacher has to contend with, the unwilling- 


ness of students to use the breath freely 
enovgh. They cannot seem to understand 
that the voice is a wind instrument and 
that the tone is made by breathing out the 
breath. They realize that if one wishes 
to play the flute, or any of the wind instru- 
ments, he must learn how to blow into it, 
to get the breath going properly and keep 
it going. But they cannot comprehend that 
the human voice is made by the breath, 
that they must learn how to breathe it out 
and keep it going if they wish to make 
good tone. 

One disgusted voice teacher used to say: 
“The matter with the breath is that it costs 
nothing, consequently they think it is not 
worth using, If I were to advertise ‘spe- 
cially imported Italian breath at ten dollars 
a tank’ they would be crazy for it; but 
plain American breath, furnished free, they 
will not pay any attention to.” 

There is a lot of truth in this plaint. 


A Hopeless Tension 

Other teachers there are who have 
noticed the almost hopeless condition of 
tension into which so many voice students 
get in their efforts to “control” the breath 
by muscular energy, before they have any 
conception of the natural laws of breath 
action. They have seen so many of the 
evils that come from this misdirected mus- 
cular energy that they leap to the other 
extreme and pay no attention to the breath, 
in the hope that nature will take care of it 
without any thought on the part of the 
singer. This is somewhat like the ostrich, 
who, so the story books used to say, buries 
his head in the sand when he sees an enemy 
approaching. You cannot conquer diffi- 
culties merely by burying your head in the 
sand and not looking at them. Somehow 
and sometime you must grapple with them 
and learn their secrets or give over the 
hope of ever winning the mastery over 
them. 

The theory of singing is very simple. 
You take in a full, deep breath and by this 
action the diaphragm is drawn taut and 
by natural law held resilient and_ this 
forms the natural, automatic support for 
the column of air which produces. the tone. 
Then, in response to the act of. your will, 
whereby you will to sing a tone, this ener- 
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gized column of air sets the vocal cords in 
vibration and in a steady steam flows 
through the throat and up into the reso- 
nance chambers of the head. Establishing 
this coordination of all the parts of the 
vocal mechanism whereby a pure, free tone 
is produced, is called “voice placing.” 

But while the theory of singing is simple, 
the actual practice is complicated by every 
conceivable human error as to the goal to be 
attained and the means for accomplishing 
the desired result. The main enemy is fear, 
as in every other human endeavor. The 
muscles which govern the action of the dia- 
phragm are very highly organized in their 
nervous system, It is to this that they 
owe the exactness and vigor of their 
response to the impulse of the will. It 
is also because of this that they become so 
stiff and inelastic the instant there is any 
mental confusion. The intimacy of the rela: 
tion between the mind and the breathing 
apparatus is one of the fundamental facts 
which must be understood by those who 
wish to sing. 

Free tone depends on a free emission of 
the breath. But this is an impossibility 
when there is doubt or fear in the mind. 
This state of fear automatically stiffens 
the muscles which govern the breathing 
apparatus so that they cannot act nor- 
mally. The young student fears to let the 
breath flow out freely lest it should come 
out too fast and he lose control of it. Con- 
sequently, he begins to sing in a state of 
tension such as renders a pure tone out of 
the question. 

Here we should be in a hopeless impasse 
were it not for the persistence with which 
nature tries to do the normal thing, even 
under most unfavorable conditions, and 
also to the fact that we have brains whereby 
we can learn what we are to do and have 
the courage to try when we think we see 
the way. If a student discovers that he 


1s holding back his breath by too great a 


tension on the breathing muscles, he can, 
by an act of will, ease up on this tension, 
The instant he relaxes this rigidity of the 
muscles, so that they return to their natural 
condition of elasticity, the breath begins to 
flow out in response to natural law, and he 
feels more comfortable. The rigidity or 
the elasticity of the breathing muscles is 
absolutely under the student’s control if 
he have the courage to try. The breath 
will come out of his lungs unless he holds 
it back, This is a fact in nature, As has 
been said before, the breath must come 
out; and as it flows out it is turned into. 
tone. Perhaps at first it may come out too 
rapidly, since when we start to moye we 
are apt to go to extremes; but at least the 
student can get it going: Once the breath 
flows out freely, a beginning has been made 
and there is a chance that the student will 
catch the idea so that he will start the next 
one with more confidence. * 

All breath control, which means the regu- 
lation of the outflow of the breath, depends 
on establishing this outflow. Until the 
student has grasped this principle he has 
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no solid basis for tone production and his 
singing will be altogether a matter of luck. 
The students who have the courage to try 
always make the more rapid progress; and 
until the student musters up the courage 
everything is at a standstill. 

Singing is a functional act which is 
learned by practical experience, not by 
theorizing. The student does not make 
any theoretical tones, he makes actual ones; 
and these will be good or bad as he adjusts 
himself to the laws of nature. Nobody is 
surprised at hearing others talk, because 
practically everybody talks. Nobody is sur- 
prised that the little children in the grade 
schools all join in singing their school 
songs, because we have learned that prac- 
tically all children can sing. Some people 
talk better than others, some little children 
sing better than others, but for practical 
purposes everybody can talk and all chil- 
dren can sing, 


Over and Over Again 

How did you learn to talk? By a series 
of practical experiments in talking carried 
out through a long series of years and 
beginning before your recollection. You 
did not theorize about the matter. at all, 
you merely talked the best you could. How 
do little children learn to sing? In pre- 
cisely the same way, by trying over and 
over again, until they get the tune into 
their heads and as soon as they know the 
tune it never occurs to them to make any 
vocal difficulty about singing it. They 
do as well as their general musical and 
physical development permit. 

But when we have grown old enough to 
study singing we go at it in an entirely 
different attitude of mind. We wish to 
understand all about the theory of sing- 
ing, where to place the tone, how to con- 
trol the breath, just what quality of tone 
to produce, and all of this frequently before 
we try to make a single tone. Nature 
does not go about things in any so com- 
plicated a fashion; this is all man’s mis- 
taken notion of scientific accuracy. 

This is a little as though a boy, wishing 
to learn to skate, felt the need of a long 
course of theoretical studies in equilibrium, 
and the function of all the muscles used 
in skating, and then wished to begin by 
cutting fancy figures on the ice. He 
undoubtedly would cut some fancy figures, 
but not at all the sort he intended—in fact, 
they most likely would prove both embar- 
rassing and painful, 


Fear and Voice Failure 

There is nothing that need be’ learned 
about permitting the breath to flow out 
freely in the action of making tone save to 
get the idea into the head and have the 
courage to try. If the student have the 
courage to let go of the tension on the 
muscles which control the action of the 
diaphragm, the breath will begin to flow 
out. As has been said before, and is 
repeated again with special purpose, the 
breath will come out naturally if it gets the 
chance and naturally or unnaturally it 
must come out soon or the student will 
faint from suffocation, As long as the 
breath must come out in ordér to make 
tone—and to prevent the student from 
fainting—why not let it come out freely 
as nature intended? 

Fear is the reason. Fear of a great many 
different terrors, most of which are simply 
imaginary, but they prevent the young 
student from doing the necessary thing in 
getting his voice under way. Take a deep 
breath; relax the muscles of the throat, 
neck, jaw and tongue; then by the act of 
your will sing a tone. If you do not grip 
the breathing muscles the breath will flow 
out freely in response to the impulse of the 
will and you will produce something like a 
normal tone. It sounds too easy and, alas, 
in most cases it is too easy. But this is 
merely because the young student does not 
comprehend at all that singing is a natural 
act, that the muscles will respond auto- 
matically to the will because nature formed 


them for that express purpose. He does 
not know that he could sing a free tone 
because he never had the courage to try 
one. What would happen if he relaxed all 
repressive tension and permitted nature to 
act, he can learn only by having the cour- 
age to try. 

Keep it before your mind that singing is 
a natural act; that you were intended to 
sing; that the entire mechanism is within 


you and only requiring intelligent experi- 


ment and courage; and that the basis of 
everything is the free outflow of the breath. 

The voice is a wind instrument and the 
tone is produced by the out-breathing of 
the breath. Don’t strain on the muscles 
which control the action of the diaphragm 
in the vain hope that thereby you are gov- 
erning the breath. Use the breath. Let it 
come out in the form of tone. This is 
what singing is, breathing out the breath 
in the form of tone. Nature put you 
together well enough. Show that you have 
the intelligence and the courage to use what 
she has given you. 


Distinct Enunciation 


By Karleton Hackett 


DISTINCT enunciation is one of the essen- 
tials of artistic singing. It is impossible to 
express the meaning of the song to the 
audience unless you can make the words so 
clear that they are easily understood. 
Young singers are becoming more con- 
scious of this need; but many of them 
do not know how to go about the work 
of enunciating their words distinctly. 

The study of enunciation presupposes that 
the voice is well placed and the student 
knows how to vocalize. The main diffi- 
culty is that students think the words in 
terms of speech; that is, they try to enun- 
ciate the words just as they do in speech, 
quite forgetful of the fact that they are not 
speaking but singing. This is natural, since 
practically all their dealings with words 
have been in the form of speech; but if 
they are ever to gain command of the art 
they must learn to think in terms of song. 

The radical difference between song and 
speech is that in song the tone is sus- 
tained on a pitch, while in speech the tone 
is not sustained and there is no definite 
pitch. The essential fact to keep in mind 
is that the sustained tone comes first. This 
is the physical fact, since the tone is formed 
by the play of the breath upon the vocal 
chords away down in the larynx long 
before the enunciatory organs have any 
effect on it. 

If the tone is a good one, that is freely - 
produced and of pleasing quality, then 
there is sense in learning to form it into 
words; since in that case they will be worth 
something. But if the tone is a poor one, 
sounding tight and not of pleasing quality, 
then nobody cares whether you form it into 
words or not; because they will not be 
worth anything when you get them done. 

The enunciatory organs are the lips, the 
teeth and the tip of the tongue, Pronounce 
these words aloud with distinct utterance 
and you will realize the fact. If the voice 
is freely produced the tone focuses itself 
in the front of the mouth where the organs 
of enunciation can get hold of it to the 
best advantage. The lips, the under jaw 
and the tongue must all be free from rigid- 
ity in order to respond accurately to the 
impulse of the will, , 

This is the same whether it be in song 
or in speech. But in song the tone must be 
sustained evenly and with pleasing quality 
on the pitch. This is vocalizing, the sus- 
taining of the vowel sound, the thing that 
makes singing, singing. Most young stu- 
dents in the desire for distinct enunciation 
forget this fundamental fact—so they 
neglect to sustain the vowel sound. At 
times they form the word distinctly so that 
it can be understood but in doing this they 
forget to sustain the vowel sound properly 
and so lose the quality of the tone. 
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Public Places Aisi Your Nose ie Throat 


You can't stop breathing simply because 
you are in a public hall, theater or school. 


Countless times every hour your nostrils 
must filter a breath of dusty, impure air. 


Avoid irritation by soothing the ‘‘trouble 
zone’ with Luden’s Menthol Cough Drops. 
Sneezing and coughing are relieved when 
you use Luden’s. 

Famous Yellow Package now Wax-wrapped 


W. H. LUDEN 


and Sealed Weatherproof 
Since 188] 


LUDEN 5 
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As the focus of Iaalvuilidile of critical eyes 
—are you at perfect ease? 


[' may happen to you at anytime 
—an entrance into the brilliantly 
aetied theatre, where you suddenly 

Spe pocspen avai the center 
of all eyes 

How satisfying then if you can be 
Pl cols confident of your fresh, 
clear complexion, How reassuring 
if you can be certain that your skin 
is free from unsightly blemishes, that 
it glows with radiant health. 

You can gain a charming complex- 
ion, just as thousands of attractive 
women have, if you begin today 
to use Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
regularly. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream does 
more than ordinary facecream, It 
has an exclusive therapeutic prop- 
erty that actually ‘tones up’’—re- 
vitalizes—the sluggish tissues of the 


Ingram’s 


skin. Applied regularly, it heals and 

ak gy the skin cells, sooths away 
edness and roughness, banishes 
ht imperfections. 

ss to your druggist today and 
purchase a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream in the fifty-cent or the one 
dollar size. Begin at once to make 
your complexion as beautiful as it 
should be. It will mean so much to 
you. 

Send us a dime for Ingram’s 
Beauty Purse containing samples of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Ingram’s 
Rouge, Ingram’s VelveolaSouveraine 
Face Powder, an eiderdown powder 
pad, and samples of our other lead- 
ing Toilet-Aids. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 


Established 1885 
43 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich 
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Cream 


tha by Anna Q, Nilsson 


Aikeouul Motion Picture. 
Miss Nilsson is one of mary 
lovely women 
who use andendorseIngram’s 
Milkweed Cream for proper 
care of the complexion. 
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Musicians! 


Ingram's Milkweed 
Cream rubbed into the 
finger tips will soften 
ardness and toughness 
—pill keep for your 
fingers the sensitiveness 


must have. 
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Electric Washing 
Machine 


Winner of the Gold Medal 


It is this sustaining of the vowel sound 
which makes the radical difference between 
song and speech. Unless the vowel sound 
be well sustained, so that the tone is firm 
and of pleasing quality, the student does not 
in any true meaning of the word, sing. A 
good many students learn how to vocalize 

*¢ well and understand “the laws, but when 
at the Panama - Pacific as aS 3 they attempt to sing a song they flounder 

: wesc? hopelessly because they do not know how 
3~'| to apply the laws of vocalizing to the form- 
ing of words. This is the, basis of the 
skill of singing and is not like anything 
else in the world. It differs radically 
from speech, since in speech the tone is 
not sustained, and the singer’s attitude of 
mind must be perfectly adjusted to the 
fact that the tone must be freely sus- 
tained. And the tone to be sustained is 
invariably a vowel, since this is the only 
thing the voice can sustain. We learn to 
vocalize in order to understand how to sus- 
tain the vowels and through this to gain 
the sense of singing which,is a_ thing 
by itself. 

When young singers begin to deal with 
words they are apt to shut off their vocal- 
izing sense in a sort of mental air-tight 
compartment as though it had nothing to do 
with singing words. Therefore they lose 
the benefit of all their vocalizing study, the 
tone becomes stiff and clumsy and _ their 
singing loses all charm. Even should they 
pronounce the words correctly and enun- 
ciate them distinctly there is no beauty in 
the tone, and ifthe tone be not beautiful 
it is not worth making. 

This comes from thinking the words a: 


rs 
5,000 of these Famous Gold Medal _ 


Electric Washing Machines on a smashing 
direct factory offer.. Formerly sold up: to 
$165.00 — now 


The factory price direct-to-you — washing 
machine prices smashed on these Genuine 
GOLD MEDAL Electric Washers. 


2 Weeks Tri 
@ Trial 
Sent direct to your home for two week’s of 
washing without a penny down—we even re- 
fund freight charges if you are not satisfied. 
Fry out this sensational bargain for two 
weeks. Conyince yourself first—see how it 
washes the clothes clean and white—how it 


takes the back-breaking drudgery out of 
washing. If satisfied you can pay on special 


monthly terms as low as Wuy do we sing?* To express images 


> 60 } of beauty through one of the most marvel- 
—_—_ Pa on | ous of all instruments, the human voice. 
depending upon the size of the first pay- Young singers tend to forget this funda- 


ment, But no money in advance. 2 weeks mental fact. They have so much to learn 
free trial first, then, ifsatisfied, ayeartopay. | i, mastering the technique of their art that 


Fully Guaranteed y they lose sight of the purpose for which 


Special features of the they are striving fe) ardently at their tech- 
peer of all machines: nical studies. What, with lung development 


and breath control, voice placing, throat 
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enunciation it is no wonder that the 


All moving parts enclosed —no danger 
to children. *‘ 


No belt to get out of order. 
Rust-proof iron parts. 
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Automatic Oiling System. 


Can be run from any electric light socket 
or from farm lighting plant. 


M AD AM - End the killing drudgery 


ofthe washboard once for 

_ all! Save your health! Save your money! 

- The Gold Medal Electric Washer does 
‘a family wash in about 90 minutes with 
242 cents of electricity. Rock-bottom price 
—easy monthly terms! Try this washer 
two weeks FREE OF CHARGE. 


Catalog Free 


Send coupon. No obligations. Our FREE ‘ 
illustrated catalog will show you all about 
our special offer: 5,000 Genuine GOLD 
MEDAL Electric Washing Machines, 
1921 Model, whue they last—only $99.50. 
The exact equal in value to the best 
washer you ever saw at $150.00—on easy 
monthly terms—two weeks free trial. 
Get Catalog NOW! 


s=-= Straus & Schram 
Dept.2648 , West 35th St., Chicago 


Send me your complete catalog of Gold Medal/-Wash- 
ing Machines and details of your 2 weeks free trial, 
easy payment, direct factory offer. No obligation. 


students get confused. 

But unless they keep their musical ideals 
high and hold firmly to the thought that 
technique is valuable only as a means of 
expression, they will have their labor for 
their pains. They may master the technique 
of singing so that they can produce pleas- 
ing tones and perform many difficult feats, 
but unless they sing with feeling and inter- 
pretative force they will find, to their dis- 
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Many singers, on their own account, have 
too often the very vexatious habit of flat- 
tering the bad taste of an ignorant public, 
which requires to hear a high C “from the 
chest,” and, to satisfy this desire, demand 
S of the upper limits of their voice those 
full and powerful sounds which the great 

Berlioz terms “howling” (des enguculées). 

The great French baritone and teacher 
of singing, J. B. Faure, composer of “The 
Palms,” whose authority in matters of 
singing is above question, has said: “With- 
out wishing to dwell unduly on the incon- 
veniences which result from forcing the 
so-called chest voice outside its limits, one 
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is equal to the Best on the market. No obligation; 
no risk to you, But, madam, the offer is limited. So 
write at once! 
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though they were to be spoken, when the 
basic. fact: is that. they are to be sung. 
There are some in whom the vocalizing 
sense isso acute that they sustain the tone 
well but: fail to use the organs of enuncia- 
tion. In such cases the tone may be pleas- 
ing as tone, yet the words are not brsught 
out clearly, and consequently the singing is 
not satisfactory. Others try to enunciate 
clearly but forget to vocalize, and then the 
words may be understood but the tone lIeses 
its pleasing quality, and such singing is 
even less satisfactory. 

If the underlying principles are well 
understood the whole mechanism co-ordin- 
ates with the exquisite adjustment of 
nature in all of her laws. The tone flows 
freely through the‘throat and concentrates 
in the resonance chambers where the organs 
f enunciation form it into words with per- 
fect ease. It can be done, this we know, 
because we hear singers do it. But the 
main fact is to remember that you are 
singing, that is sustaining tone on a pitch, 
and that the distinct enunciation of the 
words must be adjusted to this funda- 
mental fact. 

Singing is a natural act-and nature 
always points us out the right way if -we 
will but heed her.. Also singing is not like 
anything else in the world but a thing by 
itself, with its own laws which must be 
learned by intelligent study of singing. Get 
it out of your heads that you are to speak 
the words and keep firm hold ofithe fact 
that you are to sing them. .Then you will 
have the right angle of approach and stand 
a chance of success. 


Why do We Sing 2 : 


By Karleton Hackett | 


may, that people are not interested in 
listening to them. Use your skill to make 
the meaning of the song clear, enter into 
the spirit of the music and give it out 
sympathetically to your hearers or you will 
achieve no success. ; 

Audiences are not interested in your tech- 
nical skill, in fact they do not wish to think 
of singing as'a matter of technical skill, 
but as a free gift from nature. The more 
spontaneously -you expfess the meaning of 
the music the more interested they will be. 
But if you sound as though you were 
merely performing technical feats they will 
turn from you. They feel that such things 
may be necessary in the studio but have no 
place on the concert platform, 

Remember that technical skill is a 
dead thing unless shot through with the 
fire of imagination and made vivid by 
interpretative power. Hold. fast to your 
ideals and make technique the-servant and 
not the master. 


“Howling” ! 


san easily take note of the disastrous effects 
which this habit must produce on:the voice, 
of which it destroys the velvet, the sweet- 
ness and the intonation, even when it does 
not cause its complete ruin. The resources 
of the chest voice must be used’ only with 
the greatest circumspection. It isa weapon 
as dangerous as it is difficult to manage. 
The disturbance, which the employment of 
the upper notes of the open voice causes 
in the equilibrium of the voice, destroys its 
charm and purity by degrees; if not stop- 
ped in time these disturbances must surely 
lead to a confirmed tremolo and often 
even to a total loss of the voice.” 


The Head Voice and Other Problems 


Systematic Voice Training. ...... . 
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are spent:on singing lessons. There are 
thousands of teachers, but very few teach 
how to produce a correctly placed tone. 
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understood by any one, the development of-a 
good, clear and resonant voice. A complete 
study of tone production, Illustrations and 
explanations show fully and accurately the 
correct position of the mouth and tongue. 
Fully explains breath control. It teaches how 
to sing. Every word and note is a lesson. 


INTRODUCTORY PRICE $5.00 
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amateur use in Sunday School or day 

school entertainments, There is the 
suggestion all through that the children’s 
happiness depends largely upon their own 
efforts to help others. The properties, scenery 
and costumes are easily arranged and the 
dialogue is delightful. There are nine musical 
nimbers,including a Christmas cerol. Properly 
worked out, the performance will take about 
an hour. As many as twenty-nine, or even 
more, may take part. 


A LITTLE play admirably adapted for 
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As a means of contributing to the development of interest in opera, for 
many years Mr. James Francis Cooke, editor of “The Etude,” has prepared, 
gratuitously, program notes for the productions given in Philadelphia by The _ 


Metropolitan Opera Company of New York. 


These have been reprinted 


extensively in programs and periodicals at home and abroad. Believing that 
our readers may have a desire to be refreshed or informed upon certain 
aspects of the popular grand operas, these historical and interpretative notes 


on several of them will be reproduced in “The Etude.” 


The opera stories 


have been written by Edward Ellsworth Hipsher, assistant editor. 


Three Notable Works 


Cavalleria Rusticana has been given so 
frequently in conjunction with J Pa- 
gliacci that it seems a little odd to opera- 
goers to have it associated with two more 
recent works. 

Of the group given this evening, the 
most recent is Jl Segreto di Susanna, first 
given in Munich under the title Suannens 
Gehcimness, in 1909. It was first given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, by the Chicago Opera Company, in 
1911. Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, born in Ven- 
ice, January 12, 1876, is the son of. a 
famous German painter, August Wolf. 
His mother was Italian. At first he was 
self-taught; but later he became the pupil 
for two years of the famous Rheinberger 
in Munich. Most of his works, with the 
exception of The Jewels of the Madonna 
and his remarkable oratorio, La Vita 
Nuova, are of a delightful and spon- 
taneously lighter character. In fact, they 
may be classed with the Italian opera 
buffa. One distinguishing feature of his 
works is that he has employed the least 
possible artistic means to secure the great- 
est possible effects. His orchestra for his 
lighter works scarcely exceeds that em- 
ployed by Mozart. His melodies are 
exquisite and his finish is so smooth that 
his works are always a delight to musi- 
cians. He has written at least eight 
works for the stage, three of which, The 
Secrets of Susanne, Le Donne Curtose, 
The Jewels of the Madonna, are among 
the finest contributions to the operatic 
stage of our time. 

Franco Leoni, the composer of 
L’Oracolo, was born at Milan, October 
24, 1864. He was a pupil of Dominiceti 
and Ponchielli, at the Milan Conservatory. 
In 1892 he removed to London and has 
since lived in the British metropolis. Of 
his four best+Rnown operas, ofily one has 
proven a very great success—L’Oracolo, 


the story of: which was taken from an 
American playlet known as The Cat and 
the Cherub, by Chester Baily Fernald. 
Fernald, who had been a newspaper man 
in San Francisco, based his playlet upon 
one of his short stories, published, if 
the writer remembers rightly, in the Cen- 
tury Magazine.. The, playlet was first 
given at Hammerstein’s Olympia Theatre, 
New York, as a part ‘of a vaudeville per- 
formance, and it created a great sensation. 
It was also given later in London with 
success. ‘The opera was first produced in 
London, in 1905, and in New York, in 
1915. 

Mascagni's Cavalleria Rusticana is now 
thirty years old, and the composer, Pietro 
Mascagni, son of a baker in Leghorn, is 
fifty-four years of age. While-he has pro- 
duced many other interesting works, the 
one of unmistakable genius is still his 
first opera success. ‘The opera, strangely 
enough, received its first American pro- 
duction in- Philadelphia, September 9, 
1891, one year after its Roman premiere 
and prior to its production in Berlin and 
Paris. ‘The opera was written for a prize 
contest, when the composer was miserably 
poor. It is reported that the composer 
took only eight days to complete his score. 
Few: modern stage wotks have been so 
filled with delightful melodies. The chor- 
uses, although tending to be popular in 
type, are immensely effective; and the 
Sicilian setting and plot form a combina- 
tion which has made the work one of the 
most demanded compositions in the oper- 
atic-repertoire. ‘The parts for Santuzza, 
Lola, Turrido and Alfio are what the 
singer terms “grateful” roles. In other 
words, all four parts in the opera offer 
wonderful ‘vocal opportunities; and sing- 
ers themselves are fond of appearing in a 
work, where their best efforts invariably 
itivite an enthusiastic response from the 
audience. 


The Stories of “Cavalleria Rusticana”’ ‘Il Segreto di 
Susanna” and ‘‘L’Oracolo’’ 


The tragedy of “Cavalleria Rusticana” is one of Sicilian life, in one act. 


A Sicilian village with a church decorated for Easter. 


Turridu, son of Lucia, a village 


inn-keeper, returns from army service to find Lola, his former sweetheart, has married Alfio, 


a carter. 
Lola. 


An “intermezzo,”’ simple and sweet, 


He turns to Santuzza, betrays her honor, deserts her and repeats his attentions to 
Santuzza tells her impassioned story to Lucia and then to Alfio Who promises revenge”. 
relieves the tragie tenseness. 


The populace emerge from 


the church, singing a glad Easter hymn. Alfio and Turridu meet, a quarrel ensues, a challenge 
leads to the death of Turridu, and Santuzea is avenged. 

“The Secret of Susanne” might well be called ‘A One-Act Comedy of a Smoke.” 

Susanne, Countess Gil, lives in ideal happiness. with her husband till he becomes 


suspicious that she harbors a secret. 


This she timorously refuses to reveal. 


Occasional faint 


tobaeco furnies about the house cause the Count to imagine Susanne has a mysterious suitor. 
Surreptitiously he watches through the window of her boudoir, discovers Susanne indulging 
in her weakness for a cigarette, and the secret “goes up in. smoke.”’ 


“T,/Oraeolo,” a tragédy of San 
prophetic power of the sage, Win-Shee. 
“Hatchet Row” in the Chinese Quarter. 


lovely niece of a prosperous merchant, Hu-Tsin, as his wife. 
Hu-Tsin consults the sage, Win-Shee, as to his son’s future, and is 
Chim-Fen kidnaps Hu-Chee, hides him in an opium den, and demands the 
Hu-Tsin agrees, also offering San-Lui the same reward for 
San-Lui finds the child and brings him out; but Chim-Fen has 


Win-Shee are lovers. 
foretold tragedy. 
hand of Ah-Joe as a ransom. 
the return of Hu-Chee. 


followed, kills San-Lui and again hides Hu-Chee. 


Francisco's 


Chinatown, is so named because of the 


Chim-Fen. opium den proprietor, seeks Ah-Joe, 


Ah-Joe and San-Lui, son of 


The cries of the dying San-fvui draw a 


crowd; Ah-Joe is crazed by the death of her lover; and Win-Shee, nfaddened -by. his son's 


fate, strangles Chim-Fen. 
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Appeals instantly to those who cherish their home above all 
things. Charming in style, beautiful in tone, compact in 

. $size and unbelievably moderate in price. We will send a 
beautiful catalog and paper pattern showing space require- 
ments on receipt of your name and address signed to this 
advertisement. , 


BRAMBACH PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 


645 West 49th Street, New York. 
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Why Let Your Child Plod 


for years, painfully digging out his music lesson, when he can learn to read all the notes on the 
piano in about two hours aoaty? 
The “Efficiency Idea’”’ tells you how at the cost of one ordinary lesson. This result guaranteed. 

Endorsed by Charles Wakefield Cadman, and many other noted authorities. 


For Information, Address 


WINIFRED STONE HEATON, 725 S. Rampart St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


An Encore Song (for low Voice) 


KING SOLOMON AND KING DAVID 


By J. F. Cooke (Price 30 cents) 
Repeatedly scores hits when 


introduced at leading concerts by Bispham, Scott and Werrenrath 


. ‘The King Solomon Song went over very big at the Reinald Werrenrath recital at Aeolian Hall, New York. 
The newspapers made special comment upon it. It was warmly applauded.’’ Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, N.Y. 


SENT ON RECEIPT OF PRICE TO THE PUBLISHERS 


THEO. PRESSER CO., i a = PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


NEW PIECES FOR THE EARLY GRADES 


LEARNING HOW TO PL AY, by Frances Terry, Summy Editida; No. 95; $0.75 


Six little: pieges for the énd of the first grade; they lie well on the piano, ate Attia ing i8 
fmelody and glytlim and present well-defined, pictures that are sugeésted in’ we us” ? 

© titles*"‘At fhe Neéw Year’s Party,” ‘‘March of the Brownies,” ‘‘Wishes,” ‘The Merry 
Bugle Call,’ ‘“‘Mocassin Dance,’ ‘“‘Stopping the Swing.” (Published complete or 
separately.) 


CAMPFIRE MARCH, by N. Louise Wright, Early Second Grade 
A SCARF DANCE, by N. Louise Wright, Advanced Second Grade . ; 


Vigorous rhythm and “taking” melodies distinguish the ““Campfire March.” 
A wonderful running work piece, bound to develop fleet fingers, are the marked character- 
istics of “A Scarf Dance.” 


FIVE RECITAL DUOS, For Two Pianos, Four Hands, by Betsy M. Howland, 


Seldom can the teacher find material for ensemble playing in such early grades—Grades 2-3. 
These pieces fill a lone-felt want. May be played between two pupils as well as between 
teacher and pupil. Very short, from one to two pages in length. 


MENUET, by Marion Edwards. Grade 2-3 : , 


A well-constructed teaching piece, with a marked Menuet rhythm and engaging melody 
and productive arpeggio work for left hand. 


$0.30 


$0.50 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 


* o 429 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO ae es Tos 
Eastern Agency, HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc., 57 West 45th Street, Néw York City 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our adve-tisers. 
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THE ETUDE 


Department for’ Organists 


Edited by Well-Known Snaniatinls 


“The eloquent organ waits for the: master to waken the spirit.”—DOLE 


Why One Choral Conductor Succeeds While Another Fails 


—_——_ 


ALTHOUGH a conductor may be skilled 
:nd accomplished in the technic of 
choral conducting, he will never be really 
successful unless he possesses in a marked 
degree the gifts of interpretation and tem- 
’ perament. I label them gifts because they 
are the products of genius. The man of 
genius creates; the ordinary man imi- 
tates. At one of the English festivals, 
Schubert’s Serenade, for alto solo and 
female chorus, was the test. 

Several choirs had already sung and yet 
no great impression had been made. Pres- 
ently a choir stepped on the stage followed 
by a youthful looking conductor, and im- 
mediately the opening bars commenced 
there was a direct change in the whole 
atmosphere of the place. The audience 
were spellbound, the judges leaned over 
their desks, holding their hands to their 
ears as if to catch the strains of the chorus 
chanting in the distance. The voices came 
nearer and nearer with fairy-like tread 
until they reached the castle, then grew 
fainter and fainter as they departed, until 
it seemed as if they were miles away in 
some secluded vale. 

Murmurs of astonishment went through 
the building. One conductor who was 
seated near his choir said: “That’s the 
idea, we’ve never sung it like that. Re- 
member, when you go on that’s the way 
to sing it.”. It is needless to say that the 
imitation was not successful. The man of 
genius conceives and creates; the ordi- 
nary man follows and imitates. 


Originality and Temperament 


In first-class competition work the music 
is almost invariably new or little known 
and the conductor has no pattern to fol- 
low, but must rely entirely upon his own 
conception and musical temperament. In 
some cases pieces are chosen with no 
printed marks of expression or guide to 
tempo, and special marks are given to the 
conductor for his skill of interpretation. 

A really successful conductor is mu- 
sically well balanced; that is, he realizes 
the right atmosphere in every piece. He 
knows when volume adds to the true paint- 
ing of his picture; and he is equally alert 
to the fine and delicate pianissimo tints 
and shadings. He can bring life and vi- 
tality out of apparent dry bones, and call 
order out of chaos. The great gift of an 
interpretative temperament is an invalu- 
able possession. 


Emotion 


Music is said to be the language of the 
emotions. To get at the root of emotion 
is a somewhat complicated and difficult 
task; yet, speaking physically, when a 
person experiences emotion there is a 
- quickening or slackening of the blood as 


By Clifford Higgin =~ ~ - 


it rushes through the heart and a corre- 
sponding disturbance of the nerve currents 
of the brain. We are experiencing emo- 


tions all the day long; yet a great snajor-- 


ity of people are never really alive to 
them unless they are presented in intense 
forms. As long as we are conscious, we 
are in some emotional grade or other. A 
vast majority of these successions of emo- 
tion are so unimportant and so common 
that we do not regard them so acutely as 
in the case of touching a block of ice or 
burning our finger with the flame of a 
lighted match. 

I mention this because it will perhaps 
assist us in understanding and making 
clear many pages of written music which 


seem an engima. On reviewing a score we 
sometimes find themes that are uninter- 
esting and label them commonplace and 
not worthy of the writer. Have we fully 
realized that a composer is human and that 
his neutral state of mind is expressed in 
his work, and calls for musical expres- 
sion equally with his higher and more 
intensely inspired moments? In many of 
the works of the best masters there are 
spells of apparent monotony, and we ought 
to realize that they are still true to life, 
representing the composer’s reasons of 
quieter emotion. These, what may be 
called more dull moments, often require 
a greater skill of perception than the 
more excited and brilliant ones. 


The Patient Voice in the Village Church 


By Percival G. Entwistle 


A MUSICIAN visited these shores some 
years ago and was out in the country one 
Sunday when he chanced to hear some 
singing from the village church. He had 
an acute sense of hearing. However, he 
resolved to go inside. The’ music being 
sung proved to be in unusually nasal, irri- 
tating tones. The first impulse was ‘to 
leave the church; but, on second thought, 
he decided to stay and hear it through. 


He was well repaid; for, as he listened | 


more to that choir he distinguished a voice 
of a woman singing in perfect tune. She 
made no effort :to drown the voices of her 
companions, neither was she disturbed by 
the discord, but patiently and sweetly she 
sang in full, rich tone, until one after an- 
other yielded to the beautiful influence of 
the perfect voice. Before the service was 
finished the choir was singing in perfect 


-accord. 


Now for the moral of this story. 

The spirit that thus sings patiently and 
sweetly in a world of discord must, in- 
deed, be of the strongest and of the gen- 


tlest kind. One scarcely can hear his own 
soft voice amid the praying of the multi- 
tude, and ever and anon comes the tempta- 
tion to sing louder than anyone else, to 
drown the voices that cannot be forced into 
the more perfect tune. 

This would be a pitiful experiment. The 
melodious tones, cracked into shrillness, 
would only increase the tumult. Stronger 
and more frequently comes the temptation 
to stop singing and let the discord do its 
own wild work. But blessed are they who 
endure to the end, singing patiently till all 
the choir have learned to do the same. 
This is the hardest and the bravest. task 
which a true soul has to perform amid the 
clashing elements of time. .But it has 
been done; and that voice, so clear in its 
sureness, is at last heard above all the din 
of a tumultuous world. One after another 


~chimes in with its patient sweetness, and, 


through the infinite discords, the listening 
soul can perceive that the Great Tune is 
slowly melting into harmony. 


Your Brighest Ideas On Organ Study 


The Etude has one journalistic policy and only one. That is, 
to bring as much practical help to as many readers as possible. 
We have been honored with the distinguished assistance and 
cooperation of many of the foremost living organists in 


editing departments from month to month. 

However, many of our brightest ideas have come from those 
holding less distinguished positions. The Etude is always in the 
market for bright original ideas on organ study, piano study. 
The best »thoughts are those which can be told with the 
fewest words’ 


The Conductor’s Obligation and 
Privilege 


Conductors who fail to read aright the 
less interesting trains of emotion often 
exaggerate the more illumined ones, and 
the musical picture sometimes is nothing 
but a caricature of the original. The 
composer puts his visions and conceptions 
into musical language, and the conductor 
takes upon himself the charge of com- 
miunicating them to the world. It is 
therefore essential that the performer 
should understand the handiwork of the 
inspiration of genius and prove himself 
a genius in the portrayal of the inspired 
message. 

In the interpretation of all music the 
conductor must respect the general outline 
of the work, being alert in discovering the 
various grades of emotion. He will give 
many inflections of his own, and enrich 
the performance with subtle and original 


delicacies to make the idea even more in- 


telligent to the audience. Each of many 
conductors may treat the same piece in a 
somewhat different style; yet that does not 
prove that any one of them may be wrong. 
All music that is worth repetition and 
study is complete in its general outline, 
and the progression of its emotions, yet it 
possesses such a quality of elasticity and 
variety of expressive temperament, that 
each distinct conductor realizes in the 
music not only the composer, but an 
affinity of soul and personal bond of sym- 
pathy which never allows the true idea 
to be obscured although it may be adorned 
in various colors. In order to interpret 
any real music the composer’s thought has 
to be mastered and emotionally assimilated. 
Afterwards the individuality of the per- 
former seeks its own artistic medium of 
expression in pouring out the musical lan- 
guage to others. 

The conductor is a valuable asset to 
music. The composer’s volumes of mu- 
sical prose and poetry wceuld often lie on 
the shelf dusty and neglected if the en- 
thusiastic conductor did not study them 
and give their messages to the outside 
world. Every successful conductor is 
possessed of a highly devloped and well- 
balanced musical organism. If such were 
not the case he would only be partially 
successful. A real conductor is called 
upon faithfully to interpret the tempera- 
ment of all nations and breathe the same 
emotional spirit into his choir. To suc- 
ceed he must have a fully matured emo- 
tional temperament, a sensitive conscious- 
ness of all the levels and altitudes of mu- 
sical thought; and he must possess the 
power of transmitting the pictures of his 
vivid imagination to others. 


THE ETUDE 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


THE world of art creation has never 
shown anything finer than a fine 
Austin Organ, nor finer materials used 
in their building. Nor are there any 
exceptions to the universal esteem in 
which they are held by those who use 
them. A thousand of them playing 
in this country. ; 

Sizes—from small two manual to 
massive four and five manual — in 
chapels, homes, auditoriums, churches 
and cathedrals. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


Organ Students 


may obtain 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


Write for Information 
Competition October 7th 


17 East Eleventh St., New York 


28 years of consistent 
development and 28 
years of cheerful effi- 
cient service have made 
The 
SPENCER STEEL 
ORGOBLO 
the most dependable 
and widest used organ 
blower in existence. 
Write for Console Catalogue 


The ““ORGOBLO’’ has always won the highest awards. 
THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 
Organ Power Department, 
HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT: 


PIPE ORGANS 


Our organs have ever been noted for their pure 
tone, perfect balance, durability and beauty of 
design. Business founded in 1844. Many of 
our early instruments are still in use. 

The Emmons Howard Organ Co. 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
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OIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 


OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE 
LATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


,. © K. GROUSE CO, 
91. Bruce Ave., North Attleboro. Mass. 


Arranging and Correction of Mss. 
A SPECIALTY 
A. W. BORST, Presser Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


Composer of Cantatas, Songs, Pianoforte and Church Music 
A a Lane aan ann Ann 


CHRISTMAS CHOIR MUSIC 


CHRISTMAS CANTATAS 


“THE MANGER PRINCE” by E. 
L, Ashford. New 1921. A brilliant, 
satisfying, moderately difficult cantata. 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD” 
by Fred. B. Holton, New 1921. 
Sparkling, bright and easy. 

Let us send you these two new cantatas on 
approval. Or if you want a larger variety to 
select from, advance 15 cents for postage 
ahd packing, and we will send five of our 
most popular cantatas in addition. Any not 
returned postpaid at the end of ten days 
are to be paid for at 60 cents per copy net. 
State whether difficult, medium or easy 
cantatas are wanted. 


CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS. We 
publish between 200 and 300 Christmas an- 
thems. Let us send you on approval a copy 
each of our ten most popular out of all we 
publish. Eight composers are represented in 
this popular ten: E. L. Ashford, Carrie B. 
Adams, L. O. Emerson, J. S. Fearis, E. S. 
Lorenz, J. A. Parks, P. A. Schnecker and 
Ira B. Wilson. Any anthems not returned 
postpaid at the end of ten days are to be 
paid for at list prices. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Dayton, Ohio 


_ Making a Small Pipe Organ Do Its Best 


By Peter Stam, Jr, 


THE organ and the organist are too 
often lost sight of as integral parts of the 
loving worship of God in His holy temple. 
No matter how skilful or artistic may be 
the player, if he considers the work 
merely a matter of business, pursued 
main‘s; from mercenary motives, he cannot 
make his church work really ‘successful. 
Even if he loves his organ, and plays for 
the sake of his art, he cannot fully accom- 
plish the purpose of the organ in the 
church until there is coupled with his love 
of art a spirit of consecrated service. The 
object of worship is the glory of God. 
When the organ joins in on that basis, the 
hearers will be edified. 


Study Registration 

This all-important first consideration 
conceded, there are certain departments of 
musical knowledge that are especially help- 
ful in producing the best results. Mere 
tricks for tonal effects, or the display of 
technical ability to play difficult music, 
will not by themselves bring the results 


that come from carrying each part through. 


in a quiet, easy manner in harmony with 
the rest of the service. Since a small or- 
gan usually means a small salary and often 
an organist who has had little opportu- 
nity for extensive musical education,. the 
emphasis of this discussion is placed upon 
information that may be secured through 
careful observation and patient practice. 

A knowledge of registration or the use 
of the various organ stops is especially 
imporant. Any library contains books that 
will give the simple facts about the diapa- 
son or organ tones, the flutes, the strings, 
the reeds, and the various combinations 
that will produce the best effects. 


Clean-cut Playing 

An accurate sense of time and rhythm 
is necessary for clean-cut playing. Thor- 
ough discipline of oneself through the 
use of the metronome will effect this. 
Quick sight-reading is important. This 
too can be secured by constant practice. 

Some knowledge of harmony, especially 
in connection with the form and construc- 
tion of chords, will prove helpful for pur- 
poses of modulating from one key to an- 
other, transposing a hymn, or harmoniz- 
ing a melody at night. A working knowl- 
edge of even these may be secured through 
much practice. 

A young man with only a fair amount 
of musical knowledge had a father who 
loved Gosptl hymns. For many years it 
was his duty a full hour every Sunday 
morning to accompany his father on the 
piano, in the simple hymns that he loved 
to sing. To vary the monotony of this, 
to him, irksome task the young player at- 
tempted from time to time some simple 
“stunts,” playing a piece in the correspond- 
ing flats when it was marked sharps, and 
vice versa, then playing it in more remote 
keys, and later with only his right or left 
hand, or with his eyes shut. The long 
years of this sort of practice produced 
such facility that that young organist can 
now transpose more difficult music very 
quickly, can play hundreds of hymns from 
memory, and has acquired a desirable vim 
and snap in his playing. 

Along lines artistic rather than tech- 
nical, the organist may strive to acquire 
a quick and true ear for harmonic ef- 
fects, and an alert and active sense. of 
tempo with its accellerandos and ritar- 
dandos. He should pay special attention 
to his endings, bringing a selection to 
a close in a musicianly way with no jar 
or break. Piano accompaniments should 
be adapted to the more sustained action 
of the organ. Extemporizing or “manu- 
facturing” one’s own music on the spot 
ofttimes is necessary. In all these mat- 


ters, a careful listening to other organ- 
ists, and observation and practice, will 
do wonders. 


Supporting the Congregation 
In playing for the congregation he 
should be both leader and _ supporter. 
On occasion he must stimulate the con- 
gregation and play with force and 
sprightliness, or again he ‘may lead them 
on in quiet devotion. Of course it is 


in the playing of hymns that his. most, 


important service is rendered. People are 


inclined to go where there is hearty sing- — 


ing, and the organ is an important link in 
bringing that to pass. There should be an 
agreeable variety both in volume of tone 
and in tempo, according to the nature of 
the selection. -The organist will not play 
in a choppy piano style, but use the smooth, 
connected legato. It should be noted that, 
this is largely a matter of fingering. Notes 
common from one chord to ‘the. ‘next 
should be held without striking them again, 
the fingers being changed on the held note 
wherever necessary. Further, a good ef- 
fect will ofttimes be produced by playing 
the melody in octaves. : 

Special attention should-be paid to the 
playing of the hymn before the congre- 
gation sings it. Here is an opportunity for 
quiet but effective solo work of which 
few organists take advantage. A’ hymn 
that may seem ordinary may be made 
sweet and attractive to the congregation, at 
this time. The soprano may be played on 
one manual, while the remaining parts 
are played as a soft accompaniment on the 
other. Sometimes the soprano and tenor, 
or the soprano and alto, may be played 
alone as an effective duet. 7 

The wise.use of hymns as solos may 
also be heartily recommended. People like 
to understand what is being sung. Gospel 
music is the language of the heart, A 
hymn beautifully rendered by soloist or. 
choir will be recognized and doubly ap- 
preciated by the audience. Instrumental: 


hymn solos with variations for the or- 


gan, several excellent collections of which 
are on the market, are also enjoyable. 


Let the Organ Lead the Choir 

As an accompanist for the choir, it’ is 
very important that the organist should 
have a sympathetic spirit. Without it 
there can be no good musical atmosphere. 
If the organist is not choir leader him- 
self, he will follow and support the 
leader’s directions heartily, suppressing 
his own ideas. Where he directs as well 
as plays,-he will go on with persevering 
enthusiasm and a cheery good-will even if 
things go wrong. The organ will unmis- 
takably lead the choir where necessary or 
it will be only a quiet support and. ba¢ck- 
eround where this is ‘more advisable. 
Cues will be given clearly, so that the 
choir may take its part with no hesitation, 

With the soloist the organist should 
be still more in sympathy. Here he should 
usually follow rather than lead. He 
should study the blend of the various 
registers with different singers, and learn 
which combinations sound well with one 
singer, and which go better with another. 
Often the tone sounds much louder in the 
auditorium than he realizes at the console. 
By asking a friend to listen he may check 
up on the tone volume. He should himself 
become an expert in listening. By prac- 
tice, the breathing preparatory to the ut- 
terance of a tone may be noted, so that the 
note may be struck on the instrument si- 
multaneously. with its sound from the 
singer. 

In the playing of preludes, the organist 
should remember that they are meant as a 
preparation for service, and therefore 
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Banish Wrinkles 


My Methods Have Restored 
Beauty to Thousands 


READ MY FREE OFFER 


Let me rid you of Wrinkles, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Freckles, Coarse Pores and Superfiuous Hait 


This Portrait Is My Proof 
. of what my quick Wrinkle-Method 


has accomplished for myself and hundreds of women 
now admired and beautiful. I have thousands of letters 
from women in every walk of life, actresses, society 
women, women of middle age, in country, town and 
city—happy, grateful letters. One lady writes: ‘I 
have banished every Wrinkle on my face. There is not 
@ trace left. I think it is wonderful. My Complexion 
is as smooth and clear as when a girland I owe it all to 
u . 


“My Methods for Wrinkles, Superfluous Hair, Hollow 
Cheeks, and Scrawny Figure have accomplished wonders 
for thousands as well as for me. I, myself, was the 
victim of these disfigurements. But today they are gone 
—my skin is smooth and na # complexion and figure 
lovely. -My Beauty Methods brought this result to me 
as I am sure they will to you—swiftly, pleasantly— 
simple home treatments in the privacy of your own room. 
- This is my Free Offer to send you at oncs the story 
of my Beauty Methods and HOW TO USE THE 
also my own book “Stepping Stones to Beauty”’ FREE 
—without cost to you.—Lucille Young. 


NOTE: All our readers are entitled to share in the 
above Free Offer of Lucille Young, who, on receipt of 
your letter will send you Free complete information and 
all you wish to know on the following Beauty Methods— 


To Remove Wrinkles, .: 

To Refine Coarse Pores 

To Banish Blackheads, Pimples, Tan, 

_. Freckles and Oily Skin, ; 

To Beautify the Figure, Hands and Arms, 
_To Remove Superfiuous Hair, 

To Grow Beautiful Eyebrows and Eyelashes, 
To Clear the Skin of Acne. 


LUCILLE YOUNG 
Room 2611, Lucille Young Bidg., Chicago. 


Please send complete information, also “Stepping 
Stones to Beauty,”” FREE. 
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ETAL. ART PINS 


Write for FREE 48 page catalog showing 
musical and school pins, If your musical 
club or school wants a pin, we will send 
samples for selection with catalog. 

METAL ARTS ©9., Inc. 
7765 South Ave. Rochester. N. Y. 
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puts an end to the hard 
work of dusting, 
cleaning and 
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wood floors. 
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THE MOST complete duet book ever offered. 
nothing is left to be desired. 


In voice combination, ‘in variety of subjects and in grade, 
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Simpler and more Progressive 


Study of Fiano and Violin 


PUBLISHED or 


FOR THE VIOLIN 


HERE is the latest development in Violin 
Teaching, *‘Jahn’s Elementary Rudi:- 
Simple§ I lustrated, 


Jahn’s First Book 
The book is written entirely in the first posi- 
tion, bringing the student Pthrough all the 
necessary keys, giving corréct bowing, and 
éxplaining the new features to be mastered. 


The studies and recreation numbers with each 
scale enforce it on the pupil’s mind so interest- 
ingly that the first position is mastered more 
quickly and easily than with any other met hod 
or instruction book. 


Jahn’s Second Book 
to be used following first book of “Elementary 
Rudiments for the Violin.” 

This book makes’ the pupil familiar with the 
different positions in such a way, that every 
new position is mastered very easily and with 
little effort. The Scales, Studies and Recre- 
ation Pieces are’ progressive, instructive and 
entertaining. Every ambitious Teacher and 
Pupil ought to try these books. 

Price 75c each book 


FOR THE PIANO 


EACHERS everywhere have accepted 

“Martin’s; Elefhentary Rudiments for 

the Piano” as the #ew standatd book of ° 

instruction for beginners. It’s so simple it 

makes the study hour for children easier 
and happier. 


Martin’s First Book 


Printed in large type and big notes, so little 
eyes can see and read without strain. It covers 
the ground-work of piano-playing to the 
second grade. The book is practical, simple 
and very clear. 


Martin’s Second Book 


to be used following first book of “Elementary 
Rudiments for the Piano.” 


Progressive Studies, Recreation Pieces and 
Piano Duets in the most necessary major and 
minor keys take the pupil, step by step, to the 
third grade in a manner that is interesting, at- 
tractive, and comprehensive. It will be of 
great interest to Teachers and Pupils alike, 
so don’t fail to look it over. 


ments for thé Violin.” 
Resultful. 


Price 75c each book 


Your Dealer will show you “‘Martin’s Rudiments for the 
Piano” and “‘Jahn’s Rudiments for the Violin”’ 


Send for complete Catalogue—no charge 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
222 West 40th Street New York City 


SHEET MUSIC 


SHEET MUSIC 


music played in operatic or rag-time style 
is entirely out of place. The postlude 
should be a fitting close, in the spirit of 
what has gone betore, rather than a drown- 
ing of thought by a noisy demonstration. 
Close attention should be paid to every 


Problems Confronting the 


THE ETUDE 


part of the service, however slight. The 
littles count as much as the large, and a 
sympathetic, facile handling of many small 
items will go a long way towards making 
the organ a satisfying part of the service. 
—From the Sunday School Times. 


Small Town Organist and 


Choirmaster 


By A. Stanley Keast 


THE probiems confronting the organist 
and choirmaster of most small town 
churches with volunteer choirs of mixed 
voices are many and varied. Probably 
the most disheartening feature in the man- 
agement of the average choir of non- 
salaried adult singers is that of tardy 
and irregular attendance. The writer has 
resorted to every known expedient within 
reason to encourage punctual and regular 
attendance and has only partly succeeded 
in bringing about the desired result. 


The Soloist Ambition 


As is usually the case, the least desir- 
able voices, 1. e., those possessing a lim- 
ited range or inferior ‘tone quality, or 
worse still, that breed which lacks the 
ability to read a note but whose all-con- 
suming ambition is to sing solos, are 
usually most in evidence at rehearsals 
and services. ‘To handle such a situation 
with. as little friction as possible, the 
organist and choirmaster needs to be a 
diplomat of the first water, and to possess 
the patience of a saint. The really worth- 
while singers in most choirs are gener- 
ally the most unreliable in point of attend- 
ance, and to win them over requires an 
everplus of persuasion and coaxing on 
the part of the choirmaster. Coercion and 
threats seem to avail nothing. Timely 
praise, with a dash of flattery, sometimes 
raises the enthusiasm a degree or two. 
But the rank and file of choristers now- 
adays seem to have no definite object in 
view in becoming identified with a church 
choir other than to exchange gossip or 
meet their friends in social intercourse. 

Some years ago I gave a 15-minute talk 
on Harmony and the Rudiments of' Music, 
with blackboard illustrations before each 
weekly rehearsal, which seemed to encour- 
age punctuality and regularity in attend- 
ance for a time. The “know-it-alls,” of 
course, were usually conspicuous by their 
absence, while the. worth-while element 
tool. the instruction with profit. To further 
encourage interest I provided at least one 
new anthem for study each week, and 
scheduled a musical service at least one 
Sunday evening a month. Those possess- 
ing small but sweet voices, and ambitious 
to sing solos, were given a try-out at 
these special services. One or two can- 
tatas a year, either Lenten or Christmas 
in character, with a Spring or Fall 
musicale, likewise helped to hold the inter- 
est of a majority. 


The Attendance Record 


It pays to keep an accurate attendance 
record and to reward faithful members at 
the close of the year. Some years ago 
I gave to every one of over thirty singers 
a gift each Christmas, of chocolates and 
oranges, at the close of the morning ser- 
vice, in addition to awarding prizes of 
bound volumes of church hymnals or 
oratorios. I likewise persuaded the Music 
Committee of the church to present to 
every chorister on this occasion a book 
of fiction or verse. 

I do not believe in governing a volun- 
teer choir by too many hard and _ fast 
rules, mainly because of the difficulty of 
enforcing them. Choirs usually have one 
or more cliques, or have several mem- 
bers from one family among the singers. 
To give offense to one means to incur the 
displeasure of perhaps two or three others 


in the choir. It requires no little tact and 
lots of forbearance on the part of choir- 
masters to get members to live up to any 
fixed set of rules. 

When I took charge of my present 
choir, it virtually became necessary for 
me to effect a complete change in tne 
organization, and to insist upon. obedience 
to certain rules. Singers came and left 
the rehearsal room at will. Talking dur 
ing the rehearsal hour was considered 
to be quite as necessary as singing. Chor- 
isters blurted out their likes and dislikes 
of the music we happened to rehearse, 
without the least regard for my feelings. 
Grouping of the voices had never occurred 
to them—a bass, perhaps, sitting between 
two sopranos. I saw that some discipline 
was needed; so I drew up the accompany- 
ing set of rules and posted them in the 
choir room: 


CHURCH OF THE MEDIATOR 
Rules Governing Choir Attendance and 


Church Decorum 
1. Regularity in attendance at all services 
and rehearsals is expected éf every chorister, 
if the standard of the music is to be main- 
tained or bettered. 
2. Punctuality in attendance is likewise de- 


sired of every member of the choir. Re- 
hearsals are to begin promptly at 7.45 


o’clock every Friday evening and to last about 
one and one-half hours. If a few choristers 
persist in coming late, others will follow suit. 
Rehearsals are then interrupted, causing loss 
of time and energy of those who are punec- 
tual. Choristers should be vested at leaSt 
five minutes prior to each service, that it 
begin at the appointed time. 

3. A reverent attitude in about the 
Loud 


and 


church is earnestly requested. or 
boisterous talking, laughter, or shuffling of 


feet preparatory to singing the processional, 
or upon dismissal after the singing of the 
closing verse of the recessional, is irreverent 
and uncalled for. 

4. Neatness of your hair and footwear 
greatly enhance the appearance of our chgir, 
particularly while in procession. Our choir 


mother is always careful that you are 
properly vested, but it is not her province 
to assist you in that which can better be 


done at home. 

5. Proper care of vestments, hymnals, an- 
thems and other church property entrusted 
to-you is earnestly requested.. You can very 
materially lighten the labors of the choir 
mother by putting your vestments and 
hymnals in their proper places at the close 
of each service. 

6. During the service, and while seated in 
the chancel, avoid unnecessary talking or 
doing anything that will attract the un- 
favorable attention of the rector or congrega- 
tion to the choir. 

7. Join heartily in the recitation of the 
psalms, prayers, collects or other recited por- 
tions of the service, both for the good it will 
do you and for an inspiration to the reetor 
and the eongregation. Should any incident 
out of the ordinary occur during the service, 
please do not allow reverence to give way to 
mirth. Levity has no place in the sanctuary, 
must less during the service. 


8. Be charitably minded one toward an- 
other. Avoid giving offense among  your- 


selves, either by word or deed. Since taking 
charge of the choir, the organist has had :to 
adjust several misunderstandings due to real 
or fancied grievances. 

9. Esteem it a privilege to be permitted as 


choristers to lead the congregation in the 
singing of God’s praises. Let us be thank- 


ful for the talents He has given us, and use 


them in the furtherance of His work here 
in the church. 
10. A eareful reeord of the attendance of 


every chorister will be kept. Those who fail 
to measure up to their responsibilities and 
privileges by habitually missing rehearsals 
and services without cause, will have their 
names erased from the choir register. 

11. The organist takes the time each week 
to prepare typewritten programs of the Sun- 
day music, and it is his wish that choir 
members refer to them more frequently. An- 
ticipate what is to follow during the progress 
of the service, and arrange your music ac- 
cordingly. Kindly take the trouble each weex 
to also read the announcements at the bottom 
of these programs. 

A. STANLEY KBEAST, 
Organist and Choirmaster, 
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PEN PAINTING 
Interesting—Fascinating—Easy 


Beautiful effects 
may be obtained 
on silk gauze, vel- 
vet, dress goods, 


parchment, wood, 
pottery, etc. 

You need not be an 
artis t—exquisite 
stencil designs can 
be obtained and 
work done readily 


by following di- 
rections. 


Complete Outfits 
$3.75 to $5.50 | 


Dainty specimens 
of your own work 
or the outfit itself, 
make an appreci- 
ated Xmas gift. 


Write for Illustrated 
Circular E-11 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
31 East 17th Street New York City 
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DIRECT FROM FACTORY. Wepay & 
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reputation for high quality and fair 
dealing. Send for names of owners % 
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The Book of Completeinfor- #4 
Play a Wing Piano or Player in yo 
oe on 4 weeks FREE Trial, gem 
for valuable NEW BOOK of Complete Infor- 
mation about Pianos-FREE. Learn how to 


judge quality, tone, finish of any piano. See 
why the WING stands every quality test. 


ps terms. No deposit. rite today for 

4 The N.Y. rid says, *‘E 

ehould beve this Book.’ : a -privignee 
WING & SON. (Est. 1868) 

Dept. 1011 9th Avenue & 13th Street 
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Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STUDY HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION 
by MAIL under the personal 


instruction of Dr. 
Alfred Wooler, winner of Interna 


tional anthem competition, 1911. 
A simple, concise and practical 


course. Send for prospectus and 
rates. Composers’ MSS. corrected. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
A 322 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ECON OMY 
in your office | 


It is brought 
about by the 


UNDERWOOD | 
BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 


Keeps your books legibly and 
accurately 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 


TINDALE MUSIC CABINETS 
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have been wanting 


Will keep your music 
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damage and where you 
can easily find it. Va- 
rious sizes, holding 200 
to 1200 pieces or more. 


Oak or Mahogany. 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 


Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. No questions will be answered when this has 


been neglected. 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest § 


to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered 


The Pedal in Old Masters. 

Q. I possess a number of pieces by 
Couperin, Bach, Clementi, Handel and others, 
which contain no indications whatever for 
the use of the-pedal. How can I know when 
to employ them? How is ét that these com- 
posers did not mark when they should be 
used ?—G. A. S., Providence, R. I. 


A. These composers, in common with 
Rameau, P. E. Bach, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, during his first period, gave no 
directions for the use of the pedals, because 
they wrote before the invention of pedals. 
Therefore it is a mistake to use the pedals in 
their compositions. If, however, you have 
acquired the art of the correct use of the 
pedals you may employ them even in these 
composers’ works, always provided that you 
do not allow chords of different roots on the 
same pedal, or for scales and quick passages 


of conjunct notes—thereby causing horrid. 
discordances, confused sounds and general 
‘“‘smudginess.”’ 


The Metronome. 
Q. What is the meaning of M.M.?=60? 


A. M.M. signifies Maelzel’s Metronome, 
a clockwork instrument whose pendulum 
beats the time. When set at 60 it beats 60 
notes, of a stated value (in this instance a 
quarter-note) per minute; and so forth pro- 
portionately. Maelzel, who was born at 
Ratisbonne, improved and_ perfected, about 
1815, the invention of a Dutchman, named 
Dietrich Nikolaus Winkel—to the latter the 
eredit. It would be a great step in advance 


if modern composers would always indicate. 


the metronome times of their compositions, 
instead of employing the very ambiguous 
terms: Allegro, Andante, Adagio, Allegretto, 
ete., of no precise value. The classics would 
also bear careful re-editing. . 


Substitute Fingering. 


Q. What is meant by substitution of 
fingering ?—J. M., Newton, Mass. 

A. Briefly: a note having been struck by 
a finger (say the 4) another finger (say the 
5) is slipped on to the note without repeating 
it; thus the 5 is substituted for the 4. This 
fingering used to be chiefly employed by 
organists, in order to preserve a continuity 
of sound. But it is just as essential for the 
pianist, to obtain a true legato. Examine the 
compositions of Chopin and the legato studies 


by Czerny, Cramer and Haberbier. This 
fingering is not alone for single melodic 
notes, but is employed for chords and 
octaves. 


Q. What is an “anacrusis?”—G. W. G., 
Boston, Mass. 

A. An “anacrusis’” (from the Greek an- 
akrouo, to push back) is termed by some 
theorists a ‘melodic prefix.”’ It consists of 
a note or notes, on the unaccented part of a 
measure, serving to usher in a phrase; as the 
first three eighth-notes at the beginning of the 
Ronda of the Sonata Pathétique (Beethoven) 
op. 13; again in the sixty-first measure, and 
in the bass of the seventy-eighth. 


Accidentals? 


). When is a sharp, flat or natural chro- 
matic ?—-HELEN, Back Bay, Man. 

A. They are accidentals, that is chro- 
matic, when they do not form a regular, com- 
ponent part of the scale of the key or tonality 
then in course of progress. As chromatic 
they rarely occur on an accented beat, and 
they serve usually as passing notes. 


Modulating Rules. 

Q. Will you please give me some short 
rule by which I may modulate into the nearest 
sharp key and into the nearest flat key, from 
any given key?—M. L. R., 5th Ave., New 
York. 

A. If you augment (that is, sharpen) the 
fourth of the given key, you will modulate to 
its nearest sharp key, the sharpened fourth 
becoming the leading-note or si (te) of the 
new key. If you flatten the seventh of the 
given key you will modulate into its nearest 
flat key, the flattened seventh becoming the 
fourth or fa of the new key. Thus, in the 
key of D (two sharps), augment the fourth, G, 
and by it, Gt, you go into the key of A 
(three sharps); in the key of Eh} (three 
flats), flatten the seventh, D, and by it, Db, 
you go into the key of A} (four flats). 


Boito. 

Q. Will you please tell me. something 
about Boito? I am rather at a loss to know 
whether he is a composer or merely a writer 
of operatic librettos; which is he?—H. 
Chicago, Il. 

A. Arrigo Boito, Italian, born at Padua, 
in 1842, and educated at the Milan conserva- 
tory, is a gifted musician and a talented poet- 
librettist. He is best known as a musician 
by his opera of ‘“Mefistofele ;”’ but he is most 
esteemed in his own country as a poet and 
writer of operatic libretti, the chief among 
the latter are “La Gioconda,” ‘Otello’ and 
“Falstaff.” 
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‘they lose the delicate feeling of touch, 


' keys. 


Persistence in Memorizing. 


Q. My musical memory is very uncertain. 
Even with a piece that I know quite well, 
my memory will suddenly go quite blank. for 
whole measures at a time. Is it essential for 
me to try to memorize my pieces? Is it 
against all rule and custom for me to play 
in public with my music on the desk, before 
me?—J. N., Newark, N. J. 

A. It is quite. essential that you should 
“try to memorize” all your music, technical 
exercises as well as pieces. You may not 
succeed all at once, but by the force of con- 
stant persistence with strong-willed concen- 
tration you will surely gain a musical mem- 
ory.. However, if you are called upon to play 
something of which you are not absolutely 
sure it would be not only better, but quite 
right for you to play with the score before 
you. The great master, Hans von Biilow, 
whose musical memory was phenomenal, au- 
thorized the use of the score on the concert 
platform when there was any hesitation or 
doubt in the performer’s mind. At the same 
time, it is always advisable to dispense with 
the musie when possible. 


tloves at the Piano. 


Q.. I know a teacher of singing who always 
wears kid gloves when he plays the piano. He 
does not play at all badly. It seems to me 
that he must play under greet disadvantage, 
and I do not see what good can be derived 
ory it; can you tell me?—EpEn, Newark, 


A. The only possible good to be derived 
would be that of strengthening the fingers 
of one whose fingers are naturally weak; 
even so, the good could only be felt when 
playing without the gloves, whereas your 
man. wears them “always.” Referring to 
this practice, Marmontel, the late renowned 
professor of piano at the Paris Conservatory, 
states in his book: “If the fingers acquire 
power by endeavoring to make the envelope 
more supple which restrains them, in so doing 
as 


they are no longer in direct contact with the 
keyboard.”’ 


All the Keys. 


Q. How many keys are there—that is, 
how many major keys and how many relative 
minors ?—Karu S., New York City. 

A. Fifteen major keys; forty-five minors, 
namely: fifteen relatives in each of the three 
forms, I. the natural minor (a. b. ec. d. e. f. 
g. a.) ; II. the melodic minor (ascending—a. 
b. ec. d. e. ff. gt. a; descending—a. gb. fb. e. 
d. c. b. a.) ; III. the harmonic minor (a. b. e. d. 
e. f. gt. a.). The fifteen major keys are the 
key of C and the seven sharp and seven flat 

These are all which have key-sig- 
natures ; sometimes, however, in the course 
of a composition there may occur a modula- 
tion which goes into eight or nine sharps or 
flats—but we do not use their signatures. 


Boott. 


Q. Is there an American composer of the 
name of “Boott?’ I have been unable to 
find the name.—JAMES B., Boston, Mass. 

A. “No man is a prophet in his own 
country ;” “A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country and in his own 
house.” A superficial search at Harvard 
would have disclosed the fact that Francis 
Boott was born in Boston in 1813 and died in 
Cambridge in 1904, that he left a sum of 
$10,000 for the foundation of a prize for 
American composers. He was composer of 
a number of songs, masses and church music. 


Long or Short Nails. 


Pa, noare re finger eee be kept long 
very shor or piano aying 7—JANET, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . sini ale 

A. Your nails should not be so long that 
you can hear them strike the keys; better 
have them short, yet not so short as to make 
them Sensitive at the quick; keep them a 
happy medium,” but rather short than long. 


_ Q. What is understood by the “break” 
in a voice? Can it not be obviated, or 
eliminated ?—S. R:, Hyde Park, Mass. 
ie The break is the shock, or the diff- 
erence in quality which is heard in passing 
from one part of the* voice to another. 
For sopranos, altos and tenors the break 
occurs on E. or F. (First space of staff 
with G. clef) ; the bass has no break. This 
break is usually the result of wrong use of 
the voice or of improper instruction. With 
most voices, the chief endeavor of the com- 
petent teacher is to succeed in making the 
student sing an even seale throughout the 
entire compass of the voice—without the 
slighest suspicion of a_ break. 

The break can therefore be. obviated. It 
need not be eliminated, because a_ break 
that is completely under control may be 
introduced very effectively in certain path- 
etic psssages, particularly in the alto voice 


(e. g., “O rest in the Lord,’ Mendelessohn). 
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‘ The demands of the children for 
a “tasty” drink are well met by 


Baker's 
Cocoa 


It is, moreover, very nu- 
tritious and healthful, 
combining as it does in 
‘proper proportion the 
essentials of a 
=, perfect food. 

a os 

It isjustas good 
for the older 


people of the 


family. 


REG. U,S. PAT, OFF. 


MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 


Established 1780 
-_DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 


With or without music, Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher required. Self: 
instruction Course for Advauced Pianists. Learn 67 styles of 
Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmouy, Oriental, Chime 
Movie and Uafe Jazz, Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 
Fillers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 24/ other subjects. including Ear Playing. 110 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
apecial offer. 


Waterman PianoSchool,24] Superba Theater Bldg.,Los Angeles, Cal, 
nea EEN 


By Note or Ear. 


Kill The Hair Root 


revent the hair from grow~- 


hod is the only way to 
ood ro ag Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet free, 
Write today enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 


D. J. Mahler, 751X, Mahler Park, Providence, R.1. 


Well and Strong 


Be 
Improve Your 
Figure 


BE what Nature intend- 


ed you to be—a normal, 

healthy, energetic and attract- 
ive woman. 

If you are not perfectly well, 
get at the cause. 

Are you too thin? 

Are you too fleshy? 

Is your figure attractive? 

Let me teach you how to regain 
health and figure. I’ve instructed 
over 100,000 women; have had 20 
years’ experience; have success- 
fully treated the most stubborn 
ailments. Physicians endorse my 
work, 
‘ I teach you by personal letters. 
You devote but a few minutes 
daily to the work in your room. 
Results are quick and permanent. 

Tell me your height, weight and ail- 
ments. I will respect your confidence 
and tell you what you need. Then you 
can engage my services if you wish. 

Write me now—today—don’t forget it. 


Susanna Cocroft wii 
Dep’t 29 1819 Broadway, New York 
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What One Town Did 


Ir 1s almost unbelieveable what an im- 
petus can be given to violin playing if the 
right method is pursued. An account of 
what one town did in eight months, will 
point the way to what other towns can do. 
Springfield, Ohio, is an average American 
city of the middle west, with a population 
of 60,000. Up to the past year it has had 
about the average number, or possibly a 
few more violin scholars per thousand 
than the average American town. 

Last year a new supervisor of music 
was appointed for the public schools, Mr. 
G. R. Humberger, who believes that not 
only singing but also instrumental music 
should be taught in the public schools. On 
Sept. 10th of last year he had the teachers 
announce that a large public school orches- 
tra was to be formed, and invited all the 
pupils in the public schools who could 
play orchestral instruments to meet at the 
High School Auditorium, on Friday after- 
noon. The idea was hailed with enthusi- 
asm by pupils, teachers, and parents, and 
when the hour of rehearsal came there 
were nearly 300 young musicians armed 
with violins, cornets, trombones, drums, 
and other instruments, eager to begin re- 
hearsing. 

Most of the time of the first rehearsal, 
was spent in getting the players seated, and 
in weeding out those who had not suffic- 
ient knowledge of their instruments to be 
of any value to the orchestra. The others 
were told that they would be taken in later 
when they had had more private study of 
their instruments. 

Easy music was used at. first, little 
marches, waltzes, and so forth. The main 
idea was to get the proper routine estab- 
lished, and to get the young players to 
follow the beat of the director in a uni- 
form manner. It was a hard battle at 
first, and it took some weeks to get a 
semblance of order out of chaos; but after 
the first two months marked improvement 
began to be noted, and from that time on 
the progress of the young orchestra was 
rapid. The violins alone numbered about 
two hundred, and the tuning of such a 
large number was of itself a problem. The 
director tuned some, and the more exper- 
ienced of the violinists helped the younger 
players. Little by little, however, the 
young players learned to tune their own 
violins. 

In the following May a Festival was 
given, lasting two evenings. . The first 
evening there was singing by a ‘chorus 


of several hundred public school children. 


On the second, the pupils’ school orchestra 
of 250 pieces gave an orchestral program. 
The results achieved were surprising, con- 
sidering that all had been accomplished in 
eight months time. Next year a festival 
of three nights is to be given, and the 
orchestral selections will be much more 
difficult and the programs more elaborate. 
Several instruments not represented last 
year will be added. Some of the clarinet 
players are going to take up the oboe, 
some of the violinists the viola, and some 
the double: bass. In time it ‘is hoped 
that a complete instrumentation as used 
in a symphony orchestra can be secured, 
composed entirely of pupils. 


-“musele-bound.”’ 


Department for Violinists 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


In addition to the large public school 
orchestra there is a High School orchestra 
composed of advanced players who play 
more difficult works. Each of the grade 
schools has its own orchestra, which plays 
for the pupils to march in and out of the 
building. These separate school orchestras 
serve as preparatory training schools and 
feeders for the large orchestra. No player 
is allowed to join a school orchestra un- 
less he has had at least six months instruc- 
tion on his instrument. 

_ What ‘this city has done other cities 
can do, and it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate the impetus which follows the for- 
mation of these school orchestras. In the 
case of Springfield, the number of violin 
students has increased by leaps and bounds, 
and strangers remark with surprise the 
number of violin cases they see on the 
street. This means much in te future to 
any city following the same plan. It means 
a large permanent orchestra playing the 
works of the great masters. 


Exercise for the Violinist 


A Chicago violin student writes: I am an 
advanced violinist, studying P. Rovelli’s 
Twelve Caprices, I practice six hours every 
day, intending to become a concert violinist. 
What exercise besides swimming, would be 
good for me to maintain health? Is tennis or 
handball all right. when played only about a 
half hour a day? I have heard that it stiffens 
the wrist. But I know that Efrem Zimbalist, 
the well known concert violinist plays tennis. 

The arms, hands and fingers are the tools 
of the violinist, and he must guard them very 
carefully against injury. Walking, swimming, 
horseback-riding are all excellent constitut- 
ional exercises, with the minimum of danger 
to arms and fingers, except in the case of a 
fall from a horse. An hour’s walk daily is 
splendid exercise for anyone, violin player or 
not. There are many games, such as golf, 
tennis, croquet, and handball, which furnish 
good exercise and good sport for the violinist, 
if played for a moderate length of time. 

Baseball is somewhat dangerous for the 
violinist, from the risk of being hit by the 
bat or ball. A swift liner striking a violinist’s 
finger’ has often put him out of commission 


for a considerable time. Examine the fingers 


of a lot of professional baseball players, and 
we will find many stiff, mis-shapen fingers, 
the evidence of past mishaps on the ball 
field. The expression, ‘‘base ball fingers” ig a 
by-word. Last summer at Ravinia Park, 
Chicago, where members of the Chicago 
Symphony orchestra furnished the orchestral 


backing for the Summer grand opera which is 


given there, and also gave afternoon concerts 
I noticed that the orchestra men organized a 
baseball game immediately after the after- 
noon concert. I talked with some of the violin- 
ists and they admitted that they were taking 
a long chance of having their fingers: and 
arms injured in the game, but could not 
resist the tempation to play. 

A punching bag, such as pugilists use in 
training, offers excellent exercise for the 
violinist, if the exercise is not indulged in too 
long at a time or too strenuously. 

Heavy manual labor, such as lifting, pulling 
or wielding a heavy tool, if indulged in 
several hours a day, is apt to play havoc 
with the violinists’ joints, arms and fingers. 
The muscles lose their quick responsiveness, 
and elasticity, and the player becomes 


For the arms nothing is better than exer- 
cising with light dumb-bells, say, one pound 
in weight, or light Indian clubs. Drilling 
in a military company, or in a gymnasium 
class is also excellent. The main things to 
be considered are, that the exercise is of such 
a nature that there is little danger of the 
arms or fingers being sprained; that the 
exercise be not continued to such a length 


of time that the muscles become unduly 


fatigued; and that exercises of such. heavy 
nature, that the arms and fingers of the 
player might become ‘“‘muscle-bound” be 
avoided. 

In very cold weather the violinist must 
avoid long continued exposure of the fingers, 
as this has a tendency to stiffen the fingers. 


“If All Would Play First Violin We Could Get No Orchestra Together.”— R. SCHUMANN 


Holding the Violin High 


A CorrESPONDENT writes: “I hear so 
much about Professors Auer and Kneisel 
not allowing their pupils to use cushions. 

Professor Auer wrote an article some 
time ago in which he said that the violin 
should be held away from the body, and 
high in the air; the idea being that when 
the violin touches the clothes or shoulder, 
they act as a mute, and deprive the violin 
of about one quarter of its tonal powers.” 

There is no doubt that if the violin is 
held tightly against the body, or chin and 
shoulder, the vibration of the back is 
checked to some extent. Also, when no 
chin rest is used, and the violinist presses 
the chin and jaw on the belly, the free 
vibration of the belly is partially checked, 
or muted. 

That is the reason why the use of the 
chin-rest is almost universal, and why many 
teachers advocate holding the head of 
the instrument high, so that the violin is 
no longer in a horizontal position, but the 
scroll is higher than the tail-piece. The 
idea is that only the lower ribs of the violin 
should be held against the collar bone and 
shoulder, leaving the entire back to vibrate, 
and thus getting practically all the tone of 
the violin. 

It is quite certain that if the violin 
could be suspended in the air, without being 
touched save on the strings by the hair of 
the bow, it would give forth a fuller and 
more resonant tone. 7 

Prof. Auer has long made this hold- 
ing of the head of the violin in an 
elevated position a hobby in his teaching, 
and every concert goer notices this at once 
in the position of his pupils. 

While the position assumed by the aver- 
age violinist who holds the violin in a hori- 
zontal position, with the lower part of the 
back of the violin resting against a cushion, 
(or against his shoulder if no cushion is 
used) results in checking the vibration of 
a portion of the back to a certain extent, 
I should not think that the loss in the 
volume of tone would amount to anything 
like twenty-five per cent of the entire tone 
of the. violin. 

If a chin rest is used the jaw presses on 
the chin rest, leaving the entire belly free 
to vibrate. The clamping of the chin rest 
on the lower edges of the violin would only 
affect the tone of the violin to the smallest 
fraction. We thus see that when a chin 
rest and cushion are used, the entire belly 
of the violin vibrates, and that all the tone 
which is lost is a portion of the vibrations 
which would be given out by the. back 
where it rests against the shoulder or 
cushion. Personally I am inclined to doubt 
if as much as five or at most ten per cent 
of tone is gained by the extremely elevated 
holding of the violin, and probably much 
less. The exact loss of tone caused by 
pressing the violin against the shoulder 
could no doubt be ascertained by tests 
with instruments for measuring the in- 
tensity of vibrations, and violinists would 
be much interested in such tests. 

In fortissimo passages the violinist is 
interested in getting all the tone there is 


in his violin, and for this reason the violin 
student would do well to master the ele- 
vated position of holding his violin for 
use in such passages, even if he should 
not employ it at all times. 

That the amount of tone gained by the 
elevated position is somewhat exaggerated 
by its adherents is proved by the fact that 
many of the greatest solo violinists did 
not use this position, and yet got satis- 
factory results. It is also rare to see 
symphony orchestra violinists using this 
elevated position, in fact some of them play 
with the head of the violin more or less 
depressed, instead of holding the instru- 
ment even in a horizontal position. 

Many of the solo violinists who are 
adherents of the elevated position, do not 
use it all the time, but only in passages 
requiring great power and volume of tone. 
Holding the head of the violin well elevat- 
ed in such passages is to be advocated, not 
only from the additional yolume of tone 
which is to be gained, but also because 
this position is pleasing to the eye; it 
conveys a sense of nobility and power to 
the audience. 

This elevated manner of holding the 
Violin is coming into very general use with 
solo violinists. 


Luigi Tarisio 


By E. H. P. 


ONE may be quite a student of musical 
history and still not know much about 
Luigi Tarisio; yet, had he never lived, the 
musical world would be decidedly poorer 
to-day, in one very important possession. 
He was the first man to appreciate rightly 
the wonderful value of the violins made 
by Stradivarius, Guarnerius, and other old 
Italian makers, to collect them, repair them 
when necessary, and save them for future 
generations of violinists. 

Luigi Tarisio began life in such humble 
surroundings that even the date and place 
of his birth are now unknown; but he 
died at Milan in 1854. His trade was that 
of a carpenter; but in his spare hours 
he acquired skill enough to play dance 
music, which he carried on as a side-line, 
and he had an unusually discriminating 
ear for a good fiddle. His trade brought 
him into many homes where he found old 
violins, whose value was not suspected by 
their owners. These he would buy at a 
low figure, or, in some cases, would trade 
a nice shiny new violin for a dingy old 
one. In course of time he began to de- 
vote all his efforts to the repair and re- 
storing of damaged old violins. He vis- 
ited various Italian chapels and monas- 
teries which yielded still further treasures 

In 1827 he paid a visit to Paris, taking 
the best of his violins with -him, and found 
a ready sale for his stock. He continued 
the same enterprise, visiting Spain and 
other parts of Europe, and, in 1851, mak- 
ing a trip to London. By this time he 
was recognized as the first violin con- 
noisseur in the world, and steadily ac- 
quired wealth and fame. He left a for- 
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STUDENTS’ VIOLINS, from $15.00 to $60.00. 
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tune of over $60,000, besides a collection - 


of 200 violins, which was bought by Vil- 
laume, a noted French maker. 

One little incident is recorded of Ta- 
risio, which shows how thoroughly his 
heart was in his work. During his trip 
to Spain he had gained possession of a re- 
markably fine violoncello, which he re- 
garded as a great treasure. On his return 


the ship was caught in a frightful storm, 
and was in great danger of being wrecked. 
Tarisio stood on deck holding the violon- 
cello in his arms, planning to save that, 
whatever happened. Providence favored 
the travelers, however; and the ship ar- 
rived safely in port. Recounting his nar- 
row escape, he said with great emotion, 
“The best bass in Spain was all but lost!” 


Answers to Violin Correspondents 


J. S.—As you do not state whether you 
wish to include wind and other orehestral in- 
struments, in addition to the seven violins 
and piano you mention, we presume you wish 
to effect a combination of only. violins and 
piano. You can get music arranged for 
two, three, or four violins and _ pianos. 
The more parts you. have, the richer and 
more complete will be the harmony. As 
you have seven violinists, in varying Stages 
of advancement, it would call for good: judg- 
ment on your part in distributing the parts, 
so that the most capable would be put on the 
hardest parts. As your performers, are seven 


‘in number, you could not have an equal 


number on each part. This difficulty could 
be successfully overcome by distributing your 
strong and weaker players to equalize the 
volume of tone from each part: \2—As you 
do not give any idea of how far advanced 
your players are, it is impossible to advise 
you just what compositions to:use. Write to 
the publisher, giving full, particulars. 


Cc. W. D.—In violin music, a finger mark 
with a dash after it indicates that the finger 
is held down as far as indicated by the dash, 
as in the following example : 


= 


F. Z. D.—Antonious Romarini was one of 
the lesser Cremona makers. He made some 
good instruments. Violins of that class have 
only slight historical value and are valued 
principally according to their tone qualities. 
It is always impossible to fix a value with- 
out seeing the violin. Consult the best vio- 
lin expert in your vicinity. 


M. I. S.—It would be difficult for me to 
give dependable answers to your questions, 
without knowing your age, how long you 
have been studying the violin, and at what 
age you commenced. About your difficulty 
with the vibrato, I should think that it is 


caused by insufficient practice. You say that’ 


sometimes you can do it very well. Try fifteen 
minutes a day scale practice, making a vibrato 
on each note of the scale. 2—Your difficulty 
in extending your fourth finger “may come 
from the fact that you do not hold your arm 
far enough under: the violin, or. that you 
do not hold your hand high enough above‘*the 
finger board in playing. The creases where 
the fingers join the hand should-be held even 
with the upper edge of the fingerboard. 
Practice on the viola helps the stretching 
capacity of the fingers also the practice of 
tenths, and of any good stretching exercise. 
38—In taking up the study of the standard 
concertos, you had better commence with 
Viotti’s 23rd Concerto. This is a_ violin 
clagsic, which is in universal use with 
teachers and violin students all over the 
world. You. ought to be able to learn this 
concerto, if you can play the pieces named in 
your letter, really well. 4—It is a good 
plan, where many notes are grouped in one 
bow, to practice them with single bows until 
they can be played in correct time and tune, 
and up to tempo, adding the slurring last. 
5—Last and most important of all, you ought 
to study under a good teacher. Trying to 
play the compositions you name without 
expert instruction is only groping in the 
dark. You ought also to practice not less than 
two hours daily, or if circumstances will not 
permit this amount of practice, to confine 
yourself to an easier class of compositions. 


J. M. S.—It would be quite impossible 
for me to judge whether your son has talent 
enough to make a success of concert violin 
playing, without hearing him play. Before 
you decide on having him enter the profession 
you ought to have the opinion of a*good dis- 
interested musical authority on violin play- 
ing, who has heard him play ‘and examined 
him for talent. You would be -foolish to 
accept the offer of the picture show:«musican, 
who you say has offered to take him: around 
the country with him, playing. all. sorts of 
odd musical jobs. Such a course would lead 
nowhere, and the chances are that.in the years 
to come he would never rise above playing 
of this character. 2—For concert playing of 
good character one must possess enormous 
talent. It also takes a great deal of money in 
these days to educate and launch a-concert 
violinist. In your case you ought: not to 
think of it unless you have $10,000 or 


$15,000, to devote to the purpose.» 3—For 


pieces of the character you wish you might 
get Seitz’ Pupils’ Concertos, Nos. 8, 4, and 
5, and the Accolay Concerto in A minor. 
4—-If you destine your son for the profession, 
you have not a moment to lose. He should be 
taken to a large city, and placed under a 
real master of violin playing. 


M.C.R.—Like so many other letters received 
by the Violin Department, it is impossible 
to answer yours satisfactorily. I. cannot 
judge of your progress without hearing you 
play the compositions you name. It all 


depends on how well you play them. It will 
cost a great deal of time and money if you 
wish to become a concert violinist. You 
have not a moment to lose. You will have to 
stop school at once, go to a large city and 
devote all your time to music, under the 
direction of a first class violin teacher. Your 
start at ten years of age was early enough. If 
it was made under a really good teacher, and 
if you have practiced persistently and jud- 
iciously since then. As your home is not far 
from New York city, you ought to go there 
and play for a first rate violin teacher, and 
get his opinion of your talent. 


C. B.—Probably the trouble you speak of 
comes from the fact that you have not 
thoroughly rosined the bow. The hair of a 
rew bow should first be treated with powder- 
ed rosin, and then rubbed lightly over the 
cake of rosin, until every portion of the hair 
is thoroughly rosined. If the surface of your 
cake of rosin is glossy or greasy, scrape it 
with a knife or with a pin, so that the hair 
will take hold of it. 

Are you sure the sound post is in the 
right place, just back of the right foot of the 
bridge. I could not tell you if the trouble 
comes: from the wood of your violin being too 
thick without seeing the violin. 


J. M. Do not know of any descendants of 
the violinist, Anton Schindler (who died in 
1864) ? Possibly some of our readers can 
supply the information. 


J. C. Boxwood is very good for making the 
pegs of the violin. Indeed, many perfer it to 
ebony, as it does not slip so easily. Rosewood 
is also extensively used for the same purpose. 
A very rigid wood must of a necessity be 
used for making pegs, otherwise the peg will 
twist, and even break under hard usage. 


T. Y. The Koboldtanz by Eberhardt, for 
violin and piano, has considerable left hand 
pizzicato work, and some artificial harmonic 
passages. It is not very difficult, and is 
effective and brilliant. Haesche’s Souvenir 
de Wieniawski, is another violin solo which 
contains left hand pizzicato passages. 


L. F.—The tones you hear in addition to 
the open G string when you play it, are over- 
tones. A string when struck cr set in 
vibration with the bow vibrates not only 
as a whole, but in sections of 4%, %, %, ete. 
These sections of the string produce tones of 
a pitch corresponding to their own length. 
You can find a complete discussion of this 
subject on any work treating of the laws of 
sound. 2—Only an expert judge of violins, 
who has had an opportunity of handling 
and studying many genuine Stradivarius 
violins, could give you a definite opinion as to 
whether yours is genuine. 


H. E. L.—You might commence teaching 
beginners with the Easiest Elementary 
Method for Violin, Op. 38, by Wohlfahrt. 
This could be followed by the first book of the 
Kayser studies Op. 20. For position work 
the Herman Violin School, Book 11, is 
very good. 


L. L. K.—The bowing and ether technic of 
the viola is similar to the violin; and, as you 
are a good violinist, you would have no 
trouble on that seore in learning the viola, 
What you would have to learn is the viola 
clefs, but you would probably have no 
difficulty in mastering them in a short time. 
For a moderate priced work, the Otto Langey 
Viola School, might answer in learning the 
viola clefs. There are many other works or 
Schools for the viola, such as those by H. 
Sitt, “Practical Viola Method ;” H. E. Kayser, 
“New Method;” F. David, “Viola Method,” 
and many others. 2— As a solo and orchestra 
instrument the violoncello ranks among 
the first. 


J. E. D.—The vibrato is made with the 
left hand, and not with the bow. It consists 
of a to and fro motion of the left hand 
from the wrist, which causes the finger tip 
producing the note being played, to move 
Slightly. to and fro on the string. The tone 
being played, in consequence of this motion, 
is slightly raised and lowered, giving the 
effect of the trembling of a voice under the 
influence of deep emotion. There is a very 
good chapter on the vibrato in Honeyman’s 
“Violin and How to Master it,” which would 
ho doubt interest you. 


T. D. K.—You might get “The Violin and 
How to Master It,” and the “Secrets of 
Violin Playing’ by Honeyman; “The 
Violinist’s Lexicon” by Geo. Leham; “The 
Technics of Violin Playing.” by Frank 
Thistleton ; “Technics of Violin Playing,’ by 
Courvoisier. ‘Violin Mastery,” by Martins, 
does not go so deeply into technical details, 
but contains a vast amount of interesting 
infcrration about violinists and _ violin‘ 
playing. 
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F YOU ENTERTAIN—or just want 
Good Things to Eat—you will find 
excellent suggestions in every copy of 


American Cookery 


A Domestic Science Magazine which tells you 
how to make and serve 
**Fruit Supreme’’ 
**Planked Steak’’ 
**Vanderbilt Salad’’ 
‘*Chicken 4 la King’”’ 
How to select and cook your favorite dish, 
how to serve it and what to serve with it; 
forty or fifty choice and timely receipes in 
each number, many of them illustrated. 


“AMERICAN Cookery” also gives 
menus for every possible occasion. Din- 
ners, Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, 
Card Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, 
etc., etc. 


If you have a family you need this 
Magazine, for using it will help you to 
set a better table for less money. 
SEND us One Dollar (check, money order, 
bill or toe and we will send you eight numbers 
of AMERICAN COOKERY starting wit h 
November which contains recipe for ‘‘Fruit 
Supreme”’ as well as Menus, recipes and direct- 
ions for. Thanksgiving Dinners. Address 


AMERICAN COOKERY 


221 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Modern Improved Professional Violins 


Distinct construction from the old masters and mark a new violin 
era. On hand and made to order, $500.00 to $5000.00. 
Invented, made and sold by 


JOHN A. ALBERTSON, 54 Public Square, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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—the Finest Reproducing 
Phonograph in the World 


TT? bring to you the voice of the artist 
in all its beauty and to reproduce faith- 
fully the music of any instrument—that 
is the supreme achievement of a phono- 
graph. The STEGER, of all phonographs 

as succeeded—and because of this dis- 
tinction it is universally regarded as the 
finest reproducing phonograph in the 
world. The Steger plays all makes of disc 
reeords correctly —without change of 
parts. Hear and play it at your Steger 
dealer’s. Style book mailed on request. 
Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 


PIANO MFG. COMPANY 


STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Factories: STEGER, ILLINOIS, where the 
**Lincotn” and ‘Dixie’ Highways meet 


“rat's a STEGER—it's the most valuable piano in the worl” 


‘Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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A very fine sentiment, beautifully expressed in song by a 
genius on lyrics and a composer with exceptional gifts for pro- 
ducing songs that singers “‘love’’ to use because of real musical 
merit combined with melodies that popularly ‘‘take.” 


#*#No.17690 


Alsc ‘published for Low Voice. _ 
Rosco Gilmore Stott 


DEAR LITTLE YOU. 


High Voice. 


(Refrain) Valse Lento 
con Espressione 
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Price, 60-Cents 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Virginian Romance 
Musical Comedy in Two Acts 


Lyrics by 
EDITH S. TILLOTSON. 


Book and Music by 
H. LOREN CLEMENTS 


An Excellent Musical Comedy that can be Produced at almost 
any time by any School, College or Amateur Group. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, OAKLAND, CAL. 
GLENN H. WOODS, A. A.G.0., Director of Music 


My dear Mr. Clements: 


Pardon my delay in telling you of the success of 
your little musical comedy ‘‘A VIRGINIAN ROMANCE”’ 


which Miss Lanyon one of our teachers gave early in 


the Spring. She gave it first for her own school and then 
by special request repeated it fortwo other schools. - 


Music, dialogue, and the plot are well conceived, 
well put together and possible of performance. We were 
all thoroughly delighted with the finished product and 


compliment you for thinking outa type of musical com- 
edy that has proven so usable for school purposes. 


Very truly yours, 
Glenn H. Woods. 


Iur. Woods is the Author of ‘School Orchestras and Bands.”’ 
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Harmony Book for Beginners 


By Preston Ware Orem 


Teachers 
Achieve 
Speedy 
Results 

‘With This 

Harmony 

Book 


VERY EASY 


Dreaming Poppies. Spaulding 
7664 Turtle Doves 
Beginning to Play..... Rolfe .30 
letscavrws Spaulding .30 
RTOS Spl VIR Willy .380 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. %° *& 


Cat. No. tee 6 
629 D of the Fairy Queen 
: “ip Bugbee $0.30 


Price Cat. No 


39 60-1 8578 


pay Be Engelmann  .30. 


11165 Come and Play 


An Ideal Harmony Class Book 


N unequaled ‘‘success.’” The main es- 
A sentials of harmony are made under- 
standable in a clear, concise manner 
and everything is presented simply, yet in 
an engaging and interesting manner. Teach- 
ers will find this work lays a strong founda- 
tion for future musicianship and music lov- 
ers not conversant with the subject will be 
greatly enlightened through the self-study 
that can be done with this book. 


EASY 


6634 Fife and Drum Brigade 


Cradle Croon... 
2262 Four Leaf Clover Waltz 

. Engelmann _ ,80 
See Sewall  .80 
16452 Haymaking ..... 
16338 The Big Bass Singer...Rolfe  .30 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Price - $1.00 

Published by © 

THEODORE 
PRESSER 


CO. 


1710-1712-1714 
CHESTNUT ST. 
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A Few Excellent First Grade Teaching Pieces 


Price 
cas ey age 


.-Stricklan 


Slater .80 


Price, $1.25 


The Best 
and Most 
Practical 
Work for 
Self-Study 
} in 
Harmony 


- sombre cast. 
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How to ‘“‘Arrange’’ for Small Orchestra 


By Edwin H. Pierce 


Part V 


‘Editor’s Note.—Thousands of musicians and music lovers want to know more 


about the. orchestra, particularly the small orchestra. 


The vast attention being 


given to orchestras in public schools and high schools has prompted us to publish 
the following article, the first of a series which will run for several months. Mr. 


Pierce, former Assistant Editor of ‘‘The Etude,” 
in this subject and has conducted many small orchestras. 


has had long practical experience 
He explains everything 


in such a simple manner that anyone with application should be able to understand 


his suggestions without difficulty. 


“The Etude’ does not attempt to conduct a 


correspondence in any study, but short inquiries of readers interested in this series 


will be answered when possible. | 


The Viola 


Most of the remarks made concerning 
the second violin apply also to the viola, 
but here we must pause to master a new 
difficulty. The viola is, written in a dif- 
ferent clef. Middle C is on the middle 
line. If in doubt, count upward or down- 
ward from: that. .With a little resolution 
and patience it will soon become familiar 
to you. We give below a list of its open 
strings, its compass and a few of the 
easier chords. 


Easy Compass 


Ex.2 = 


The viola is also well suited to melodies, 
especially those of a somewhat deep and 
Sometimes it is made to 
double the cello, in unison, thus giving a 
very rich tone. (Beethoven does this sev- 
eral times in the slow movement of the 
Fifth Symphony.) 

In arranging the viola part, it naturally 
falls below the second violin, much resem- 
bling it in rhythm, but where they both 
have chords, a sort of interlocking posi- 
tion is often used, partly for convenience 
in securing easy chords instead of diffi- 
cult. For example, the chord 


Ex.4 


a 


may be arranged either 


8 ee oe oe oe 
” 


Do not imagine you are bound to follow 
the piano part slavishly in arranging the 
second violin and viola. As long as you 
have the same letters in the chord you may 
change their position almost at will or 
make the chord fuller or thinner. Note, 
however, that this principle does not ex- 
tend to the bass. That is a very particu- 
lar part, and cannot be interchanged with 
any of the upper voices. 

The second violin part and the viola 
should be framed intelligently as a unit. 
If you have written the second violin 


part first you will need to refer to it con- 
stantly in writing the viola part, in order 
to be sure that each chord is properly full 
when the two are played together. 


The Violoncello 


Some arrangers, especially in earlier 
days, treated this as a bass instrument, 
making it double the double-bass. While 
this sounds perfectly well, and gives a very 
effective bass part to the music, it is now 
considered rather a wasteful procedure, as 
the cello is so much more beautiful in a 
tenor melody in the upper part of its 
compass. If the student will examine a 
number of cello parts in good modern 
pieces, for instance, in Victor Herbert’s 
Fortune Teller (the “selection”), he’ will 
get a better idea than it is possible to con- 
vey in words alone. Sometimes the cello 
has a counter-melody ; sometimes it doubles 
the first violin at the octave below (in this 
case often somewhat simplified) ; some- 
times it doubles the bass. More rarely, it 
simply forms one voice of a. five-part har- 
mony with the other stringed instruments. 


Often, in arranging from a piano copy it 
becomes necessary to invent a new and 
original countérmelody for it. To do this 
well is a great test of musicianship. No 
adequate rules can be given, though a study 
of Counterpoint is a fine preparation. Ac- 
companiment figures and chords are also 
occasionally used on the cello, but some- 
what rarely, as they demand an intimate 
knowledge of the technic of the instru- 
ment on the part of the arranger. 

The compass of the instrument is as 
follqws :— 


Ex.7 = 
ves 


Experienced professional players go 
much higher than this, using the tenor 
clef and sometimes the treble clef for the 
very high notes, but for amateur orches- 
tras the arranger will do well to confine 
himself to the compass here state. . (The 


tenor clef, by the way, has middle C on the 
fourth line.) 


Now try arranging a violoncello part 
for the Serenata. 


The Double Bass 


The compass of the Double Bass is not 
absolutely standardized as the tuning dif- 
fers in different parts of the world, ‘but 
the following tuning is practically univer- 
sal in America and also in Germany. 


; Eas 
Tuning Compass 
Ex.8 Ex.9 a 
Bes" o 


The tone of the instrument is really an 
octave below the notes written. The bass 
part should be as simple as possible, giving 
the fundamental bass. Chords are not 
used. In very light accompaniments the 
pissicato of the bass is very effective, as is 
that of the cello, by the way. Where in 
doubt what part of its compass to use, 
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ppy, healthful winter days at 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
These two most favored of Atlan- 
tic City’s famous hotels now 
combined. Same home-like com- 

_ forts and hospitality—with added 
facilities and greater charm. Beau- 
tiful pavilions and sun parlors. 
Bead, deck-porches ped ‘eal tiie 
the sea. Pleasant rooms. Excellent 
cooking. Golf club privileges. 


On the Beach and the Boardwalk. 
American Plan Only. Write for 
illustrated folder and rates. 


LEEDS and LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY 


VIOLIN STRINGS 


ETUDE BRAND 
Used by the Leading Artists of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Etude “E” String, 3 lengths. . . .$0.20 net 


Etude “A” String, 2 lengths.... +20 net 
Etude “D” String, 2 lengths.... .20 net 
Etude “‘G” String, 1 length.... .20 net 


- Bundle Lots (30 assorted Strings) 4.25 net 
Prices Given Are Net—No Discount 


THEO. PRESSER CO. _~ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Guide to New 
‘Teachers 


Teaching the Piano 


Send a Postal for Your Copy 


A very helpful booklet upon How to Be- 
gin Teaching; How to Secure Puptis; 
What to Do as the Pupil Advances, 


etc. Sent absolutely free upon request. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., PHILA., PA. 


Every Lover of Music 


SHOULD GRACE THEIR HOME WITH ONE 
OF THESE BEAUTIFUL PURE WHITE 


BUST OF MOZART 


WEIGHT 4 LBS., HEIGHT 1 FT. 
PRICE, $2.00 
MILLER STATUE CO., 1646 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 


very 


remember that its medium notes are more 
effective than its very lowest ones, gener- 
ally speaking. 


The bass part is commonly one of the 


easiest to arrange. The only puzzling 
problem that meets the arranger is in 
cases where the music runs high and ap- 
pears for the time being to have no bass. 
In such a case one has to decide whether 
to give the instrument a rest, to double 
the lowest voice in the octave below, or 
to contrive a new bass part which sounds 
properly though not existent in the piano 
copy. This is a matter to be decided by 
good taste and musicianship only. . 

It is obvious that (generally speaking) 
the notes given to the bass should be of 
the same length as those which they rep- 
resent in the piano copy, but there is one 


important exception. Where a short bass 
note is prolonged by use of the pedal, in 
piano playing, it should be represented by 
a properly prolonged note on the double- 
bass. For instance, of a passage like 


the part for the Double Bass would be 


Bass 


Ex. 11 


(To be continied) 


Some Hints on Practicing 


By Harold Mynning 


Doctor Witt1AM Mason, probably the 
most eminent American piano teacher of 
the past, said that he played in public ten 
years before he found out how to practice. 
He advocated playing one measure at a 
time, one hand at a time, then both hands 
together, and so on. It is a good plan to 
practice the first and second measures this 
way. Then the second and third, the 
third and fourth, and so on. By going 
back a measure each time in this way, one 
prevents breaks from occurring when 
playing the piece as a whole. 

In practicing a passage Leschetizky ad- 
vised pupils to think ten times and play 
once. But this does not mean that a pass- 
age should not be repeated. A certain 


number of repetitions is needed to work 
the passage into the hands, so to speak. 

Another thing that pupils should remem- 
ber to do is to strike each key exactly in 
the middle and not on the side. 

Finally, practice slowly. Remember that 
Goethe said: ‘Genius is the infinite capac- 
ity for taking pains.’ Maybe he was 
wrong, but it is a good idea to keep in 
mind when practicing. It has been said 
that Paderewski has played a passage two 
hundred times in succession when prac- 
ticing. Edwin Booth, the grezt actor, is 
known t> have practiced hundreds of times 
a certain fall that occurred in one of his 
greatest stage successes. People marveled 
at its spontaneousness. This was the rea- 
son. 


Book Review 


Early History of Singing. By W. J. Hen- 
derson. Bound in cloth; 201 pages. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Co., at $1.50. 


The author has given us the product of 
his many years of study as a critic and his- 
torian of affairs musical. Beginning with 
the most primitive forms of the song art as 
the early Catholic Church adopted them from 
the liturgy of Jewish, Greek afi Egyptian 
worship, he traces the development of sing- 
ing with a master hand and a style full of 
reading interest. Especially interesting -is 
the story he weaves about the rise of the 
“Prima Donna” in the seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, more particularly those 
of the male persuasion. Along with this is 
told the story of the development of the 
opera and the Golden Age of Song. 


; 

_ Handbook of Orchestration. By Florence 
G. Fidler. Cloth bound; 134 pages. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., at $2.00. 

The author has produced a little work of 
great value to the growing group of pianists 
cr leaders of small orchestras, who find 
themselves facing the necessity of ‘“arrang- 
ing’ parts for the instruments. Carefully 
avoiding the “High brow.’ she has, in an 
interesting and intelligible manner, shown 
the way of the doing of this. Starting from 
the piano score, which is the usual material 
from which the amateur conductor or or- 
chestrator has to work, the student is led, 
through arranging the parts for the various 
instruments, to where he can write at once 
for the orchestra itself. The book is an 
excellent introduction to the 
more technical works on this subject. 


Comments by Practical Teachers 


The 
jewel. 


Studio Song Album 
Best I have seen yet. 

Mrs. S. MATTHEWS. 
The Orown Collection pleases my pupils 
much, 


is certainly a 


FRANK A. RUST. 


The Theodore Presser Company has done 
inore to encourage Women Composers than 
any other house in the world. Your new 
album ‘‘Women Composers” is most ex- 
cellent, 

HELEN J. ANDRUS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


De Beriot Violin Method, edited by Ro- 
bert Braine, is the best on the market. 
Grorce H. Mryprs, Dayton, Ohio. 


The Standard History of - Music, by 
Cooke has enabled me to add considerably 
to my regular teaching income’ throvgh 
the formation of classes in history. It just 
fills the bill every time. 

AuIce M. SILVERMAN, St Louis, Mo. 


Selected Violin Studies by Levison has 
my heartiest approval. 
F. M. Hotcomes, Virginia. 


Am delighted with the Carl Bohm Album. 
Mrs. Nora GiGson, Louisville, Ky. 


~The children are enthusiastic over Nur- 
sery Tales Retold. They go to Practice 
with new interest. 

LILLIAN A. HBLLIWELL. 


The biographies of the great musicians 
in Music Masters Old and New are the best 
I have ever found. They are such a help 
to the music teacher for club- use. 

HANNAH RBAVELY GRIFFITH. 


The American Organist is just what the 


organist needs. 
F. W. PLAYER. 


The Paul Wachs Album is very enter- 
taining and instructive. Every number is 
beautiful. 

Mrs. N. GIBSON. 


Etudes Faciles by Franz is among the 
very best of your many fine collections. 
HeLEN G. Hampton, Middletown, N. Y. 


Harmony for Beginners a great h 


Birthday Jewels are very pretty—paper 
of excellent quality. Delighted. sah 
HEYWARD, New York City. 


Ten Melodious Study Pieces for the Left 
Hand Alone by Sartorio, are just what I 
needed for strengthening the fingers of the 
left hand alone. - 

Mrs. M. F. WoRSHAM. 

Am particularly delighted with the com- 
positions of Arensky and Rachmaninoff in 
your new Russian Album. 

MARION BENSON, Whitman, Mass. 

Most books on history I have tried to 
study have mixed me up but I find Orei’s 
elp. 

ORVILLE HOWELL. 

The best test of an Anthem Book is the 
reception it gets from the choir and the 
congregation. We are mighty pleased with 


Stults Anthem Book. Great interest has 
been manifested by both choir and congre- 
gation. 


J. E. RAMeETTE, Hartford, Conn. 


The Violinists Popular Repertoire is one 
of the best publications of its kind I have 
ever seen. 

HENRY WORMSBOSCHERE, Cleveland, Ohio. 


My pupils like THr Erupr better and 
better all the time. They bring the copies 
to me and I mark the articles to read and 
the pieces to be used for sight reading. 

E. G. Evans, Connecticut. 


Liszt. is an admirable addition to the 
Child’s Own Book of Musical Biography. 
Mr. Tapver has done a fine work in these 
little booklets. 


S. C. Vory. 
I like Tue EtrTvupr music very much. 
The little selections are fine and the hard 


pieces very useful for the student. 
ELLA S. BLAKE. - 


For quick results give me Mastering the 
Seales and Arpeggios. Pupils don’t mind 
working if they can see that they are mak- 
ing strides ahead. 

J. M. FLoop. 
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Gentle on Hosiery 


With the All-Rubber shrewdly 
fash‘oned Oblong Button the 


HOSE SUPPORTER 


holds the stocking in’ place : 
securely—but without in- 
jury to the most delicate 


silk fabric. 


Sold Everywhere 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston 


Makers of the famous s 
Boston Garter for Men 


Brine Out the 
‘Hidden Beauty 


Beneath that soiled, ' dis- 
colored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. 


Mercolized Wax 


dually, gently absorbs the 
devitalized surface skin, reveal- 
ing the young, fresh, beautiful skin 
underneath. Used by refined women 
who prefer complexion of true natu- 
ralness. Have you tried it? 
Mercolized Wax (beautifier) . .95c 
Powdered Saxolite (for wrinkles) 75c 
Phelactine (hair remover) .. . $1 
Powdered Tarkroot (face rester) $1 


Dearborn Supply Co., 5 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Drug Stores 
and Toilet 
Counters — 


LEARN PIANO TUNING 


‘MAKING TRIALS 


OF TRUE TONE Fs a \ 
NINN io. i ; 


WE furnish our accurate teaching device with 
tools, action model, lessons, and analysis of 
business advertising which makes you a master 
of the tuner’s art. Diploma given graduates. 17 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in teaching the most 
erry hee and lucrative profession by corres- 
pondence. SIMPLER AND BETTER THAN 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. Write to-day for 
FREE illustrated booklet and guarantee plan. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL of PIANO TUNING 
1209 Bryant Building AUGUSTA, MICHIGAN 


Our Scientific Method will ster that 


STAMMER) 


8 
| Study at Home if you choose. Send for free 200 
& 


pose book. It tells how our Natural Guaranteed 
ethod quickly corrects Stammering or mo ne gon 
Write THE LEWIS INSTITUTE (Founded 1894) @ 
118 Lewis Bldg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


ON onan DA 


vi \ 
wt ZABEL BR¢ 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS AND LITHOGRAPHERS 


IERS Co. 


' SEND FOR: 


ITEMIZED PRICE LIST and SAMPLES 


THE MUSIC SUPPLEMENT OF THIS MAGAZINE IS PRINTED BY US 
WRITE. TO US ABOUT ANYTHING IN THIS LINE 


"FIFTH STREET and COLUMBIA AVENUE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


NEW WORKS. 
Advance of Publication Offers — 


November 1921 
Carnaval Mignon—Schutt 


Special Offer 
' Price 


Child’s First Book of Melodies—Honska -30 


Child’s Musical Friend (4 hands)— 
Wenuenks, Of. Obes te ae. 05 
Child’s Own Book—Grieg, Tapper.... 12 


Class Method for the Violin—Oscar J. 


Lehrer ....; Dihle'y OW a oohig Mee a Sei ly .50 
Composition for Beginners—Hamilton. .60 
Earlier Duets—Kinross .......,...:. 80 
Evangelistic Piano Playing—Schuler.. .50 
Instructive Pieces in All Keys — 

SUE REE Ser SC es aon hia oc wecn .40 
Melodies for Teacher and Pupil (4 

Hands)—Mrs. H. B. Hudson....... .30 
Modern Violin School—Lindberg...... 40 
Mother Goose Fantasy—Nevin........ .50 
Original Four Hand Pieces........... .60 
Preparatory School to Bach—Liftl.... .35 
pa nat School to the Sonatina— in 
Prince of Peace—Wolcott........... -40 
School of the Pianoforte, Vol. III— 

IDO. RUNOOE oo U.ciiw wales o Seig se .25 
BDU BTMRTTNON re ai Skee ere 8 hee a. chee eee .60 
Selected Violin Studies in Second, 


Fourth and Half Positions—Levenson .40 
Tiny Tunes for Tiny Tots—Scarmolin. .30 
Transcriptions for Organ—Stewart.... -75 
Twelve Well Known Nursery Rhymes— 


Be ND asa 5 se 8 Sao ds ce 2 .35 
Violin Studies—Kreutzer ........... .40 
Wedding and Funeral Music for the 

OPER TAT OLE is ois Gials shane 8 he 8 ew vee .60 


Select Christmas 
Talking Machines Early 


The demand for Victrolas, Brunswicks 
and other standard high-grade talking 
machines has always been very heavy 
during November and December, espe- 
cially so during the three weeks preced- 
ing Christmas, when many dealers, includ- 
ing ourselves, have been compelled to 
form waiting lists. There is every indi- 
cation at this writing that it will be 
very difficult to obtain some of the more 
popular styles of the two makes above 
mentioned as the season advances, and we 
would urge all those who are contem- 
plating a phonograph for Christmas to 
make their selection very soon. In past 
seasons, when the shortage of standard 
machines occurred, many people, rather 
than wait invested in various nonde- 
script makes, only to discover later, when 
defects arose, that the makers were out 
of business and that needed parts were 
unobtainable. We _ have __ repeatedly 
preached the doctrine that it is’ impos- 
sible to buy a high-grade article at the 
cost of an inferior-grade product. The 
purchaser usually gets just what he pays 
for and no more. . 

Our Christmas Club, now in full opera- 
tion, overcomes all of the usual objections 
to an Instalment Plan of Purchase. Mem- 
bers of the Club may take their machines 
at once, or have them set aside for fu- 
ture delivery. Disappointment and wait- 
ing lists are thus avoided. Write us at 
once for booklets showing all the new 
styles of Victor and Brunswick Instru- 
ments, and at the same time bear in mind 
that we carry a large and most com- 
plete stock of Victor and Brunswick 
Records. We have just enlarged this 
department of our business, and are giv- 
ing particular attention to mail orders. 

Many of our customers who find it im- 
possible to obtain certain valuable stand- 
ard Victor Records in their home towns 
or cities usually have their orders filled 
completely. when entrusted to us. We 
stand all risk from loss or breakage, and 
send all packages postpaid when the 
order amounts to $3.50 or over. 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


Christmas Music for 
Soloists and Choirs 


Choir leaders are now planning for the 
special Christmas services and we believe 
this year will show more churches fea- 
turing special music than ever before. 
Are you giving your best ee toward 
making your services successful? 

Nothing is so stimulating to choir organ- 
izations: as the advent of new music and 
remember, if you start now, the Christ- 
mas music can be taken up in connection 


~ with the regular rehearsals, thus obviat- 


ing the dubious practice of extra rehear- 
sals at the last moment. 

Never before have we been so well 
equipped to give valuable service to our 
customers in this class of music. We 


have a large vocal and octavo catalog of 


successful Christmas numbers to which 
the following meritorious compositions 
have been added recently: 
Solos: 

Immanuel, by Bochau. 
medium voice. 

Sing O Sing, by Risher. 
voice. | 
Anthems: . 

Sing O Sing This Blessed Morn and 

The Christmas Tree, 

Two excellent carols arranged from 
Grieg by N. Lindsay Norden. 

Behold the Days Come, by Woodward. 

Sing O Heavens, by Schuler. 

Come Hither Ye Faithful, by Morrison. 

Calm on the Listening Ear of Night, 
by Stults. 

O Zion that Bringest Good Tidings, by 
Morrison. . 

Emmanuel, by Dale. 

Hail Messias King, by Pearsall-Nevin. 

Herald Angels, by Stults. 

Santa Claus is Here. An _ excellent 
Christmas song for children with triangle 
or bells, ad lib. 

We are also publishing a new cantata 
Prince of Peace, by J. Truman Wolcott, 
whose church music is well known and 
appreciated by choirs everywhere. This 
present work, while suitable for any sea- 
son of the year will make a good Christ- 
mas Cantata and is within the capabili- 
ties of the average choir. 

Send for our special Christmas folder 
which describes other Cantatas, Anthems 
and Solo Selections, or better still, let 
us send you a selection of Christmas 
music for examination. Write us today. 


Musical Christmas Gifts 
for Everybody 
The Thirty-third Annual 
Holiday Offer 


The Christmas season is approaching 
and with it goes out the thought of gifts 
to our friends. As usual there will be 
found on another page of this issue a 
splendid list of musical gifts that are 
suitable for the teacher, student, music 
lover or talented child. The best musi- 
cal literature is included in this offer 
also music rolls, satchels, calendars, musi- 
cal pictures, plaques, musical games, truly 
a large assortment to select from. At 
the cash price allowed in this offer there 
is a saving of from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent. 

In this connection it must not be for- 
gotten that the phonograph or talking 
machine makes a most appropriate and 
happy gift. | 

Make your selection early, particularly 
those who live at a distance, as the mails 
are very much crowded during the holi- 
day season. It is very necessary there- 
fore that you send in your order early. - 


For high or 


For medium 


A New Service 


for Users of Octavo Music 


’ We wish to give our out-of-town cus- 
tomers the same attention by mail as 
they would receive by a personal visit 
to our establishment. 

With this id a in mind, we invite or- 
ganists, choir directors and choral leaders 
to write us of any difficulties they expe- 
rience in securing music exactly suited 
to their needs. 

We have a large catalog of our own 
copyrighted choral works and choruses 
and, in addition, carry the publications 
of other houses in stock. We are there- 
fore in exceptional position to render the 
very best service. 

Correspondents desiring assistance as 
outlined, are requested to name the num- 
ber of. singers available, the class of 
musi¢e desired and other information that 
may aid us in making appropriate selec- 
tions. Address letters of inquiry to 
Octavo Service Department. 


Monthly New 


Music on Sale 


In addition to our very liberal general 
On Sale Plan we send out to any of our 
patrons who so desire it, a small package 
of Novelties, Musical Compositions, in 
packages of either eight or fifteen pieces 
of either Piano or Vocal music once each 
month from November to May, inclu- 
sive. 

These packages are charged at our 
best professional rate of discount; terms 
the same as those on general On Sale 
music, that is, returns and settlements 
made once each season. These packages 
coming along regularly furnish a small 
amount of new music and form a very 
satisfactory adjunct to the regular yearly 
On Sale package. 

Any of our patrons may receive these 
packages’ by merely sending us a postal 
to that effect and can likewise stop them 
by merely doing the same thing. The 
only responsibility being the transporta- 
tion charges. ? 

Any or all of the following selections 


_ will be sent to our patrons who will make 


known their desire :— 

Piano, eight or fifteen piece packages, 
six times per season. 

Voeal, eight or fifteen piece packages, 
the same. 

Octave, Chorus, Pipe Organ, Piano & 
Violin selections ; four times each season. 


Two Educational Pamphlets 
By Adele Sutor 


The author’s purpose in writing these 
little pamphlets has been to give spon- 
taneity and charm to the recital; to culti- 
vate the feeling of being at home with 
the audience; to stimulate and encourage 
the student; and to impress the subject 
of the sketch in a very happy way. 


The first is entitled, “Biographical 
Sketches of the Great Composers.” There 
are eight sketches in this little pamphlet. 
The biographies are written in question 
and answer-form and are suitable for chil- 
dren of from eight to fourteen years but 
can be adapted to other ages. They are 
excellent for recital purposes in dia- 
logue form and can be interspersed with 
selections of music from the various 
composers. We have placed our ad- 
vance price on this work at 15 cents 
post paid. 


The second of these little pamphlets 
is entitled “Happy Hours for Recital 
Land,” and contains forty-six pages of 
interesting material. 


There are twelve different sketches in 
this pamphlet covering various phases of 
music such as rhythm, the motive idea 
and phrasing. Beside these there are 
personal sketches that are intended for 
individual children; also sketches for two 
little girls about nine years of age. 


Our advance price of this work is the 
same as the first book or 15 cents; the 
two pamphlets for 25 cents. They can 
be used by every teacher who has to do 
with children. They increase the interest 
of the little gatherings of the class or 
of studio recitals. We should have more 
of just this kind of material to fall back 
on to increase the interest of the pupils. 


_ part. 


THE ETUDE 


Complete Satisfaction in 
Music Buying 


The ideal at the basis of the Theodore 
Presser Company Mail Order Music Serv- 
ice is to make the satisfaction ‘of the 
customer as complete as possible. This 
and this only accounts for its success in 
competition with the many excellently 
equipped establishments in cities in all 
parts of the country. It is backed by 
A Vast Stock of General Musical 
Supplies. 

A Large and Active Catalog of the 
Best Music. 

Staff of Ewperts of Long Experience. 

Advantageous Prices and Liberal 
Terms. 

Rapid Shipment of Each Individual 
Order. 

When your order comes to the Theo- 
dore Presser Co., “somebody cares,” 
somebody knows that it is important toe 
you that the music you want reaches you 
without delay. The orders are put 
through with the greatest possible dis- 
patch, and not a single order is ever left 
over except on a few days of the year 
when the volume of business is “over- 
whelming.” 

The result of this is that thousands of 
customers all over the country when they 
want anything from a pad of music paper 
to a library of musical books say to 
themselves: 

“The Theodore Presser Company is 
sure to have just what I. want, they will 
get it to me with the least possible ex- 
penditure of time or money, and I can 
depend upon complete satisfaction in 
every detail of the transaction.” 


Transcriptions for the Organ 
By Humphrey J. Stewart 


Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, of San 
Francisco for many years, and later at 
Balboa Park, San Diego, is one of the 
best known organists in the country. His 
many friends and the friends of organ 
playing in general will hail with pleasure 
the announcement of a new book of tran- 
scriptions by him. This: work is now 
under way. It is not a hackneyed col- 
lection but the numbers are all newly 
transcribed and the pieces are in them- 
selves of prime interest. A _ partial list 
of the contents includes: Hero March 
(From Capriccio), Mendelssohn; Noc- 
turne, Krzyzanowski; Erotikon, Sjogren; 
Quiet Woodland Path, R. Strauss; An- 
gelus, Massenet; Voice of the Chimes, 
Luigini; Minuet, Scharwenka; Theme, 
Vreuxtemps; Romance, Henselt, and 
others. The pieces are all playable, care- 
fully edited and registered and none are 
beyond the attainments of the average 
organist. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 75 cents, postpaid. 


Class Method for the Violin 
By Oscar J. Lehrer 


Teaching the violin in classes is be- 
coming general everywhere and this little 
work provides material suitable for this 
kind of teaching. In preparing the work 
the author has arranged the exercises pro- 
gressively, thus enabling the pupils to 
play together from the start. It is 
desirable also that the pupils learn inde- 
pendent playing from the beginning. The 
exercises are written in three parts and 
each section should be able to play any. 
First, every pupil is to play every 
exercise through; then the class is divided 
into three sections and play it as a 
round, each section playing the whole 
exercise through three times. The exer- 
cises are little study pieces, about three 
to a page. As the book progresses they 
take up little pieces and the standard 
melodies are introduced. ' 

There are no less than one hundred 
and sixty-four distinct and different les- 
sons. The author is a practical violin 
teacher who has used the work as a class 
instruction book for many years. It is 
particularly suitable for high schools. We 
deem it one of the most important of ovr 
publications for the violin and advise 
every teacher who has violin pupils to 
procure a speciman copy of this new, 
imvortant and original work. 

Our special advance price is but 50 
cents post paid. 


THE ETUDE 


Player’s Book 
School of the Pianoforte. Vol. II 
By Theodore Presser % 


There is no work in our catalogue that 
has been received with such enthusiasm as 
the first and second volumes of this series, 
known respectively as the ‘Beginner’s 
Book (Red Book),” and the “Student’s 
Book (Blue Book).” The announce- 
ment that a third book to be known as 
the “Player’s Book (Green Book) ,” is to 
be published in response to the immense 
demand created for it, will be pleasant 
news to many who have used these books. 
This volume begins where the “Student’s 
Book” left off, and proceeding by care- 
fully graded steps takes the student 
through that most delightful period of 
study where many interesting piano com- 
positions can be performed to the delight 
of parents and friends as well as_ the 
progressing pupil himself. This work is 
nearing completion and we would advise 
the early placing of your order if you 
wish to obtain this valuable volume at the 
very low advance of publication price, 25 
cents. 


Instructive Pieces 
in All Keys— 
M. Greenwald 


The great tendency in students of the 
earlier grades is to confine themselves 
to the more familiar keys only, but it is 
necessary to gain a familiarity with all 
keys as soon as possible. It is really 
easier to do it at first than later on. This 
is the object of this new book which 
contains twenty-four study pieces, one in 
each of the twelve major and twelve 
minor keys. The pieces are all well con- 
trasted and they make a_ variety of 
technical demands, but they lie chiefly in 
the second grade, and in the early third 
grade. - Mr. Greenwald’s work is always 
tuneful so that students are assured of 
something interesting to play when they 
take up this new book. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid. 


Twenty-Five Melodies for 
Teacher and Pupil (Four Hands) 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 


This unique collection of little melodies 
is the continuation of the two previous 
books by the same author, 4 BC of Piano 
Music and Melodies Without Notes, the 
success of which has been phenomenal. 
They have been used by a large number 
of teachers who have to do with young- 
sters. The special feature of these books 
is that knowledge of musical notation is 
not required, only letters of the alphabet 
are used. The teacher’s part is in the 
regular notation but the pupil’s part sim- 


ply has the capital letters, with only the 


division of the measures. The author has 
been very happy in selecting material 
that is agreeable to the pupil, and that 
is, after all, the most important in keep- 
ing up the pupil’s interest. This only 
can be done by making the work pleasing. 

The work is now on the press and 
this most likely will be the last month 
for the special offer which is but 30 
cents post paid. 


Composition for Beginners 
By Anna Heuermann Hamilton 


This work is now approaching comple- 
tion and we wish to apologize for the 
long delay. in bringing this work before 
the public. It is the only work of the 
kind that we know of; it is just what 
the title would indicate, the study of 
composition from the very beginning. 
How well the author has done the work 
we leave to you. We have taken a very 
personal interest in the book seeing that 
everything connected with it was done in 
the most careful and painstaking way 
and we look forward to a very success- 
ful career for this volume. It will make 
quite an addition to the educational part 
of our catalogue. It was used by hun- 
dreds of pupils before it was sent to us. 

If you have not subscribed for a copy, 
do so before it is too late. You will have 
to pay. almost double the price for it 
when the work is published. Our special 
advance price is but 60 cents. 


Tiny Tunes for Tiny Tots 
By A. Louis Scarmolin 


This is a book that we heartily recom- 
mend. It is the first work in part-playing 
and is done in such an artistic and agree- 
able manner that it cannot fail to attract 
the attention of every teacher and pupil. 
The author starts off with a motive or 
theme in a very simple form. The first 
theme is “I’ll Tell Mamma on You.” This 
sentence is beautifully woven in through 
the little composition. At one time the 
piano has the theme and then the voice. 
The idea is quite original and will be 
a change from the regular routine teach- 
ing. Why not try something of this 
kind? It will surely repay you. It must 
be understood that these little pieces are 
not vocal but that they are little piano 
pieces with words interspersed here and 
there. 

We most heartily give our endorsement 
to this delightful little book. Our spe- 
cial advance price before publication is 
30 cents post paid: 


Child’s First Book 
of Melodies 
By W. E. Honska 


This little book is intended as an aid 
in inculcating in the minds of young 
students a feeling for rhythm, harmony 
and form. ‘The first little studies are in 
single notes divided between the hands 
so that the book may be taken up at the 
very beginning or as soon as the student 
has some little idea of notation. This 
work may be used as an adjunct with any 
instruction book. Each of the little pieces 
has an appropriate text and opportunity 
is given for writing exercises and for 
introducing a little elementary harmony. 
This book is right in line with modern 
teaching methods. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents, postpaid. 


Preparatory School to Bach 
By Franz T. Liftl 


In these days there is a tendency to pay 
more attention to music of polyphonic 
character. In view of the modern devel- 
opments of the art this is extremely 
necessary. It is not necessary to wait 
until the higher grades but polyphony 
should be introduced as early as possible. 
In this new work by Liftl, there are 
included not only selections from the 
simpler works of Bach himself but other 
easy classics written in similar vein. The 
pieces have all been carefully arranged 
and placed in progressive order. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents, postpaid. 


Preparatory School 
to the Sonatina 
By Franz T. Liftl 


This book will prove to be one of the 
easiest sonatina collections ever published. 
Although we know that a Sonatina is a 
little Sonata, nevertheless, there are some 
sonatinas that are in reality quite diffi- 
cult to play. All such have been excluded 
from this book, but at the same time the 
movements selected are of most pleasing 
character and well adapted for young 
heady No better introduction to the 
ighter classics could be found than in a 
book of this type. Mr. Liftl has made 
this work a labor of love and he has had 
exceptional facilities for the selection and 
preparation of suitable material. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid. 


Violin Studies 
By R. Kreutzer 


We have been unavoidably delayed 
with the making of this volume but we are 
going along rapidly now and hope to have 
the book ready in a short time. It will 
prove an important addition to our Pres- 
ser Collection. The studies by Kreutzer 
come very near being the daily bread of 
the more advanced violin student. At 
certain stages they are indispensable. Our 
new edition has been prepared by Mr. 
Frederick Hahn and it has been engraved 
very carefully after a comparison of all 
the standard editions hitherto published. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid, 


Selected Studies for the Violin 
in the Second, Fourth 

and Half Positions— 

Charles Levenson 


This book is now ready but the spe- 
cial introductory offer will be continued 
during the current month. It is one of 
the best expositions that we have ever 
seen on the positions mentioned in its 
title and it is a worthy successor to Mr. 
Levenson’s two previous books devoted 
respectively to the First and Third Posi- 
tions. Although the book is not too diffi- 
cult for the average player many studies 
from the great masters of the violin are 
included. Alard, H. Sitt, de Beriot and 
Meerts are all generously represented in 
addition to Mr. Levenson himself. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents. post- 
paid. 


Modern Violin School— 
Theodore Lindberg 


The author of this work is a well known 
and succesSful teacher and player. In 
this book he has embodied the. results 
of his own practical experience. It may 
be taken up at the very beginning of 
violin playing and it carries the student 
well along towards the intermediate 
stages. The special feature is the fact 
that much of the way through the book 
there is an accompanying second violin 
part to be played by the teacher. The 
book is equally well adapted for class or 
private instruction. It is especially good 
for conservatory work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid. 


Original 
Four-Hand Pieces 


In this new album now in course of 
preparation, no four-hand arrangements 
from solos or from orchestral pieces will 
be found. There is a wealth of music 
written originally for four hands and 
some. of the finest pieces in pianoforte 
literature come under this classification. 
In this new volume we have assembled 
together many of the brightest gems of 
original four-hand music. There are 
represented such composers as Mosz- 
kowski, Brahms, Jensen, Grieg and others 
both classic and modern. Duet players 
who have advanced beyond ithe _ inter- 
mediate stages will find this work much 
to their liking. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents, post- 
paid. 


Evangelistic Piano Playing— 
George S. Schuler 


The material used in this book is such 
as is used by the best known evangelistic 
pianists. Every musical instrument has 
its own possibilities and since the piano 
is so extensively. used in religious meet- 
ings, it goes without saying that to obtain 
the best results, the gospel hymns and 
solos and the hymn tunes should be 
played in the style of piano music. The 
pieces as we find them in the hymn 
books are written for four voices and it 
is not desirable to play them just as they 
are written, one» must turn them into 
piano music. This is the object of this 
book. 
to a very general demand. The author 
is himself an expert in this line of work. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents, postpaid. 


The Child’s Musical Friend— | 
Melodious Four-Hand 

Piano Pieces for Beginners 

By H. Wohlfahrt, Op. 87 


Wolfahrt’s Op. 87 has been a standard 
teaching work for considerable time. It 
consists of fifty little duets arranged in 
progressive order and beginning with 
Grade One. These are not teacher and 
pupil duets and most of them may be 
played by two students of very nearly 
the same grade. This book is ‘desirable 
for practicing reading, for the study of 
ensemble playing and for recreation pur- 
poses. All of the numbers are melodious 
ard neatly harmonized. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents, postpaid. 


It has been prepared in response 
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The Prince of Peace, Cantata 
By J. Truman Wolcott 


This is a cantata for general use. The 
author’s previous works have all enjoyed 
a large popularity. A special feature of 
his writings is that they are within the 
range of the average choir. In this Can- 
tata there are no great complications of 
harmony or rhythm, but at the same time 
the melodies are very attractive and the 
entire work is quite dramatic. The selec- 
tion of the words is taken from the Bible 
and runs along the line of “The Messiah” 
by Handel. 

The volume will be published during 
the present month and can be taken up 
in time for Christmas or the New Year’s 
program. Our special advance price is 
but 40 cents postpaid. 


Mother Goose Fantasy 
By Arthur Nevin 


We hope to have this work in print so 
that it can be given during the Christmas 
holidays, as it is very suitable for the 
mid-holiday festivities. A full description 
of it was given in our last issue. This 
beautiful little fantasy can be given by 
either boys or girls, or by both. It re- 
quires but one good soprano called the 
“Dream Maid” and even her part can be 
intoned or spoken. 

She dreams of her childhood while sit- 
ting in an arbor and watches the children 
enact the dream before her. This work 
was given in Peterboro at the MacDowell 
Settlement some years ago and was re- 
ceived with a great deal of enthusiasm 
although the work at that time was in- 
complete. Almost every one who wa* 
present at that performance has _ been 
writing in asking when the work will be 
ready, showing that their interest and 
pleasure in the work was very real. 

The work is nearly all engraved at this 
writing and we confidently hope to have 
it out in the course of three or four 
weeks. The advance price will be but 
50 cents. 


Secular Duets 


Duet singing is a most pleasing form. 
of vocal art and the literature of vocal 
music contains many splendid examples 
of this style of writing. . We have pre- 
viously published a volume of Sacred 
Duets, which has proven very popular. 
Our new book now in preparation is 
similar in style and make-up. We have 
selected for it some of the best examples 
of classic, modern and contemporary 
writers. These duets, however, are 
chiefly of intermediate grade and none 
of the extremely difficult ones have been 
included. They are for all combinations 
of the vc*ces but of course many of 
them are interchangeable with other com- 
binations. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance publication is 60 cents postpaid. 


Carnaval Mignon— 
Ed. Schutt 


The Carnaval Mignon, Op. 48 by Schutt 
is one of his most original and interest- 
ing works. It is constructed along mod- 
ern technical lines and the passage work 
is grateful and not too difficult. Each 
number has to do with one of the char- 
acters of the old-fashioned pantomine. 
There are six pieces in all. This suite 
has been used with much success as a 
teaching number with students who are 
rather advanced. Anyone of the pieces 
would make a very acceptable recital 
number by itself. . 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpaid. 


Earlier Duets — 
John Kinross 


This little work has been much in de- 
mand among teachers and our new edi- 
tion of it has been prepared with much 
care. Although the Teacher and Pupil 
duets by John Kinross constitute the 
larger part of it, it has in addition ma- 
terial for teaching the absolute beginner, 
such as elementary finger exercises, time 
exercises and sight reading. It may be 
used to precede any instruction book or 
it may be taken vp with any method, or 
even used by itself at the beginning. | 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents, postpaid. 
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Child’s Own Book of 
Music Biography—Grieg 
By Thomas Tapper 


This new book in Mr. Tapper’s series 
will be of especial interest to children. 
Musicians, just like all other people, have 
charm or have not.’ Some folks seem to 
possess some inherent gift whereby they 
draw people and success to them. It 
was so with Grieg when he played in his 
little “tune: house,” a one-room study 
a few hundred feet from his. mountain 
home in Norway,—the peasants used to 
gather around the door like bees around 
the clover. They would sing and dance 
and no one enjoyed it more than Grieg 
himself. -It is this kind of an attraction 
that Grieg put in his music, and it is this 
which shines through his biography and 
makes this forthcoming “cut out” hook 
one of the finest in the entire series which 
we have published. The pictures will be 
especially interesting for little folks. The 
previously published series embraces most 
of the great masters. The cost, postpaid, 
is 20 cents. The new Grieg book, however, 
may. be ordered by our special advance 
of publication plan for 12 cents. 


Wedding and Funeral Music 
for the Organ 


‘The special introductory offer on this 
book will be continued during the cur- 
rent month although the work is now far 
advanced towards completion. It soon 
will be ready for delivery. A _ partial 
contents of the book includes, in addition 
to the wedding marches by Mendelssohn 
and Wagner, such numbers as the Cor- 
onation March. by Meyerbeer; Triumphal 
March, by Costa; Processional March, by 
Scotson-Clark; War March, by Mendels- 
sohn. Included among the slow move- 
ments are the Serenade, by Moszkowski; 
Handel’s Largo; Ave Maria, Bach-Gou- 
nod; Love Dream, Liszt; Chorus of 
Angels, Scotson-Clark. Among the fu- 
neral marches are those by Handel, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Mendelssohn and others. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents, postpaid. 


Twelve Well-Known 
Nursery Rhymes— 
M. Greenwald 


Mr. M. Greenwald is, above all things, 
a successful writer for children. He is 
especially happy in his treatment of old 
and traditional children’s songs. In this 
new book the little pieces are so planned 


that they may be used as piano solos, : 


as vocal solos, or as action songs. In 
order that they may be performed more 
readily as action songs each number has 
a picture and directions showing just 
how it should be carried out. This is 
a most attractive little volume. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


New Works Just Issued 
Withdrawn from | 
Advance of Publication Offer 


Introductory Lessons in the Art of 
Polyphonic Piano Playing, by Theodore 
Presser. Price 175 cents. 

This work has been a long time in 
preparation and it has enjoyed one of 
the largest advance sales of any work of 
musical education which we have pro- 
duced in late years. Polyphonic playing 
has not been given the recognition it de- 
serves in any of our systems of piano- 
forte playing. The practice of poly- 
phonic music, even of the simplest char- 
acter, differs absolutely from the usual 
technical routine since it requires inde- 


pendence both of the thought and of the: 


fingers. This book may be used as a 
preparation for the easiest works of Bach, 
Handel and other classical writers. 

Modern Piano Method for Young Stu- 
dents (Elementary Piano Music), by 
Herbert G. Neely. Price, $1.00. 

This is a book that will make the stu- 
dies of the beginner easy and interesting. 
The author is an exponent of the ad- 
vanced ideas of Breithaupt, but he has 
been successful in employing this techni- 
cal material in such a way that this 
system of weight and pressure playing is 


introduced in an elementary instruction 


book. ° 


_ Great Singers on the Art of Singing, by 
James Francis Cooke. Price $2.25. 


In this book the greatest singers of the 
world give their advice and valuable sug- 
gestions based on their own personal ex- 
periences and to each of the twenty-seven 
artists an entire chapter has been devoted 
by Mr. Cooke, who has presented just 
those things which are most helpful. 
There is no work in existence exactly like 
it. It is a book that voice teachers can 
recommend to their pupils with a view of 
broadening their vocal outlook. 

The above three new works are now on 
the market and all are substantial ad- 
ditions to our well known catalogue of 
educational material. © We. shall _ be 
pleased to send any of these to any 
teacher on examination at our regular 
professional rates. 


Magazine Subscriptions 
with The Etude 
at Combination Prices 

Owing to the high price of paper, 
printing, etc., the bargains in magazine 
clubs. have not been as prevalent as in 
normal times. We, therefore, select a 
few low-priced combinations with the 
best magazines and herewith present 
them with our recommendation: 


The ETUDE and $3.25 
Modern Priscilla ........c.ceve5 Save 75c 
The ETUDE and $3.65 
WICCOTIEL BOVIOW bcc viccs Hag ok Vek Save$1.35 
The ETUDE and $2.25 
PRONE kgs occa de oa ha a Re Save 75c. 
The ETUDE and $4.25 
Review of ReviewsS .........see.8 Save 75c. 


The BTUDE and } $3.75 


McCall’s % 
Modern Priscilla, all 8 for Save$1.25 


The ETUDE and $5 25 
Women’s Home Companion ° 

American Magazine, all 3 for.... | Save$1.20 
The ETUDE and $3.00 
Boye’  MO@a wie aos edie vices e's id +5) SayeS$e:; 


New Premium List 


Our new premium booklet listing many 
valuable and attractive articles other 
than those of the music nature, as well 
as the best publications of a music na- 
ture, has just appeared from the press 
and we will be very pleased to mail these 
to any of our subscribers and friends 
who are interested. A small selection 
from this booklet will be found on 
another page of this issue. 


Special Renewal Offer 
on Etude Subscriptions 


Any of our patrons desiring to renew 


during the current month, whether their. 


subscription expired during the past, 


present or at some future date and who-: | 


will send us $2.25 we will not only renew 
their subscription for twelve months but 
will send them postpaid any one of the 
following well known musical works: 

Beginner’s Book School of Pianoforte 
Playing, by Theodore Presser, Volume 1. 

Student’s Book, School of Pianoforte 
Playing, by Theodore Presser, Volume 2. 

Selected Studies from Czerny by Lieb- 
ling, any one of the three volumes. | 

Selections from Piano Works by Bee- 
thoven. 

Selected Works by Robert Schumann. 

Standard Vocalist (Fifty Selected 
Songs). 

There is no time in the almost entire 
life of the Erupe when the material inter- 
est of our Subscribers, the educational, 
musical people of the United States, 
would be more appreciated than at the 
present time. Send another subscription 
with your own renewal with $4.00 and 
we will send to any address, any of the 
above mentioned works postpaid with no 
additional charge. 
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Sutor’s 
Note Spelling Book 


A Writing Book for Learning 
the Notes 


By Adele Sutor 
Price, 50 cents 


This delightful little study and writing 
book deals with the notes only. It is 
the work of a successful teacher of many. 
years’ experience. Children invariably 


have original ideas, and with a little en- 


couragement, find great delight in self- 
expression in making words, sentences, 
stories or tunes. 


Teaching Material 


Cheerfully Sent for Examination 


A LIBERAL PLAN EVERY TEACHER 
MAY PROFIT BY 


If you do not have in mind specific pieces just 
tell us on a postal how many pupils and the 
grades you desire to care for and our experts 
will send material with return privileges. 
Details of our ‘‘On Sale”’ plan sent on request. 


Theodore Presser Co. :: Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Special Notices 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
| WANTED and FOR SALE 


Rate 10c per word 


and 


LIST, with annotations, of one hundred 
choice teaching pieces for the piano I-III 
grades. Recommended from personal use. 
Virginia M. 510 Crozier Bldg., 
Phila., Pa. 

VOCAL LESSONS WANTED. Exchange 
for French lessons (From Paris). Write 
R. D., care of THe Erups. 

FOR SALE, Genuine Amati Violin, dated 
1679; a Tourte bow; a Schweitzer violin 
dated 1809. All in good condition. Address 


Madden, 


_ B. E., care of Tur Erupe. 


FOR SALE, The words, airs and au- 
thorship of a hundred songs. Price, $20,000. 
Twenty thousands. Address ‘‘Feuburton’”’ 
care of Tur ETUDE, 


FOR RENT—Johnstown, Pa., business 
block in the heart of the business section, 
75 ft. front, 132 ft. deep. Will rent entire 
75 ft., or divide to suit tenant to 25 or 
50 ft. store room. Unsurpassed location. 
Should be soon to appreciate the unusual 
opportunity. For full information write 
Alexander Lichton, Agent, 338 Washington 
St., Johnstown, Pa. 


| ANNOUNCEMENTS | 
*’ Rate 20c per word 


MUSIC COMPOSED—Send words. Manu- 
scripts corrected. Harmony, correspondence 
lessons. Dr. Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC MANUSCRIPTS corrected, 


ar- 

ranged and prepared for publication, from 
crude copy or dictation: Melodiés harmon- 
ized and arranged with attractive piano ac- 
companiments. Compositions perfected ; ideas 
developed. Expert band and orchestra ar- 
ranging. Send manuscripts. J. Rode Jacob- 
sen, 2638 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ARRANGING ND CORRE( 


AND CORRECTION of 
MSS. a specialty. A. W. Borst, Presser 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


VIOLINS of all grades. Master Brand 
violin strings, sample 25c. Wm. Buslap, 3731 
Concord Place, Chicago. 

MANDOLIN INSTRUCTION—At pupil's 
home, 75 cents a lesson. Write Miss Vir- 
Virginia Morrell, Y. W. C. A., G’t’m. & 
Chelten Aves., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 

LEARN TO COMPOSE MUSIC. A cor- 
respondence course in ten lessons. Simple 
and practical. Write for information. 
Reginald Martin, composer, 503 Frost Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


| PURE FOOD PRODUCTS | 


KARSTAEDT’S MAMMOTH PECANS, 


Delicious flavor, kernel easily removed. 
Samples 50 cents. W. H. Karstaedt, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


N. JI. CORE Y 


Pianist, Organist and Musical Lecturer - 


The most Novel, Varied and Beautifully Illustrated Lecture-recitals upon 


the American 


atrorm. 


Given with success at many of the largest Universities, Colleges, Lyceums 


ana Societies. 


The Lecture-recital on the ‘‘ Eroica Sonata of MacDowell,’ Mr. Corey’s 


literary interpretation of which has the composer’s own endorsement, is 
especially adapted for music schools and musical clubs. 
For information, address 


HOW 
WHAT 
WHEN 


THE DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHES 


| TO TEACH 


Ask the Normal Teacher nearest you whose name will appear in this 
space next issue. She will tell you many interesting things you ought to know. 


38 WOODWARD TERRACE, Detroit, Mich. 
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Chicago Musical College 


' FELIX BOROWSKI, President. Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President Emeritus CARL D. KINSEY, Vice-President and Manager : 


uf he Leading and Largest College of Music and Dramatic Art of America # 
WINTER TERM NOW OPEN K 


Faculty of More than 100 Teachers including the following noted artists: (Alphabetically Arranged) 


Vavi7eXt ert ertvevivaxt 


le 
PIANO VOCAL VIOLIN i 
; MAURICE ARONSON BELLE FORBES CUTTER RICHARD CZERWONKY % 
E MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI STANLEY DEACON LOUISE FERRARIS 3 
BARTON BACHMANN EDOUARD: DU FRESNE MAX FISCHEL Xe 
, ROSE L FREDERIK FREDERIKSEN 
EDWARD COLLINS UTIGER GANNON MAUR 3 
, HARRY DETWEILER ‘MABEL SHARP HERDIEN RAY RUNTINGLON is 
{ GLENN DILLARD GUNN JOHN B. MILLER LEON SAMETINI 3 ie 
y MAX KRAMM ADOLF MUHLMANN < 
ALEXANDER RAAB _ EDOARDO SACERDOTE ORGAN ie 
LOUIS VICTOR SAAR BURTON THATCHER CLARENCE EDDY % 
C. GORDON WEDERTZ | ERIC DE LAMARTER 
HELEN W. ROSS ke 


C. GORDON WEDERTZ ? 


AL 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON AND FUGUE 


@ 
FELIX BOROWSKI ~ LOUIS VICTOR SAAR HAROLD B. MARYOTT LAURA D. HARRIS BARTON BACHMANN : 


TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES. REPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION &% 
UR POLS CARVER Gis CLASSES : 
iano a BURTON THATC 5 
BAOUR ARENT Et (Scotus ae eee EN SONAR OUI CRBN*SRMGARP CONN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC SCHOOL OF OPERA 
HAROLD B. MARYOTT ADOLF MUHLMANN EDOARDO SACERDOTE 
DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 
WALTON PYRE MINNA MAE LEWIS All Orchestral Instruments Taught 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS ° "7230" 


- Application blank on request. Mason & Hamlin Grand Piano, presented for competition in the Post Graduation Class by the Mason & Hamlin Co. C G Pi 

fheeannaw for competition in the Post Graduation, Graduation and Senior Diploma Classes by the Cable Piano Company. Valuable Violin presented men agg 82 
Violin Department by Lyon and Healy. Entire Musical Education for competition in the Vocal Department. These prizes will be competed for in Orchestra Hall, Chicago 
before world-renowned musicians as judges and with Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Opera SeeIRTEhIDS. 15 prizes of $300 each; 15 of $100; 15 of $50 in the classes: also, 


‘ Diamond, Co'd and Silver Medals 
DORMITORY ACCOMMODATIONS 


56th YEAR 620 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE | : 


(Next to Blackston Hotel) : 


OLUMBIA 
SCHOOL OF> 


SIC 


' CLARE OSBORNE REED Director 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON 


% 
Piano, Theory, Voice, Violin, | 
a 
g 


LAKE FOREST AMERICAN.) 


CHICAGO COLLEGE 


ee 42 


MUSIC 


ESTHER HARRIS DUA, President 
27TH YEAR START NOW 


Offers academic courses and private lessons 
in all branches of music. Certificates, Diplomas, 
Degrees, Medals. Public Recitals, Orchestral 
Concerts, and many free advantages. 40 Free 
and 160 Partial Scholarships. 40 diamond, gold 
and silver medals will be awarded this year. Dormi- 
tory accommodations. Address for free catalogue, 
Dept, 23 A. G. DUA, Manager, — 1234 Kimball * 
Building, .Chicago, Ill. 


YCEUM 


RTS 


7 ONSERVATO RY 
New catalog mailed free. «edie diately 
571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILL. | | A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART | Pay ENTE PIANO PLATING: COURSE 


UNIVERSITY AMERICAQ «= 
SCHOOL of MUSIC ( ONSERVATOR 


| voice, theory, violin, harp, wind instruments, etc. 
Special *‘Public School Music’’ course fitting 
{| young women for positions. 

i Faculty of collegiate standing and international 
training. 


| 
| 
Delightful dormitory for girls on collate campus. 


Chicago’s Foremost School of 


Offers modern courses 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Organ, Public School 
Music, Ha rmony, 


Composition, Orches- 
tral Instruments, Dramatic Art, Ex pression, 
Modern Languages, Dancing, etc., taught by 95 
eminent artists. Superior Normal Training School 
supplies Teachers for Colleges. Lyceum engage- 
ments, Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and De- 
grees. Superior dormitory accommodations. 
Unrivaled free advantages. 

Thirty free scholarships. Application blanks 
furnished, Make early request. 

Students may enter at any time, 


Teachers’ Normal! Training, 
Public School Music Methods 
interpretation for Profession- 
al Musicians. | | 
An Accredited School 
Certificates, Diplomas end Degrees by 
authority of the 
STATE OF ILI.INOIS 


Year book on request. Address 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF iy 


Lake Forest is situated within easy access of 
Chicago and its advantages, such as the Art In- 
| stitute, Chicago Symphony Concerts, Chicago 
| Grand Opera, performances of solo artists and 
musical societies. 


Box 73-509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il 


Governed by by Influential Board ae Trustees 


Write for htnie 


MARTA MILINOWSKI, Director 


| Box 14 are Bee vs Forest, Ilinois 
The COSMOPOLITAN | 


Courses in all branches Master Faculty including bal ; i ° 
Elias Day, President and Director; Theodore ss ¢ Public Schools and Private 
Harrison, Director. of vocal department, Lucille ° Studios 
B dl C f M Stevenson, Paget-Langer, Jeunne Boyd and others 
ra ey onservatory 0 SIC of prominence. This course stresses PRINCIPLE instead 


A thorough education is offered in music and of pr on 
: . process. It develops a musiea] stimulus, cre- 
Cease art leading to diplomas, degrees and ates a physical freedom, and a spontaneon 
achers’ certificates. . eal a) 


Frank in Stead, Director 


Students may enter at any time Ba conte ; ; 
SCHOOL of MUSIC Al I B ran ch CS of M us i C - Dormitories and studios in our own beautiful build- The entire course is “different” because of the 
ing in the heart of new art center two blocks from new view point, and a new presentation. 
and DRAMATIC ART Languages Dramatic Art oe VAs aeolak Bil e catalog Send for descriptive circular. Address 
; ree MOR of £7 Effa Ellis Perfield Musi 
9 ier ei a a eat Chiba. Til Peoria - Illinois JBANNE HOWARD Box BE; 1160 N. Dearborn St, Chicago, Illinois 950-955 MoClure Bids. £18 8. School, Inc. 


CHIC on LINOIS 


Effa Ellis Perfield Music Teaching System 
4146 West 45th Street (near Fifth uae, 
NEW YORK CITY 


DR. CARVER WILLIAMS, President 


An eminent faculty of 60 artists offers to 
prospective students courses of study 
based upon the best modern educational 
principles, also courses in collegiate studies 
for students unable to attend university, 


For information, address Dept. E 
E. L. STEPHEN, Manager 


| 
| Telephone Bryant 7233 


GT MARY WSS) CHASE CHES ®) 
OF MUSICAL ART 
800 LYON AND HEALY BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Season 1921-1922 opened September 6th 
Theory, Piano, Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, Teachers’ Normal Training 


Unusual opportunities for professional students under the personal direction of 
Mary Wood Chase 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


Private Teachers “Ass 


bership in the Western" Conservatory may theres regular 
Conservatory advantages for their pupils at home. 
E. H. SCOTT, Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
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SOUTHERN 


BRENAU cowseniarory 
CONSERVATORY. 
NOTED FOR: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life; location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
North of Atlanta. Standard A.B. course; special ad- 
vantages in music, oratory, art, domestic science, 
physical culture. 32 buildings, includiag sorority 


hou es, new gymnasium, swimining pool. Catalog 
and illustrated book. Address 
Box T 


BRENAU Gainesville, Ga. 


F - tn 
ae 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 
One of the oldest. and most noted Music Schools 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


in America. 


wisville 
CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC 


NOTED FOR INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
AND PERSONAL ATTENTION 
Success of our system of special indivi- 
dual training and assistance assures 

success of graduates in big positions. 

Special attention to those who wish to 
enter profession as teachers. Largest, 
most complete conservatory in the So- 
uth. Private and class lessons in Music, 
Dramatic Art, Expression, Languages, 
School Supervisors and Normal Courses 
under faculty of noted artists. Labora- 
tory work in Louisville schools. Special 
Chautauqua Courses. Fifty public and 
mauy private recitals every session. ‘Two 
complete orchestras. Comfortable dor- ‘ 
mitory for women students. Students $% 
may enter at any time. Write today for #& 
full information. 


FREDERIC A. COWLES, Director 
252 W. Broadway Louisville, Ky. 


School of Muisc 


OF 7 
SHENANDOAH COLLEGIATE & 


INSTITUTE 
LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN THE SOUTH 


Large Orchestra, Full Regimental Band sent from this school 
to France. All branches as well as Art, Expression, 
Piano Tuning and Preparatory work. 


Ask for Booklet FREE. S.C.1. BOX 110, DAYTON, VA. 


Musie 
Center 
of the 

South 


MONTREAT, N. C. 


Write for booklet contiining outline and strong 


al Summer Classes for Teachers of Pails letters from Teachers who have taken the Course. 


for the Study of Teaching Material 


I 
gira 
oe 


EAST’ RN 


CARL. Violin instruction from rudiments 
AL = RT « to highest artistic perfection. Advanced 

ils prepared for concerts and recitals. 
sgt gg ee 126 W. 97 S8t., pW. . - ee ee 5348 Riverside. 


bdvortaaiiee Dept. Strong 
FECHA WW 0) 0) D faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 
Broad St. Conservatory of Muaic 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
C 0 M BS .:: 1827-81 8S. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SYSTEM. Gaetan Music Study f for 
beginners. Normal Training Classes 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


FABRI | EABRI RI a OPERA SCHOOL. Voice training for Church 


Concert and Opera. 1626 Arch St., Phila 
RUSSELL S. Practical instruction for 
vocal students in Piano and the Har- 
monic ew York Studio 123, Carne- 


554 W.165th St.,N.Y. City. Circulars mailed 
gie Hall, New Y 


Piano School 
Leschetizky Method ‘ 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


AG KSON 0. F. Teacher of ‘heine. Choir, Con- 
t St., Philaelphia, Pa. New 
Chetan’ St 375 Edgecomb Avenue; 


cert, Opera. Write. for interview, 1708 
Walter H. Jenkins, Secretary. 


“ OHRISTIAAN Composer- Violinist 


tudio: Carnegie Hall 
oe Suite 303, New York City 


KRIENS 
MOULTON 


NEW YOR 
VIRGIL “Pr.0" 


Mrs. M. B Piano Instruction 
Sina Miarntete Schoo) 
10 8. 18th St. Philadelphia 


School of Music and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor. 87th St. 


Piano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd &t., New York 


WESTERN 


CONSERVATORY 70 Istructors 
AN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, eTc. 
Kimball Hall Chicago 


MONTREAT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Professional Directory 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Katharine M. Arnold, Director 
93 Madison Street, Tiffin, Ohio. 


ARNOLD 


s COURSE OF MUSIC STUDY 
B U 5 a OW ES Kindergarten and Primar 
Dept. D. 246 Highland Ave.,H.P. 


Musical College. 55th yr. Leading Schoo - 
in America.Piano, Vocal, Violin, Organ 
bits P.S.M. 6208. Mich. Ave. ‘Chicag 


CINCINNATI "3 


Conservatory of Muate 
EsTaRLISHeD 1867. Highland Ave, 
and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
COLU Vi B | A Clara Osborne Reed, Director 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO 
D JETRO NIT 2 1000 Students. 50 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit Mich. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
H. B. Manville, Business Manager 
1117-19 Woodward Ave.,Detroit,Mich. 
ROBERT. America’s Master 
‘SAUN N D F R IS ise Violinist. The Gordon Bureau, 
1586 Kimball Rall, Chicago. 

T0 Mi L : N 5 ON ment snd Interpretation. 
300 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO 


WE STER INSTITUTE OF MUSIC AND DRA- 


Couservatory of Muate 
Galesburg. Illinois 
Catalog free Wr. F. Bentley. Director 


ANNA M. NORMAL TEACHER 
Pupil of Leschetizky. Seud $1.00 
for sample lesson on Hand Develop- 


MATIC ART. Robert Wall, Director 
1073 Ogden St., Denver, Colorado 


SOUTHERN 


SOUTHERN CONS: CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Gilmore Ward Bryant, Dir. Est’d 1898 
All Degrees Conferred. Durham, N, C. 


BRYANT 
CONVERSE COLL EGE 2:3": 
FAYETTEVILLE Fu" 


Senn Send for prospectus. Men- 
tion §* E”, 
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The Minor Scale and Modes 


By T. e -Rickaby 


Ir is of little consequence whether the 
piano pupil learns the minor scales in con- 
nection with the major scales, to which they 
belong, or learns them all at once after the 
major scales have been assimilated. The 
chicf. thing is that the minor scales be 
learned—mechanically as to playing them, 
and theoretically as to their structure and 
relationship to the major scales. As a gen- 
eral thing these scales might be learned 
earlier, and explained more thoroughly 
than is usual. A large percentage of clas- 
sical and ‘modern music is founded on the 
minor scales, and any music pupil worthy 
of the name must have a clear idea as to 
the formation of these scales and chords 
and the general effect of music fashioned 
therefrom. 


Thirteen Scales 


For technical convenience we say that 
here are thirteen scales. This is a dis- 
couraging (as well as an unlucky) number 
to the average pupil, and when we proceed 
to inform him later that each major scale 
has a relation, the discouragement and ill- 
luck are just doubled! Matters may be 
simplified by teaching the correct idea; viz., 
that there is but one scale, all the others 
being but transpositions of it, and that the 
minor scale is merely the major scale 
played from a different starting point. It 
is worth trying and usually results well. 

The ears of the average person have be- 
come accustomed to the sound of the major 
scale and mode, whether they study music 
or not, because it is used so much more 
than the other. When students are intro- 
duced to the minor scale it usually sounds 
“wrong” to them, and it often takes some 
time and practice to get their ears accus- 
tomed to the seemingly displaced minor 
seconds and the augmented second of the 
harmonic minor scale. The really: musical 
pupil will take to it quite naturally, but at 
this time I have in mind the large majority 
of pupils who may have little inborn talent 
to depend on. After they have become 
able to play and recognize minor scales 
and chords (don’t forget the chords), the 
question is very likely to arise: “What is 
the use of the minor scale and key? And 
why have them at ali?” 


A New Musical Color 


First of all, the minor mode, which re- 
sults from the use of the sequence of notes 
called the minor scale, adds one more color 
to the composer’s palette. A melody played 
in the key of “F” is no different from the 
same melody played in the key of “A,” 
except that it may be a third higher or a 
sixth lower in pitch. The musical effect 
would practically be the same in each case. 
It is not always possible to change a mel- 
ody from the major key to the minor ex- 
actly, but it can be done sometimes, and the 
simplest examples are the folk-songs 
Swanee River and Home, Sweet Home. 
Play these melodies in the original keys— 
say “D” and “F,” respectively, and then 
play them in “D” and “F” minor. Al- 
though the intervals remain the same, 
many are changed from one species to an- 
other, and the entire character of each tune 
is altered. 


Again, when a composer wishes to depict 
sorrow, gloom or. sadness, he will often use 
the minor mode. Funeral marches, dirges 
and the like are generally written in minor 
keys; although it is of interest to know 
that the most famous of all of this style of 
composition, the Dead March, by Handel, 
is in a major key throughout. 


Only the simplest and easiest of pieces 
are written in the same key from begin- 
ning to end. Practically all music, outside 
of the most elementary grade, has parts 
written in related keys, which tend to give 


A section written in 
gives still greater 


the necessary variety. 
the relative minor 
variety. 


Bright Music in Minor 


In a former paragraph it was stated that 
the minor key was used by composers in 
writing solemn or sad music. It does not 
follow, however, that all music in the minor 
key 1s sad music. Many minor key pieces 
go “merry as a marriage bell.” The first 
part of a well-known teaching piece, 7 /iec 
Gypsy Camp, is written in “D” minor. If 
it is played in “D” major it gains nothing 
in jollity or cheerfulness, and is not nearly 
so interesting. The first section of the 
piece called La Zingana, by Bohm, is in 
“E” minor. If played in “E” major it 
becomes commonplace and lacks both vigor 
and character. 

A great many of the most famous com- 
positions are in the minor key, and it must 
be admitted that they all partake of a cer- 
tain sombre spirit, to speak mildly. Bee- 
thoven’s so-called A/oonlight sonata his 
sonata Pathetique and a few others are in 
the minor mood. Of Mozart's two most 
widely known Rondos, the best one is in 
the minor key. A large number—ptobably 
the majority—of Chopin’s waltzes, noc- 
turnes, mazurkas and other compositions 
are in minor keys, and many are almost 
morbid in their character. Bach’s fugues 
are not often used as teaching material, but 
many of the best known are in the minor 
key. However, happy old Johann Sebastian, 
thinking, perhaps, that the minor spirit of 
these fugues ought not to be too pro- 
nounced, usually closes them with a major 
chord, wiping out at a stroke, as it were, 
every feeling of sadness or moodiness that 
the fugue itself might have engendered; 
although to the real Bach enthusiast, no 
trace of sadness or gloom is to be detected 
in these master works. To him they 
breathe happiness, light-heartedness anc 
gaiety from every note. 

It is a curious fact that among the in- 
numerable pieces that have been given tc 
us by the great tone-poets, those that have 
the greatest vitality and that have the most 
powerful appeal are written in minor keys. 
And we find something like this in litera- 
ture. The greatest poems are those that 
are the most serious, not to say sad and 
sorrowful. Longfellow’s greatest poem is 
not one that breathes mirth, jollity and 
good cheer, but “Evangeline.” In ‘“Hia- 
watha” the finest verses are not those de- 
scribing the Indian feasts and dances, but 
those describing the famineé, the illness and 
death of Minnehaha. -Hawthorne’s “Seven 
Gables” is better than “Sleepy Hollow.” 
Shakespeare’s rollicking “Comedy of Er- 
rors” is not his finest play by any means, 
and Milton’s tragic “Paradise Lost” is su- 
perior to his “Paradise Regained.” The 
minor modes have lasting qualities, if the 
composer knows how to use them aright. 


Pupils Grow to Like It 

So do not postpone too long the study 
of the minor scales and music written in 
minor keys. It may be hard at first, and 
may not “take” at once, but experience 
shows that in nine cases out of ten, pupils not 
only become used to it, but grow to like it. 
Except. with the musically gifted, it is a 
cultivated taste—but it is a taste worth cul- 
tivating. 


THE voice is like a colt. When you 
first harness him your colt is a little skit- 
tish. If you whip him at this stage 
of his training, it will ruin him as a 
grown-up. If you force your voice at the 
beginning of study, your chances for 
entirely recovering its natural charm and 
beauty are against you a hundred to one. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


Because of its distinguished faculty, original and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and moderate cost, combined with efficient 
management, the COMBS CONSERVATORY affords opportunities 
not obtainable elsewhere for a complete musical education. 

All Branches. Normal Training Course For Teachers. Public Per- 
formance. (Four Pupils’ Recitals a week.) Orchestra and Band 
Departments. Two Complete Pupils’ Symphony Orchestras. 
Conductor’s Course. 


Reciproéal relations with University of Pennsylvania. 


SCHOOL OF INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


(Theoretical and Applied Branches Taught Privately and in Classes) 


Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., Theory; Nelson A, 
Chesnutt, Voice; Russell King Miller, Organ; William Geiger, Mus.Bac., Violin, 
and 75 assistant teachers. 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Teaching in all branches will be continued during the Summer under the personal instruction and super- 
vision of Department Directors. Work taken during the Summer will be credited on regular courses. 


DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN 


In addition to delightful, homelike surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere, the dormi- 
tory pupils have advantages not afforded in any other school of Music. Daily Supervised Practice, Daily 
Classes in Technic, Music al Science, Theory, Concentration and Memory Training, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Ensemble. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS 
The only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women 
A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success. 


Illustvated Year Book Free 
Offices, Studios and Dormitories 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director Broad and Reed Streets 


Administration Building, 1331 So. Broad Street 


CINCINNATI EDL NASERLES of MUSIC: EstaBiisnen, 1867. 


( So omega ) 


55th YEAR Founded by CLARA BAUR 


Conducted according to methods of most 
progressive European conservarories 


Dramatic Art— MUSIC— Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduates and 
repertoire work, Department of Opera. Ideal lo- 
cation and residence department with superior 
equipment. 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE| 


WARREN, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL OF DAILY INSTRUCTION IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF MUSIC 


Address LYNN B. DANA, President 
Special training for 


P eg M. . music teachers. 


Pittsburgh Musical Institute., Inc. — 
Zeckwer 


za" Dhiladelphia 
Musical Academy 


51st season began Sept. 8. A few vacancies for ud- 
vanced pupils under eminent artist-teachers. Theory, 
instrumental and vocal.Students’ Symphony Orches- 
tras and recitals. Branchesin West Phila. and Tioga, 
For prospectus 1ddress CHARLTON LEWIS MURPHY, 
Managing Director, 1617 Spruce St. 


For catalogue and information, address 
MIss LERTHA BAUR, Directress, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Desk E, WARREN, OHIO 


Now in new building 
Over 1300 students last 


year. 


SCHOOL 


SKIDMORE or arts 


A womin’s »college offering programs in General 
Studies, Fine and Applied Art, Home Economics, 
Music, Physical Education, and Secretarial Science, 
all leading to ths B.S. degree. Dormitory accom- 


INTERNATIONAL RAMA aCe modations for 300 students. For catalogue address 
Charles Henry Keys, Ph.D., President, Box 
MRS. BABCOCK J, Seratééa Springs, N.Y. 
Ore Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 


Also Church and Concert Engagements 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


New York School of Music and Arts 


| 150 Riverside Drive, New York City 

Beautiful location overlooking Hudson River. 
Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls. 

Europe and America’s Most Eminent Teachers 


Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all instruments. 


Outdoor life and all recreational and social advantages 


‘The PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY is used by Many Leading 


Teachers, Schools and Colleges. Write for Rates on this Excellent Publicity Service 


Interested in Piano Playing? | 


Then you should know of 


The Virgil Method, Vols. I and II 
How When and Where to Pedal 


175 Piano Pieces and Studies (Grades I to VI) 
All by Mrs. A. M. Virgil 


(Graded catalog on request) 


You should know also 
The splendid instruments for Piano Practice called 


The Virgil Tekniklavier 


The Bergman Clavier 
Four and Two Octave Keyboards in Suitcases 


(To use in traveling or in small apartments) 


The Child’s Pedal (A pedal and footrest for the child) 
Also the well known 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 
120 West 72d St. NEW YORK CITY 


| (Keyboards full Piano size) 


Catalogs and full information 
on request 


Flalf, New York. 
COURSES FOR 


Carnegie 
FIANISTS 


ACCOMPANISTS TEACHERS 


The SIGHT, TOUCH and HEARING System of Teaching, 


Write for booklet 


Piano, Pedagogy, Public 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music— Geliuat tenis 


Special advantages in concert work. All instru- : d 
ments, vocal, dramatic art, languages. Graduates Kate S. Chittenden Francis Moore 
filling highest places. Master courses with world William F. Sherman M. F. Burt 


famous artists in all departments. Concert hall 
and dormitories. Resijent and day students. 


Organ, Composition 
R. Huntington Woodman 


For eatalog and particulars address 
The Registrar, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Violin, Violoncello 


Theodore Spiering 
Nicoline Zedeler 


The Courtright System of Musical Kindergarten Georse K: Randenbush 


Oldest and most practical system. Write for 


articulars of correspondence course, also of Gustav O. Hornberger 
Boring Class to be held in North Carolina. 
M. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 36th S Voice 
eason Sergei Klibansky 


McCall Lanham 
Leroy Tebbs 
Lotta Madden 


October 4th, 1921 


Send for Circulars 
and Catalogue 


| KATES. CHITTENDEN, Dean 
MAY DITTO MURRAY Cor. Secretary 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street 
New York City 


Day aud Boarding Pupils. 


Dramatic art, dancing, languages. 


Institute o Musical Art 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Crane Normal Institute of Music Frank Damrosch, Director 


Training School for Supervisors of Music 
BOTH SEXES 
Voice culture, sight-singing, ear-training, harmony, 
form, music- -history. chorus-conducting, methods, 
practice- -teaching. Graduates hold important posi- 
tions in colleges, city and normal schools. 


53 MAIN ST., POTSDAM, NEW YORK 


An endowed school of music conducted 
solely in the interest of higher musical 
education and providing complete and 
comprehensive courses. 


SPECIAL PREPARATORY CENTRES in different 
parts of New York City and Brooklyn for children 
between seven and twelve years ef age. 


For catalogues address 


Secretary, 120 CLAREMONT AVE., 
NEW YORK CITY 


-_— 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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- Paying His Way Through College 


_ By Mrs. S. P. Butler 


WueEn Dick was not quite six he heard 
a violin for the first time; he stood en- 
tranced, and called insistently for more. 
We laughed at the child’s eagerness, and 
the young man who was playing said: 
“Mrs. Benson, he should have a violin 
now; if I had had one when I was a little 
fellow it would have meant a' lot.” 
And because mothers remember, and be- 
-cause Dick would not have allowed me to 
forget, it came about that in the spring 
there was a half-size violin for Dick. 
The neighbors laughed a little. “There 
is no one to teach him, anyway,” they said. 
Dick played simple airs by ear, and I 
taught him the notes on both piano and 
violin. When our pastor fell ill, Mr. 
Dean came to supply his pulpit for three 
months. He knew something of the violin, 
and he had the little boy come for an 
hour every day to his study. I think Dick 
learned to use the bow correctly from 
him; he played more sweetly, we knew. 
Then Miss Lucy helped Dick some. She 
had studied only to the third position, and 
though she refused to call herself a 
teacher, she worked with him a bit, until 
Mrs. Merriman came to our little village. 
Mrs. Merriman taught’ piano and_ violin 
and voice and “expression.” A, big un- 
dertaking, wasn’t it? Dick hated her 
cordially, but we think he learned a little 
in the few weeks that I felt able to pay 
the high price for lessons. There were 
long months between these teachers when 
Dick played on alone. He was a big boy 
now, and we put the little violin away; 
his larger one was not so good, for things 
had not gone well; we hardly felt we 
could afford it at all. 
When Dick was eleven Mr. Lyon came. 
“Practice scales and open strings, listen 
to your tones, and play music,” he said. 
Mr. Lyon was our high school principal 
for two years, and he and the boy played 
together. He worked out a plan that 
made it possible for the boy to have the 


very excellent violin that he now plays. 
It all seems so long ago. After Dick’s 
father died I wondered how the boy was 
to go through college. I knew that he 
must, but how? He was not very large, 
for all his sixteen years, and it was now 
his last year in high school. I wrote the 
Registrar early in the spring before my 
boy’s high school graduation; I mean the 


Registrar of the State University: “Was. 


there a place for a boy to make his way ?” 

“There are five applicants for every 
position open, for yard work or waiting 
on the table,” he wrote me. “If your son 
could use the typewriter he could make, 
say, twenty or twenty-five dollars a week 
doing typing, but that takes an excess of 
time from his work. We have calls for 
linotype operators and a violin player, but 
so young a boy from a small town could 
hardly fill these places.” | 

A motion picture theater pays Dick 
thirty dollars a week for playing three 
nights and at Saturday matinee. A church 
downtown pays him fifty dollars a month 
to play at their evening service. He plays 
at the morning service at the University 
Church of our denomiation for nothing at 
all. “I could hardly get accustomed to 
being paid to play -at church,” he wrote 
me; you see that we have always lived in 
a very small town indeed. 

Dick carries only three courses. He 
has time for work in athletics though, and 
is putting money aside, and we do not 
regret that he will be a year longer than 
the average student in completing the work 
for his degree. 

What if I had not bought the little vio- 
lin! He would have played, I suppose, 
but the peculiar brilliancy of his music, 
the thing that is enabling him to have the 
wonderful years of college life while do- 
ing the work that he loves, would never 
have been attained. 

If your child has a talent, give him a 
chance now. 


Papa Haydn 


By Carlo Magliani 


To Mozart is due the credit for the 
origin of this name. The younger com- 
poser was so appreciative of the genius 
of the older man and held him in such 
affectionate reverence that it became a 
habit with him to address the great 
Viennese master as Papa Haydn. Mozart 
studied the Quartets of Haydn and fre- 
quently referred to him as his master in 
this style of composition. 

But Haydn was more than an appro- 
priated “father” of Mozart. Most of the 
established forms of music in use today 
he developed and brought to their com- 


pleted type. ‘The Sonata, the String Quar- 
tet, the Symphony, he found in a more 
or less primitive state and brought them 
up to a perfection of form that has been 
the model for all later composers. So 
he could justly be called their “Father.” 
In fact, “Father of the Symphony” has 
become a familiar sobriquet for Haydn, 
to a large part of the musical world. 
And the Symphony is but a_ glorified 
orchestral form of the Sonata and String 
Quartet. 
same model. 


A Musical Tombstone 


One of the queerest of all tombstones 
is that of a pianist named Harry Thron- 
ton. It is located in a cemetery in High- 
gate, England. It is a full-sized grand 
piano, carved out of white marble. In 
place of the maker’s name stands the 
name of the deceased. On the music 
rack is a bas relicf portrait of the pian- 
ist; while on the top, which is open, is the 


customary inscription giving the full name, 
date of birth, death, etc. On one side is 
an obituary poem. The monument was 
erected by the widow of the performer. 
Just what it is supposed to imply is diff- 
cult to imagine. Like so much other mor- 
tuary junk it is really an exhibition of the 
execrable taste of the sorrowing family. 


One Musical Minute with Longfellow 


Art is long, but time is fleeting. 
Music is the language spoken by angels. 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away. 


When she had passed it seemed like the 
ceasing of exquisite music. 


God sent his singers upon earth, 

With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men 
And bring them back to heaven again. 


In form thev all follow the 
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: 48th Year 
Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Finest Conservatory in the West 


Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and 
Drawing, Oral Interpretation, ete. Work based on best modern and educational 
principles. Numerous Lectures, Coucerts and Recitals throughout the year. Excellent Bourd- 
ing Accommodations. ‘cachers’ certificates, diplomas aud degrees conferred. Mauy free ad 
vantages. We own our own building, located it the center of most cultural environment. 
Students may enter at any time. : 
7° 
° Students may enter at any time 
For detailed information address 


JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


Frent View Conservatory Bldg. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART si38%83. 


A School which offers every advantage incidental to a broad musical education 
70 Artist Teachers, including |2 of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
Students May Register at Any Time For Catalogue, Address H. B. MANVILLE, Bus. Mer. 
‘ 5405 to 5415 Woodward Avenue 


TEACHER! Help yourself to SUCCESS 
by using the BURROWES Course of Music Stud 


Classes conducted by ; 
Eva Frances Pike, D 2289 W. 16th St., Los Angeles, Caitif. Kathrin Jamieson, D. 119 Powell Ave., Toronfo,Ont. ' 
Evaleen Parke, D 837 Clinton St., Carthage, Mo. Katharine Burrowes, D 246 Highland Ave , H. P., Detroit, Mich. 
W rite for Illustrated Booklets 


Lenn etenenpensensr sence 
c. Ww. H. BANGS President 
HUNTINGTON COLLEGE CONSERVATORY REX ARLINGTON, Director 
Music Department of Huntington College, Endowed, with absolutely no expense, 
of advantages at very low cost. Aim is to educate, not make money. "Faculty rs f seletbabtboden Sekdinn 


+ VIOLIN, PIANO, VOICE, HARMONY, HISTORY OF MUSIC. P 
Courses Offered: SCHOOL MUSIC, LANGUAGES, EXPRESSION and DRAMATIO ART 


Special Courses Giving Teachers Practical Work Applicable to Their Needs 
BOARDING FACILITIES EXCELLENT—NO BETTER ANYWHERE 


The secretary will be pleased to furnish full Address, Bas BEF as te HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


Y 2!paraiso Universit 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


VALPARAISO (Accredited) INDIANA 
The University School of Music offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Th d Public School 
Music. Students may attend the Music School and also take the tbc necie gan the tee. oe 
THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $36.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. Board with Furnished Room, $80.00 
Catalogue will be mailed free. Address John E. Roessler, President, Box E. mek 3 dei Ss 


48TH YEAR—STUDENTS ACCEPTED AT ANY TIME 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 
Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 
Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 
Total living expenses need not exceed six dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low 
Write for ‘atalog . 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, BOX 9, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


PERCY FULLINWIDER, Violinist 


Head of Violin. Department 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


Appleton, Wis. 


A MASTER TEACHER 


Unusual opportunity for the serious student of-violin 
Write for free catalog and information. . 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


SIGHT READING 


MADE EASY FOR PIANISTS 


IANISTS can become perfect 
sight readers by studying 

my course on ‘‘The Art _ of 
Sight Reading.”” Sight reading 
is not a ‘‘gift’’ and is within the 
reach of all pianists — beginners 
and advanced. It tells you of the 
difficulties of sight reading and 
how overcome — method of read- 
ing and practice — faults made 
and how rectified — how to play 
accompaniments at sight — etc. 


Minneapolis School of Music, 


ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS CHARLES M. HOLT 
Director, Dept. of Music Director, Dramatic Art 
60-62 Eleventh St.. So. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
LARGEST SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 

50 Artist Teachers Year Book Free on Request 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE DEPT. 


The service of the Theodore Presser Co,, to 
the profession is nation-wide and Schools and 
Colleges everywhere will find this the best source 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Refund made — for obtaining supplies. A special depart~ent is 
maintained for rendering every possible service. 


DANFORD HALL cori CHICAGO|| | Theodore Presser Co., Phila., Pa. 
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Rainy Days 


How do you feel on rainy days? Like 


sitting in the house and being very lazy and 


of no use to anybody? Or do you feel 
particularly energetic and active? You 


should say to yourself, on such days, “This 


is a good rainy day, and a fine time to do 
some extra work.” After all there is noth- 
ing like a rainy day for making one feel 
like accomplishing things. You cannot 
always do just the things you had planned 
for the day, on account of the weather, but 
you can do lots and lots of extras instead. 
For one thing, it is a fine chance to do 
some extra practicing. Do some sight 
reading or duet playing with one of your 
family or friends, or try to get that piece 
memorized before it stops raining. Read 
ahead a little in your musical history, or 
review what you have already read and 
forgotten (?). And then, “fix up” your 
music! Music books and pieces have a 
way of getting out of place and out of order 
very often and frequently need “fixing 
up;” and there is no better time than a 
rainy. day to do this. Some things may 
turn up that you thought were lost. 


3 * " \ 
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But above all, do not ever miss your 
lesson just because it is a rainy day. A 
shower does not hurt you if you dress for 
it and are well protected; and in fact it is 
often more fun to go out in a shower— 
even a heavy one—than stay in the house. 
If you do not have a music-roll, wrap your 
music up in a piece of paper so that it 
will not get wet. 


Dear JUNtIon ETUDE: 

One day as I was sitting at the piano 
playing snatches of tunes, I happened to 
strie some notes which appealed to me. 
I repeated them over and over, adding a 
few more notes and chords each time. 
Soon | discovered I had composed a piece 
of my own. I called it Jn the Twilight, 


because it was twilight when my piece 


came. Some time after that my music 
teacher gave a recital at which I played 
my piece. I am in the third grade in my 
music. 
From vour friend, 
E. Winona Ecorr (Age 14). 
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CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GES1 


A Musical Puppet Show 


By Laura Rountree Smith 


Take any pasteboard box, remove the 
cover, set it up on the longer side for the 
theatre. Cut a slit in the side through 
which to introduce the characters pasted 
on strips of pasteboard. Or _ introduce 
them through the top of the box, sus- 
pended on wires, the hand being hidden 
by a curtain. 

Paste in the box a picture of a piano, 
hall clock and music cabinet. 

The boy and girl are cut from any cata- 
logue and pasted on stiff backs, Father 
Time should be a more fantastic character, 
and the notes and rests are easily made. 

The boy and girl come in together. 

The Puppet Show begins. 

Boy and Girl. 

“Dear me, there stands the old piano 
waiting for us. How many hours we have 
had to practice!” 

Boy :—“I hate notes, and sharps bother 
me.” 

Girl :—“T hate to keep time most of all.” 

Boy :—“Let us shut Father Time up in this 
old hall clock where he belongs, then he 
cannot bother us.” 

Girl :—‘“The very thing! I will shut up the 
notes and sharps in this old Music 
Cabinet.” 

(Exit boy and girl, enter Rest) 

Rest :—‘“Ha, Ha! Here I am standing all 
alone by this great piano. I must have 
come early to the musicale. What do I 
hear ? | 

Father Time (voice) :— 

“Please come, let me out to-day, 

I’m Father Time, I help you play!” 
Notes and Sharps :— 

“We're notes and sharps, locked up you 

see, 

Without us, who will find the key?” 
Rest :— 

“T’m only a rest, I ti.ink it best 

Not to listen to your distress.” 
Father Time :— 

“In the musicale to-day, 

No boy or girl can ever play.” 


Notes and Sharps :— 

“Without notes and sharps on hand 

No piece sounds right you understand.” 
Boy and Girl :— 

“Here come the children to play, we are 
glad we come first on the program with 
a duet. Old Father Time and the notes 
and sharps cannot bother us at any rate.” 
(Go to the piano to begin) 

Boy :—“You are not keeping time. 
not play with you.” 


I can- 


Girl :—*You are not minding the notes and 


sharps, you play out of tune.” 

Boy :—“I believe I will let Father Time 
out; he may be of use to us after all.” 
(does so). 

Girl:—‘“I forgot the notes, and sharps do 
have a place in music, I will let them 
out.” (does so). 

Both :— 

“We find we do need Father Time, 
In duets now, if you please, 
And notes and sharps all have a place, 
On the smooth piano keys!” 

(A pretty duet is now heard, well-played, 

behind a screen. The children can make 

their own Puppet Show and reproduce the 
play at home, introducing any musical 
characters and dialogue they like.) 


Marking Your Music 


SHEET music and music books at best are 
hard things to keep neat and orderly, are 
they not? But if you try to take care of 
your music and do not leave it in untily 
piles on top of your piano, it will last a long. 
time before getting worn out. Don’t you 
dislike to see those piles on the piano? 
They look so careless and_ indifferent. 
Keep your music in the music cabinet or 
some such place and put it away neatly. 
You need not think that your artistic 
temperament is any excuse for being 
careless in this respect! 

It is always well to write your name on 
each piece of music as you get it, for you 
know some one might take it by mistake, 


or it might accidently be left at your 
teacher’s or vour friend’s house. 

For marking music you can get pretty 
little gummed “stickers” to paste on the 
music, and write your name on them. 
They generally have “This music )elongs 
to ” and a place to write your 


name. They make the music look neat 
and attractive and help you to take better 
care of it. But, if you cannot get a 
package of these, just write your name 
clearly on the upper right-hand corner, not 
too near the edge, and it is wise to add 
vour address in case the music falls into 
other hands. 


The Alphabet of Music 


By John J. McKenna 


stands for Art, ever noble and fine 
for the Beauty of music, sublime. 
for the C scale and Chords that 
delight, 

for D major on keys black and 
white. 

for Expression, when music we 
play, 

for the Future musician some day. 
for the G clef and Grace notes so 
fair, 

for the Half-notes, four eighths 
will compare. 


OD FF GO AWPY 


I for the Interest in music we take, 
J for the Joyful sweet sounds we 
create. 
K for the Key-note in all music 
strains 
L. for the Lessons we study with 
_ pains. 
M for the Melody, charming and 
bright 
N_ for the Names of composers we 
like. 
O to Observe all the signs and the 
rests, 
P to Play all the music that’s best. 
Q to Observe all the signs and the 
beat, 
R_ for good Reading, also to Repeat. 
S for Dal Signo, go back to the 
sign . 
T to keep Time, that’s your business 
and mine. 
U_ for the Union of chords high and 
low, 
V for the Various scales we must 
know. 
W for Wisdom to guide us each cay, 
X for “Xcell” to improve when we 
play. 
Y for the Youthful ambitions to 
work, 
Z 


for the Zeal and never to shirk. 


At the Piano 


By Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 


Up the scales and down again, 

My fingers march like soldier men; 
One, two, steady and slow, 

Straight and true they onward go; 
They must not push, they must not crowd, 
They must not make their inusic loud ; 

I love to play my scales, for then— 

My fingers march like soldier men. 
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Memorizing 


Do you memorize all your pieces and 
studies? You know now-a-days it is not 
the custom for. pianists to use notes when 
playing for other people, and of course 
you want to follow their example. There 
are good reasons for memorizing.: Aside 
from the convenience of it, one plays much 
better when playing well-memorized pieces 
‘than when tied down to notes: . 

The more you memorize when you are 
young the easier it will be to memorize the 
longer and more elaborate compositions 
you will play later. If any of you sing, 
memorize your words as well as your 
melody, for the same reasons. Then when 
you are older you will not need to use 
the objectionable little note-book for your 
words. 


Why is a Fugue ? 


Wuat do you know about Bach in gen- 
eral, and about his “fugues” in particular? 

Can you play.a fugue? And if you can, 
do you know what it is? 

In other words, do you know “why is a 
fugue a fugue?” 

- A great many composers wrote fugues 
and some of them are very fine; but Bach 
is particularly famous for his, because he 
wrote so many and such wonderful ones. 

A fugue, you know, is a certain sort of 
musical composition, with a certain sort 
of design, put together in a certain sort 
of way; and if you have a musical dic- 
tionary (and of course you should) go 
and read about fugues. 

Then the next time you go to your les- 
son ask your teacher to play one or two 
for you and show you how they are. put 
together; and perhaps, if you have not 
already begun to study one yourself, your 
teacher may let you,start one. 


Junior Etude Competition 


_ Tue JuNiIon Etupk will award three pretty 
prizes each month for the neatest and best 
original essays or stories and answers to 
puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month 
“The Importance of Good Rhythm.” Must 
contain not .over one hundred and _ fifty 
words. Any boy or girl under fifteen years 
of age may compete. 

All contributions must bear name, age and 
address of sender(written plainly and not 
on a seperate piece of paper) and be sent to 
the JUNIOR ETupDR competition, 1712 Chestnut 
St. Philadelphia, Pa., before the twentieth of 
October. Names of prize winners and their 
contributions will appear in the December 


‘issue. 


Please comply with all of these conditions 
and do not use typewriters. 


Puzzle Corner 
Keyboard Puzzle 
By. Selma B. Albrecht 


THE answers to the following may be 

spelled on the keyboard. 

1. A restavrant. 
Nickname for parent. 
A monk. 
A period of time. 
. A period of ten years. 
. Overtired. 
To lose color, 
. A kind of meat. 
. An insect. 
A border. 
. Gave to eat, f. 
. An article of furniture. 
. Not good. 
14. Front part of a building. 
15. Bleating of sheep. 
16. To keep from starving. 
17. To exist. 
18. A legal document. 
19. Low tide. 
20. To give up. 
21. A measure. 
22. A reward. 
23. A kind of fly. 
24. Advanced in years. 
25. Something to eat. 
26. Higher than a king. 
27. A large vegetable. 
28. Travels in it’s own car. 
29. To rub out. 
30. A small child. 
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If I Could Learn A Scale A Day 

And Play It As It Should Be, 

In Several Weeks I'd Know 
Them All, 

And Then How Glad I’d Be. 


NOVEMBER 1921 


Musical History 
I often wondered why it was 
That I should practice so; 
Because I used to think that I 
Could play qute well you know. 


So I began:to let it drop 
And only practiced tunes 
(The exercises and the scales 
I dropped for many moons). 


And then I had a lovely time 
Just playing what I chose. 
And though my friends played harder 
things 
I did not care for those. 


Alack, alas! I soon found out 
That I was far from right. 

My friends got ‘way ahead of me 
And left me in a plight. 


And then I thought, “This will not 
do! 

I can not play a bit! 

I'll have to practice very hard ;” 

And so for hours I’d sit. 


And practice each and every day 
iAnd even in the night 

The scales and exercises too 

I did it with all my might. 


At first I found it rather hard, 
And wondered “Will it pay?’ 

But my reward has come at last— 
You ought to hear me play! 


The Polka Plague 


From an old comic almanac published 
in 1845. ’ 


The year 1844 will ever be memorial on 
account of the breaking out of the “polka 
plague.”’ 

This remarkable affliction first originated 
in the Black Forest of Bohemia. The boors 
or bores of the Black Forest communicated 
the polka to some Parisians, who always 
take quickly to any malady of that kind, 
and it very soon spread among the people 
of Paris. The symptoms of the disease are 
too well known to need a lengthy description. 
It causes a contraction of the leg, and a 
drawing up of the heel to a considerable 
height, accompanied by a violent twisting 
of the head from side to side and numerous 
contortions of the body. It gives a strange 
sort of motion to the arms, a repeated stamp- 
ing of the feet and induces altogether a 
Singularity of action not to be found in 
other cases of mania. It is to be expected 
that the malady will soon wear itself out, 
like ‘other previous visitations of a some- 
what similar sort. 


_—_———___. 


Letter Box | 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 


The last time I wrote such a short note: 


so I thought I would write a long letter. 

As I have taken THe Erupe for four 
years I have quite a number of books, and 
as I have no music cabinet I put them on 
top of the piano. I do hate a lot of things 
on top of my piano, so I got all the Erupr 
books for 1919 and began what I had 
planned. 

First of all I carefully removed all the 
music of each book. Then I put it together. 
Then I removed all of the JuNion ETUDES 
and pasted every article, picture, story, puz- 
zle and everything into a drawing book. I 
did it neatly and now when.I don’t know 
what to do I go to my “Etude Book” and 
work out the puzzles. I made holes near 
the sides and ran a cord through them and 
put them in the bookcase. 

Does anyone know how to make ivory 
keys that have turned yellow, white? IT 
have tried several things, but none seem of 
any use. I would appreciate it if someone 
would tell me. 

From one who loves Tun ETupsE. 

MARION BRIETO, 
Louisiana. 


DEAR JUNIOR Erupp: 

I would like to have entered the essay 
contest but it was after the 20th of Jan- 
uary when I received Tuer Erupp. 

I read nearly everything there is to read 


in THE Erupn, and like the Junionk Erups | 


DEPARTMENT SO much. 

This morning I read a story in it which 
made me wake up. I do not like to practice 
scales at all, but after reading this story 
I went straight to the piano and began 
practicing my scales. 

I do not have much time to practice as 
I start to school at eight and get home at 
five, and during examination weeks I have 


les thin ever: but I am going to try 
to a better tier this. gaa, 


From your friend, — 
Sxyvia RICHARDSON (Age 11), 
Wash. 


THE ETUDE 


SPECIAL! 


Great Offer to Teachers 
and Musicians 


An ounce of proof is worth a pound of promise. Making claims is easy—, 
‘‘making good’’ is the real test of merit. Hundreds of Music Teachers and 


_ Successful Musicians claim that they have been greatly benefited by the Siegel- 


Myers Correspondence Courses. They write us to that effect and we cheer- 
fully accept their enthusiastic statements as sincere and truthful. You’re 
welcome to these letters. We will send you as many as youcare to read. But, 
after all, we realize that this is merely “hearsay’’ evidence to many readers 
of this publication who have as yet no direct personal knowledge of what it 
really means—for example—to study 


Sherwood Normal Lessons 
for Piano Teachers 


They contain the fundamantal gov ip of successful teaching—the vital 
principles—the big things in touch, technic, melody, phrasing, rhythm, tone 
roduction, interpretation and expression—a complete set of apnsen exercises 
or developing, strengthening and training the muscles of the fingers, hands, 
wrists, arms and body. fully explained, illustrated and made clear by photo- 
graphs, diagrams and drawings. 


Sherwood Piano Lessons 
for Students 


Contain complete, explicit instruction on every phase of piano playing. No 
stone has been left unturned to make this absolutely perfect. It would sur- 
prise you to know that Sherwood devoted to each lesson enough time to earn 
at least $100.00 in teaching. It is possible for you to get all this time and 
energy for almost nothing, compared to what it cost. The lessons are illus- 
trated with life-like photographs of Sherwood at the piano. They are given 
with weekly examination papers. 

tion, It adds wonderfully to your equip- 


H A R M O N Y ment both as Teacher and Performer. 


Without it you limp along on the crutch of ‘‘unpreparedness.’’ We offer you a complete 
course of weekly Harmony Lessons at small cost in the privacy of your own home. These 
lessons, prepared by Mr. Adolph Rosenbecker, former famous Soloist and Conductor and pupil 
of Richter, and Dr. Daniel Protheroe, Eminent Composer, Choral Director and Teacher, can be 
secured only from us. 


Each lesson is an orderly step in advance, clear, thorough and correct; not the mere mechani- 
eal application of dry-as-dust rules, but an interesting, intelligent, thoroughly practical method 
that grips your attention and stimul ates your ambition to succeed from the very beginning. A 
written examination on each lesson, in connection with ample original work, develops your knowl- 
edge and firmly fixes the important principles in your mind. 


A knowledge of Harmony is absolutely 
essential to round out yur musica! educa- 


Harmony Teaches You To 


1. Analyze Music, thus enabling you to determine 
the key of any composition and its various harmonic 
progressions, 

2. Transpose At Sight more easily accompani- 
ments which you may be called upon to play. 


3. Harmonize Melodies correctly and arrange 
music for bands and orchestras. 


History 


4. Detect Wrong Notes and faulty progressions 
whether in printed music or during the performance 
of a composition. 


5. Memorize Rapidly, one of the very greatest 
benefits derived from the study of Harmony. 

6. Substitute Other Notes when for any reason 
the ones written are inconvenient to play. 


of Music 


By Glenn Dillard Gunn, noted writer and musician. This History Course includes Analysis 
and Appreciation of Music. A valuable library of text books is included in the course 


- Advanced Composition 


Under the direction of Herbert J. Wrightson, distinguished theorist and composer. This 
is the most advanced musical course given by any school in America. 


During the many years that our announcements have appeared in this publication we have 
had splendid results. Hundreds of readers have enrolled and successfully mastered one or more 
of our courses. Yet there are many friends of this publication who have never responded even to 


the extent of inquiring for full information about our school. 


We feel that the readers of this publication are doing themsel ves—as well as u:—an injustice 
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by remaining ‘“‘mute. ‘ 
that we have decided to make the following 


And it is to this class who little realize the wonderful worth of these lessons 


Unprecedented Special Offer ! 


Will you take advantage of our offer of 6 lessons which we offer to ETUDE 
readers without charge or obligation on their part? We will send you 6 les- 
sons from the Normal Piano or Harmony Course or 6 lessons selected from 


some other subject, if you prefer. 


We have courses in Piano (one for 


students and one for teachers), Harmony, Choral Conducting, Public 
School Music, Violin, Cornet, Guitar and Mandolin. Select the course 


you are interested in and write now for 6 lessons and catalog. 


You will 


receive full details of the course and be under no obligation to us. 


University Extension Conservatory 


Dept. A 141, Siegel-Myers Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Conspicuous 


Nose pores 


¢ es 


How to reduce them 


OMPLEXIONS 
otherwise flawless are 
often ruined by con- 

spicuous nose pores. 

The pores of the face are 
not as fine as on other parts 
of the body. On the nose es- 
pecially, there are more fat 
glands than elsewhere and 
there is more activity of the 
pores. , 

These pores, if not prop- 
erly stimulated and kept free 
from dirt, have a tendency to 
clog up and become enlarged. 

To reduce enlarged nose 
pores use this special treat- 
treatment : 


Wring a soft cloth from very 
hot water, lather it with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, then 
hold it to your face. When 
the heat has expanded the 
pores, rub in very gently a 
fresh lather of. Woodbury’s. 
Repeat this hot water and 
lather application several 
times, stopping at once if your 
nose feels sensitive. Then finish 
by rubbing the nose for thirty 
seconds with a piece of ice. 


Supplement this treatment 
with the steady general use 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 
Before long you will notice a 
marked improvement in your 
skin. But do not expect to 
change completely in a week 
a condition resulting from 
long continued exposure and 
neglect. Make this treatment 
a daily habit and before long 
you will see how it gradually 
reduces the enlarged pores 
until they are inconspicuous. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap today and begin 
tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. You will find 
Woodbury’s on sale at any 
drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States 
or Canada. A 25-cent cake 
will last you for a month or 
six weeks of any Woodbury 
treatment and for general 
cleansing use for that time. 


*‘Your treatment for one week’’ 
A miniature set of the Woodbury skin preparations 


will be set you for 25 cents. 


This set contains 


your complete Woodbury treatment for one week. 
In it you will find the treatment booklet; “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” telling you the special treat- 
ment your skin needs; a trial cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Seap—enough for seven nights of any 
treatment; a sample tube of the new Woodbury 
Facial Cream; and samples of Woodbury’s Cold 


Cream and Facial Powder. 


Write today for this 


special outfit. Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
5611 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Jf 
you lie in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 


Co., Limited, 5611 Sherbrooke 


Ontario. 


Street, Perth, 
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ERHAPS the most important factor 

in the half century of Krakauer 

success is that the founders and present 

directors of the House of Krakauer are 

musicians by heredity and choice. 

Krakauer is a musician’s piano built by 
men who know music. 


Write for De Luxe catalogue of uprights, grands, 
players and reproducing pianos, 


KRAKAUER BROS. 


193 Cypress Ave. 
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This “‘ Beginner's Book” is used 


more extensively than any other 


CHOOL OF THE 
. PIANOFORTE 


The Work has 


elementary instruction book. 


Beginner’s Book 


School of the Pianoforte, Vol. 1 


By Theodore Presser 
* Price $1.00 


Attained an Unparalleled 


Success and is Used by Thousands of Teachers 
Who Proclaim it the Best. 


** Beginner’s Book” is practically a ‘ First 


Reader” in Piano Study. 


Many Teachers to Achieve Speedy Results 
with even the Youngest Beginner. 


Despite the author’s long experience as a teacher and in the 
musical educational field, this work was not quickly put 


together. 


Every step was measured, 


every problem 


weighed, all useless waste cut out with the object of 
producing a work which would insure the greatest prog- 
ress without sacrifice of essential thoroughness. 


Printed With Large Music Notes—Abundant Explanations are Given 


All elementary books in the modern 
public school are printed in large 
type to aid the child eye in form- 
ing impressions. The same princi- 
ple is applied to this book by the 
use of large notes where needed. 

The first grade of study up to, but 
not including the scales is covered. 
Elaborate care was taken to have 
the grading so gradual that the 
pupil will advance without dis- 
couraging difficulties introduced at 
the wrong time. Writing exercises 
are added to supply the common 


“Beginner’s Book” cheerfully sent to Teachers for Examination. 


need of notation. Time and rhythm 
are, of course, also covered, and 
then exercises at the piano are 
given. 

Without neglecting _ technical 
exercises, occasional interesting 
pieces are inserted to reward and 
entertain the child. Little duets 
for teacher and pupil as well as 
test questions after every advance 
complete the work in such a 
manner that its success does not 
surprise. 


If you 


have never used this work order a copy now for examination. 


Theodore Presser Co. 


Music Publishers and Dealers 
1710-12-14 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
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The Simplicity of This Work has enabled 
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